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CHAPTER IV. 


THReEEtlays elapsed before Graham 
again saw M. Lebeau. The letter- 
writer did not show himself at the 
café, and was not to be found at his 
office, the ordinary business of which 
was transacted by his clerk, saying 
that his master was much engaged 
on important matters that took him 
from home. > 

Graham naturally thought tha 
these matters concerned the discov- 
ery of Louise Duval, and was 
reconciled to suspense. At the 
café, awaiting Lebeau, he had slid 
into some acquaintance with the 
ouvrier Armand Monnier, whose 
face and talk had before excited 
his interest. Indeed, the acquaint- 
ance had been commenced by the 
ouvrier, who seated himself at a 
table near to Graham’s, and, after 
looking at him earnestly for some 
minutes, said, ‘‘ You are waiting 
for your antagonist at dominoes, M. 
Lebeau—a very remarkable man.” 

‘*So he seems. I know, however, 
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but little of him. You, perhaps, 
have known him longer ?” 

‘*Several months. Many of your 
countrymen frequent this café, but 
you do not seem to care to associate 
with the blouses.” 

‘Tt is not that; but we islanders 
are shy, and don’t make acquaint- 
ance with each other readily. By 
the way, since you so courteously 
accost me, I may take the liberty of 
saying that I overheard you defend 
the other night, against one of my 
countrymen, who seemed to me to 
talk great nonsense, the existence 
of le Bon Dieu. You had much 
the best of it. I rather gathered 
from your argument that you went 
somewhat farther, and were not too 
enlightened to admit of Christi- 
anity.” 

Armand Monnier looked pleased 
—he liked praise; and he liked to 
hear himself talk, and he plunged 
at once into a very complicated sort 
of Christianity — partly Arian, 
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partly St. Simonian, with a little of 
Rousseau and a great deal of Armand 
Monnier. Into this we need not 
follow him; but, in sum, it was a 
sort of Christianity, the main heads 
of which consisted in the removal 
of your neighbour’s landmarks— 
in the right of the poor to appropri- 
ate the property of the rich—in the 
right of love to dispense with mar- 
riage, and the duty of the State to 
provide for any children that might 
result from such union, the parents 
being incapacitated to do so, as 
whatever they might leave was due 
tothe treasury incommon. Graham 
listened to these doctrines with 
melancholy not ‘unmixed with con- 
tempt. ‘‘Are these opinions of 
yours,” he asked, ‘‘derived from 
reading or your own reflection?” 

‘““Well, from both, but from 
circumstances in life that induced 
me to read and reflect. I am one 
of the many victims of the tyran- 
nical law of marriage. When very 
young I married a woman who 
made me miserable, and then for- 
sook me. Morally, she has ceased 
to be my wife—legally, she is. I 
then met with another woman who 
suits me, who loves me. She lives 
with me; I cannot marry her; she 
has to submit to humiliations, to be 
called contemptuously an owvrier’s 
mistress. Then, though before I 
was only a Republican, I felt there 
was something wrong in society 
which needed a greater change than 
that of a merely political govern- 
ment; and then, too, when I was all 
troubled and sore, I chanced to read 
one of Madame de Grantmesnil’s 
books. A glorious genius that 
woman’s!” 

‘‘She has genius, certainly,” said 
Graham with a keen pang at his 
heart; Madame de Grantmesnil, the 
dearest friend of Isaura! ‘‘ But,” he 
added, ‘‘though I believe that elo- 
-quent author has indirectly assailed 
vertain social institutions, including 
that of marriage, I am perfectly 
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persuaded that she never designed 
to effect such complete overthrow of 
the system which all civilised com- 
munities have hitherto held in rev- 
erence, as your doctrines would 
attempt; and after all, she but 
expresses her ideas through the 
medium of fabulous incidents and 
characters. And men of your sense 


should not look for a creed in the 
poets and 


fictions of 
writers.” 

‘* Ah,” said Monnier, ‘‘I daresay 
neither Madame de Grantmesnil nor 
even Rousseau ever even gtiessed 
the ideas they awoke in their read- 
ers; but one idea leads on to another. 
And genuine poetry and romance 
touch the heart so much more than 
dry treatises. In a word, Madame 
de Grantmesnil’s book set me think- 
ing; and then I read other books, 
and talked with clever men, and 
educated myself. And soI became 
the man Iam.” Here, with a self- 
satisfied air, Monnier bowed to the 
Englishman, and joined a group at 
the other end of the room. 

The next evening, just before 
dusk, Graham Vane was _ seated 
musingly in his own apartment in 
the Faubourg Montmartre, when 
there came a slight knock at his 
door. He was so wrapt in thought 
that he did not hear the sound, 
though twice repeated. The door 
opened gently, and M. Lebeau ap- 
peared onthe threshold. The room 
was lighted only by the gas-lamp 
from the street without. 

Lebeau advanced through the 
gloom, and quietly seated himself 
in the corner of the fireplace oppo- 
site to Graham before he spoke. ‘‘ A 
thousand pardons for . disturbing 
your slumbers, M. Lamb.” 

Startled then by the voice so near 
him, Graham raised his head, looked 
round, and beheld very indistinctly 
the person seated so near him. 

‘*M. Lebeau?” 

‘*At yourservice. I promised to 
give an answer to your question: 


romance- 
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accept my apologies that it has been 
deferred so long. I shall not this 
evening go to our café ; I took the 
liberty of calling——” 

‘¢M. Lebeau, you are a brick.” 

‘‘ A what, Monsieur !—a brique?” 

‘“T forgot—you are not up to our 
fashionable Londonidioms. A brick 
means a jolly fellow, and it is very 
kind in you to call. What is your 
decision?” 

‘‘Monsieur, I can give you some 
information, but it is so slight that 
I offer it gratis and forego all 
thought of undertaking farther in- 
quiries. They could only be pro- 
secuted in another country, and it 
would not be worth my while to 
leave Paris on the chance of gaining 
so trifling a reward as you propose. 
Judge for yourself. In the year 
1849, and in the month of July, 
Louise Duval left Paris for Aix-la- 
Chapelle. There she remained some 
weeks, and then leftit. Ican learn 


no farther traces of her movements.” 
‘¢ Aix-la-Chapelle!—what could 
she do there?” 
‘Tt is a Spa in great request; 


crowded during the summer season 
with visitors from all countries. 
She might have gone there for 
health or for pleasure.” 

‘“‘Do you think that one could 
learn more at the Spa itself if one 
went there?” 

‘*Possibly. But it is so long— 
twenty years ago.” 

‘‘She might have revisited the 
place.” 

‘* Certainly ; but I know no more.” 

‘Was she there under the same 
name—Duval?” 

‘*T am sure of that.” 

‘‘Do you think she left it alone 
or with others? You tell me she 
was awfully belle—she might have 
attracted admirers.” 

‘“Tf,”” answered Lebeau, reluctant- 
ly, ‘‘I could believe the report of 
my informant, Louise Duval left 
Aix not alone, but with some gallant 
—not an Englishman. They are 
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said to have parted soon, and the 
man is now dead. But, speaking 
frankly, I do not think Mademoiselle 
Duval would have thus compromised 
her honour and sacrificed her future. 
I believe she would have scorned 
all proposals that were not those 
of marriage. But all I can say for 
certainty is, that nothing is known 
to me of her fate, since she quitted 
Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

**In 1849—she had then a child 
living?” 

‘*A child? I never heard that 
she had any child; and I do not 
believe she could have had any 
child in 1849.” 

Graham mused. Somewhat less 
than five years after 1849 Louise 
Duval had been seen at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Possibly she found some 
attraction at that place, and might 
yet be discovered there. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Lebeau,” said Graham, ‘‘ you know 
this lady by sight; you would re- 
cognise her in spite of the lapse of 
years. Will you goto Aix and find 
out there what youcan? Of course, 
expenses will be paid and the reward 
will be given if you succeed.” 

‘*T cannot oblige you. My in- 
terest in this poor lady is not very 
strong, though I should be willing 
to serve her, and glad to know she 
were alive. I have now business 
on hand which interests me much 
more, and which will take me from 
Paris, but not in the direction of 
Aix.” 

‘*Tf I wrote to my employer, and 
got him to raise the reward to some 
higher amount that might make it 
worth your while?” 

‘*T should still answer that my 
affairs will not permit such a journey, 
But if there be any chance of tracing 
Louise Duval at Aix—and there 
may be—you would succeed quite 
as well as I should. You must 
judge for yourself if it be worth 
your trouble to attempt such a task ; 
and if you do attempt it, and do 
succeed, pray let me know. A line 
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to my office will reach me for some 
little time, even if I am absent from 
Paris. Adieu, M. Lamb.” 

Here M. Lebeau rose and departed. 

Graham relapsed into thought; 
but a train of thought much more 
active, much more concentred than 
before. ‘‘ No,”—thus ran his medi- 
tations; ‘‘no, it would not be safe 
to employ that man further. The 
reasons that forbid me to offer any 
very high reward for the discovery 
of this woman operate still more 
strongly against tendering to her 
own relation a sum that might in- 
deed secure his aid, but would un- 
questionably arouse his suspicions, 
and perhaps drag into light all that 
must be concealed. Oh this cruel 
mission! Iam, indeed, an impostor 
to myself till it be fulfilled. I will 
go to Aix, and take Renard with me. 
I am impatient till I set out, but I 
cannot quit Paris without once more 
seeing Isaura. She consents to re- 
linquish the stage; surely I could 
wean her too from intimate friend- 
ship with a woman whose genius 
has so fatal an effect upon enthusi- 
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astic minds. And 
then ?” 

He fell into a delightful reverie; 
and contemplating Isaura as his 
future wife, he surrounded her sweet 
image with all those attributes of 
dignity and respect with which an 
Englishman is accustomed to invest 
the destined bearer of his name, the 
gentle sovereign of his household, 
the sacred mother of his children. 
In this picture the more brilliant 
qualities of Isaura found, perhaps, 
but faint presentation. Her glow 
of sentiment, her play of fancy, her 
artistic yearnings for truths remote, 
for the invisible fairyland of beauti- 
ful romance, receded into the back- 
ground of the picture. It was all 
these, no doubt, that had so strength- 
ened and enriched the love at first 
sight, which had shaken the equi- 
librium of his positive existence ; 
and yet he now viewed all these as 
subordinate to the one image of mild 
decorous matronage into which wed- 
lock was to transform the child of 
genius, longing for angel wings and 
unlimited space. 


then—and 


CHAPTER V. 


(n quitting the sorry apartment of 
the false M. Lamb, Lebeau walked 
on with slow steps and bended 


head, like a man absorbed in 
thought. He threaded a labyrinth 
of obscure streets, no longer in 
the Faubourg Montmartre, aud 
‘lived at last into one cf the few 
vourts which preserve the cachet of 
the moyen dge untouched by the 
ruthless spirit ot improvement 
which, during the Sevond Empire, 
has so altered the face of Paris. 
At the bottom of the covrt stood a 
laige house, much dilapidated, but 
beuring the trace of forme: grand- 
eur in pilasters and fretwork in the 
style of the Renaissance, and a de- 
faced coat of arms, surmounted with 


a ducal coronet, over the doorway. 
The house had the aspect of deser- 
tion: many of the windows were 
broken; others were jealously 
closed with mouldering shutters, 
The door stood ajar; Lebeau pushed 
it open, and the action set in move- 
ment a bell within a porter’s lodge. 
The house, then, was not unin- 
habited ; it retained the dignity of 
a concierge. A man with a large 
grizzled beard, cut square, and hold- 
ing a journal in his hand, emerged 
from the lodge, and moved his cap 
with a certain bluff and surly rev- 
erence on recognising Lebeau. 

‘* What! so early, citizen?” 

**Is it too early?’ said Lebeau, 
giancing at his watch. ‘‘Soitis. I 
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was not aware of the time; but Iam 
tired with waiting. Let me into the 
salon. I will wait for the rest; I 
shall not be sorry for a little repose.” 

‘¢ Bon,” said the porter, senten- 
tiously; ‘‘while man reposes men 
advance.” 

‘‘A profound truth, citizen Le 
Roux; though, if they advance on 
a reposing foe, they have blunder- 
ing leaders unless they march 
through unguarded by-paths and 
with noiseless tread.” 

Following the porter up a dingy 
broad staircase, Lebeau was admit- 
ted into a large room, void of all 
other furniture than a table, two 
benches at its sides, and a fauteuil 
at its head. On the mantelpiece 
there was a huge clock, and some 
iron sconces were fixed on the pan- 
elled walls. 

Lebeau flung himself with a 
wearied air into the fauteuil. The 
porter looked at him with a kindly 
expression. He had a liking to 


Lebeau, whom he had served in his 
proper profession of messenger or 


commissionnaire before being placed 
by that courteous employer in the 
easy post he now held. Lebeau, 
indeed, had the art, when he 
pleased, of charming inferiors ; his 
knowledge of mankind allowed him 
to distinguish peculiarities in each 
individual, and flatter the amour 
propre by deference to such ec- 
centricities. Marc le Roux, the 
roughest of ‘‘red caps,” had a wife 
of whom he was very proud. He 
would have called the Empress 
Citoyenne Eugénie, but he always 
spoke of his wife as Madame. 
Lebeau won his heart by always 
asking after Madame. 

‘¢You look tired, citizen,” said 
the porter; ‘‘let me bring you a 
glass of wine.” 

‘“‘Thank you, mon ami, no. 
Perhaps later if I have time, after 
we break up, to pay my respects to 
Madame.” 
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The porter smiled, bowed, and 
retired, muttering, ‘‘ Vom d’un petit 
bonhomme—il n’y a rien de tel que 
les belles maniéres.” 

Left alone, Lebeau leaned his 
elbow on the table, resting his chin 
on his hand, and gazing into the 
dim spacefor it was now, indeed, 
night, and little light came through 
the grimy panes of the one window 
left unclosed by shutters. He was 
musing deeply. This man was, in 
much, an enigma to himself. Was 
he seeking to unriddle it? A strange 
compound of contradictory elements. 
In his stormy youth there had been 
lightning-like flashes of good in- 
stincts, of irregular honour, of incon- 
sistent generosity—a puissant wild 
nature—with strong passions of love 
and of hate, without fear, but not 
without shame. In other forms of 
society that love of applause which 
had made him seek and exult in the 
notoriety which he mistook for fame, 
might have settled down into some 
solid and useful ambition. He might 
have become great in the world’s 
eye, for at the service of his de- 
sires there were no ordinary talents. 
Though too true a Parisian to be a 
severe student, still, on the whole, he 
had acquired much general informa- 
tion, partiy from books, partly from 
varied commerce with mankind. 
He had the gift, both by tongue and 
by pen, of expressing himself with 
force and warmth—time and neces- 
sity had improved that gift. Covet- 
ing,during his brief career of fashion, 
the distinctions which necessitate 
lavish expenditure, he had been the 
most reckless of spendthrifts, but 
the neediness which follows waste 
had never destroyed his original 
sense of personal honour. Certainly 
Victor de Mauléon was not, at the 
date of his fall, a man to whom the 
thought of accepting, much less of 
stealing, the jewels of a woman who 
loved him, could have occurred as a 
possible question of casuistry be- 
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tween honour and temptation. Nor 
could that sort of question have, 
throughout the sternest trials or the 
humblest callings to which his after- 
life had been subjected, forced ad- 
mission into his brain. He was one 
of those men, perhaps the most ter- 
rible though unconscious criminals, 
who are the offsprings produced by 
intellectual power and egotistical 
ambition. If you had offered to 
Victor de Mauléon the crown of the 
Cesars, on condition of his doing 
one of those base things which ‘a 
gentleman’ cannot do—pick a pock- 
et, cheat at cards—Victor de Mau- 
léon would have refused the crown. 
He would not have refused on ac- 
count of any laws of morality affect- 
ing the foundations of the social sys- 
tem, but from the pride of his own 
personality. ‘‘I, Victor de Mauléon! 
I pick a pocket! I cheat at cards! 
I!” But when something incalcu- 
lably worse for the interests of so- 
ciety than picking a pocket or 
cheating at cards was concerned ;:— 
when, for the sake either of private 
ambition, or political experiment 
hitherto untested, and therefore very 
doubtful, the peace and order and 
happiness of millions might be ex- 
posed to the release of the most 
savage passions—rushing on revolu- 
tionary madness or civil massacre— 
then this French dare-devil would 
have been just as unscrupulous as 
any English philosopher whom a 
metropolitan borough might elect as 
its representative. The system of 
the Empire was in the way of Victor 
de Mauléon—in the way of his 
private ambition, in the way of his 
political dogmas—and therefore it 
must be destroyed, no matter what 
nor whom it crushed beneath its 
ruins. He wasone of those plotters 
of revolutions not uncommon in de- 
mocracies, ancient and modern, who 
invoke popular agencies with the 
less scruple because they have asu- 
preme contempt* for the populace. 
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A man with mental powers equal to 
De Mauléon’s, and who sincerely 
loves the people and respects the 
grandeur of aspiration with which, 
in the great upheaving of their 
masses, they so often contrast the 
irrational credulities of their igno- 
rance and the blind fury of their 
wrath, is always exceedingly loath to 
pass the terrible gulf that divides re- 
form from revolution. He knows 
how rarely it happens that genuine 
liberty is not disarmed in the pas- 
sage, and what suffering must be un- 
dergone by those who live by their 
labour during the dismal intervals, 
between the sudden destruction of 
one form of society and the gradual 
settlement of another. Suchaman, 
however, has no type in a Victor de 
Mauléon. The circumstances of his 
life had placed this strong nature 
at war with society, and corrupted 
into misanthropy affections that had 
once beenardent. That misanthro- 
py made his ambition more intense, 
because it increased his scorn for 
the human instruments it employed. 

Victor de Mauléon knew that, 
however innocent of the charges 
that had so long darkened his name, 
and however—thanks to his rank, 
his manners, his savoir vivre—the 
aid of Louvier’s countenance, and 
the support of his own high-born 
connections—he might restore him- 
self to his rightful grade in private 
life, the higher prizes in public life 
would scarcely be within reach, toa 
man of his antecedents and stinted 
means, in the existent form and con- 
ditions of established political order. 
Perforce, the aristocrat must make 
himself democrat if he would be- 
come a political chief. Could he 
assist in turning upside down the 
actual state of things, he trusted 
to his individual force of character 
to find himself among the upper- 
most in the general bouleversement. 
And in the first stage of popular 
revolution the mob has no greater 
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darling than the noble who deserts 
his order, though in the second 
stage it may guillotine him at the 
denunciation of his cobbler. A 
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mind so sanguine and so audacious 
as that of Victor de Mauléon never 
thinks of the second step if it sees 
a way to the first. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The room was in complete dark- 
ness, save where a ray from a gas- 
lamp at the mouth of the court 
came aslant through the window, 
when citizen Le Roux re-entered, 
closed the window, lighted two of 
the sconces, and drew forth from 
a drawer in the table implements of 
writing, which he placed thereon 
noiselessly, as if he feared to dis- 
turb M. Lebeau, whose head, buried 
in his hands, rested on the table. 
He seemed in a profound sleep. At 
last the porter gently touched the 
arm of the slumberer, and whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘It is on the stroke of 
ten, citizen: they will be here ina 
minute or so.” Lebeau lifted his 
head drowsily. 

‘¢Eh,” said he—‘‘ what?” 

‘¢ You have been asleep.” 

‘*T suppose so, for I have been 
dreaming. Ha! I hear the door- 
bell. Iam wide awake now.” 

The porter left him, and in a few 
minutes conducted into the salon 
two men wrapped in cloaks, despite 
the warmth of the summer night. 
Lebeau shook hands with them 
silently, and not less silently they 
laid aside their cloaks and seated 
themselves. Both these men ap- 
peared to belong to the upper sec- 
tion of the middle class. One, 
strongly built, with a keen expres- 
sion of countenance, was a surgeon 
considered able in his profession, 
but with limited practice, owing to 
a Current suspicion against his hon- 
our in connection with a forged will. 
The other, tall, meagre, with long 
grizzled hair and a wild unsettled 
look about the eyes, was a man of 
science; had written works well 


esteemed upon mathematics and 
electricity, also against the existence 
of any other creative power than 
that which he called ‘nebulosity,’ 
and defined to be the combination 
of heat and moisture. The surgeon 
was about the age of forty, the 
atheist a few years older. In an- 
other minute or so, a knock was 
heard against the wall. One of the 
men rose and touched a spring in 
the panel, which then flew back, 
and showed an opening upon a nar- 
row stair, by which, one after the 
other, entered three other members 
of the society. Evidently there was 
more than one mode of ingress and 
exit. 

The three new-comers were not 
Frenchmen—one might see that at 
a glance; probably they had reasons 
for greater precaution than those 
who entered by the front door. 
One, a tall, powerfully-built man, 
with fair hair and beard, dressed 
with a certain pretension to elegance 
—faded threadbare elegance—exhi- 
biting no appearance of linen, was 
a Pole. One—a slight bald man, 
very dark and sallow—was an Ital- 
ian. The third, who seemed like 
an ouvrier in his holiday clothes, 
was a Belgian. 

Lebeau greeted them all with an 
equal courtesy, and each with an 
equal silence took his seat at the 
table. 

Lebeau glanced at the clock. 
‘*Confréres,” he said, ‘‘ our number, 
as fixed for this séance, still needs 
two to be complete, and doubtiess 
they will arrive in a few minutes. 
Till they come, we can but talk upon 
trifles. Permit me to offer you my 
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cigar-case.”’ And so saying, he who 
professed to be no smoker, handed 
his next neighbour, who was the 
Pole, a large cigar-case amply fur- 
nished; and the Pole,helping himself 
to two cigars, handed the case to 
the man next him—two only de- 
clining the luxury, the Italian and 
the Belgian,. But the Pole was the 
only man who took two cigars. 

Steps were now heard on the 
stairs, the door opened, and citizen 
Le Roux ushered in, one after the 
other, two men, this time unmis- 
takably French—to an experienced 
eye unmistakably Parisians: the 
one a young beardless man, who 
seemed almost boyish, with a beau- 
tiful face, and a stinted, meagre 
frame; the other, a stalwart man 
of about eight-and-twenty, dressed 
partly as an owvrier, not in his 
Sunday clothes, rather affecting 
the blouse,—not that he wore that 
antique garment, but that he was 
in rough costume unbrushed and 
stained, with thick shoes and coarse 
stockings, and a workman’s cap. 
But of all who gathered round the 
table at which M. Lebeau presided, 
he had the most distinguished ex- 
terior. A virile honest exterior, a 
massive open forehead, intelligent 
eyes, a handsome clear-cut incisive 
profile, and solid jaw. The expres- 
sion of the face was stern, but not 
mean—an expression which might 
have become an ancient baron as 
well as a modern workman—in it 
plenty of haughtiness and of will, 
and still more of self-esteem. 

‘¢ Confréres,” said Lebeau, rising, 
and every eye turned to him, ‘‘ our 
number for the present séance is 
complete. To business. Since we 
last met, our cause has advanced 


with rapid and not with noiseless 


stride. I need not tell you that 
Louis Bonaparte has virtually ab- 
negated Les idées Napoléoniennes— 
a fatal mistake for him, a glorious 
advancefor us. The liberty of the 
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press must very shortly be achieved, 
and with it personal government 
must end. When the autocrat once 
is compelled to go by the advice 
of his Ministers, look for sudden 
changes. His Ministers will be but 
weathercocks, turned hither and 
thither according as the wind chops 
at Paris; and Paris is the temple 
of the winds. The new revolution 
is almost at hand.” (Murmurs of 
applause.) ‘‘It would move the 
laughter of the Tuileries and its 
Ministers, of the Bourse and of its 
gamblers, of every dainty salon of 
this silken city of would-be phil- 
osophers and wits, if they were told 
that here within this mouldering 
baraque, eight men, so little blest 
by fortune, so little known to fame 
as ourselves, met to concert the fall 
of an empire. The Government 
would not deem us important enough 
to notice our existence.” 

‘*T know not that,” interrupted 
the Pole. 

‘‘Ah, pardon,” resumed the ora- 
tor; ‘‘I should have confined my 
remark to the jive of us who are 
French. I did injustice to the il- 
lustrious antecedents of our foreign 
allies. I know that you, Thaddeus 
Loubisky—that you, Leonardo Ra- 
selli—have been too eminent for 
hands hostile to tyrants not to be 
marked with a black cross in the 
books of the police. I know that 
you, Jan Vanderstegen, if hitherto 
unscarred by those wounds in de- 
fence of freedom which despots and 
cowards would fain miscall the 
brands of the felon, still owe it to 
your special fraternity to keep your 
movements rigidly concealed. The 
tyrant would suppress the Interna- 
tional Society, and forbids it the 
liberty of congress. To you three 
is granted the secret entrance to our 
council-hall. But we Frenchmen 
are as yet safe in our supposed in- 
significance. Confréres, permit me 
to impress on you the causes why, 
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insignificant as we seem, we are 
really formidable. In the first 
place, we are few: the great mis- 
take in most secret associations has 
been, to admit many councillors; 
and disunion enters wherever many 
tongues can wrangle. In the next 
place, though so few in council, we 
are legion when the time comes for 
action; because we are representa- 
tive men each of his own section, 
and each section is capable of an in- 
definite expansion. 

“You, valiant Pole—you, politic 
Italian—enjoy the confidence of 
thousands now latent in unwatched 
homes and harmless callings, but 
who, when you lift a finger, will, 
like the buried dragon’s teeth, spring 
up into armed men. You, Jan 
Vanderstegen, the trusted delegate 
from Verviers, that swarming camp 
of wronged labour in its revolt from 
the iniquities of capital—you, when 
the hour arrives, can touch the wire 
that flashes the telegram ‘ Arise’ 
through all the lands in which 
workmen combine against their op- 
pressors. 

‘‘Of us five Frenchmen, let me 
speak more modestly. You—sage 
and scholar—Felix Ruvigny, hon- 
oured alike for the profundity of 
your science and the probity of your 
manners, induced to join us by your 
abhorrence of priestcraft and super- 
stition—you have a wide connection 
among all the enlightened reasoners 
who would emancipate the mind of 
man from the trammels of Church- 
born fable—and when the hour 
arrives in which it is safe to say, 
‘Delenda est Roma,’ you know where 


to find the pens that are more vic-, 


torious than swords against a Church 
andaCreed. You” (turning to the 
surgeon)—‘‘ you, Gaspard le Noy, 
whom a vile calumny has robbed of 
the throne in your profession, so 
justly due to your skill—you, nobly 
scorning the rich and great, have 
devoted yourself to tend and heal 
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the humble and the penniless, so 
that you have won the popular title 
of the ‘ Médecin des Pauvres,’— 
when the time comes wherein sol- 
diers shall fly before the sans culottes, 
and the mob shall begin the work 
which they who move mobs will 
complete, the clients of Gaspard 
le Noy will be the avengers of his 
wrongs. 

‘*You, Armand Monnier, simple 
ouvrier, but of illustrious parentage, 
for your grandsire was the beloved 
friend of the virtuous Robespierre, 
your father perished a hero and a 
martyr in the massacre of the coup 
@état ; you, cultured in the elo- 
quence of Robespierre himself, and in 
the persuasive philosophy of Robes- 
pierre’s teacher, Rousseau—you, the 
idolised orator of the Red Republi- 
cans—you will be indeed a chief of 
dauntless bands when the trum- 
pet sounds for battle. Young pub- 
licist and poet, Gustave Rameau— 
I care not which you are at present, 
I know what you will be soon—you 
need nothing for the development 


of your powers over the many but 
an organ for their manifestation. 


I now descend inio 
the bathos of egotism. Iam com- 
pelled lastly to speak of myself. It 
was at Marseilles and Lyons, as you 
already know, that I first conceived 
the plan of this representative asso- 
ciation. For years before I had been 
in familiar intercourse with the 
friends of freedom—that is, with the 
foes of the Empire. They are not 
all poor. Some few are rich and 
generous. Ido not say these rich 
and few concur in the ultimate 
objects of the poor and many. But 
they concur in the first object, the 
demolition of that which exists— 
the Empire. In the course of my 
special calling of negotiator or agent 
in the towns of the Midi, I formed 
friendships with some of these pros- 
perous malcontents. And out of 
these friendships I conceived the 


Of that anon. 
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idea which is embodied in this coun- 
cil. 

‘* According to that conception, 
while the council may communicate 
as it will with all societies, secret 
or open, having revolution for their 
object, the council refuses to merge 
itself in any other confederation: it 
stands aloof and independent; it 
declines to admit into its code any 
special articles of faith in a future 
beyond the bounds to which it limits 
its design and its force. That de- 
sign unites us; to go beyond would 
divide. We all agree to destroy 
the Napoleonic dynasty; none of 
us might agree as to what we should 
place in its stead. All of us here 
present might say ‘A _ republic.’ 
Ay, but of what kind? Vander- 
stegen would have it socialistic; 
Monnier goes further and would 
have it communistic, on the princi- 
ples of Fourier; Le Noy adheres to 
the policy of Danton, and would 
commence the republic by a reign 
of terror; our Italian ally abhors 
the notion of general massacre, 
and advocates individual assassina- 
tion. Ruvigny would annihilate 
the worship of a Deity; Monnier 
holds, with Voltaire and Robes- 
pierre, that ‘if there were no Deity, 
it would be necessary to Man to 
create one.’ Bref, we could not 
agree upon any plan for the new 
edifice, and therefore we refuse to 
discuss one till the ploughshare has 
gone over theruins of the old. But 
Ihave another and more practical 
reason for keeping our council dis- 
tinct from all societies with profess- 
ed objects beyond that of demoli- 
tion. We need a certain command 
of money. Itis I who bring to you 
that, and—how? Not from my 
own resources; they but suffice to 
support myself. Not by contribu- 
tions from ouvriers, who, as you well 
know, will subscribe only for their 
own ends in the victory of workmen 
over masters. I bring money to you 
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from the coffers of the rich malcon- 
tents. Their politics are not those 
of most present; their poljtics are 
what they term moderate. Some 
are indeed for a republic, but for a 
republic strong in defence of order, 
in support of property; others— 
and they are the more numerous 
and the more rich—for a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and, if possible, 
for the abridgment of universal 
suffrage, which, in their eyes, tends 
only to anarchy in the towns and 
arbitrary rule under priestly influ- 
ence in the rural districts. They 
would not subscribe a sou if they 
thought it went to further the de- 
signs whether of Ruvigny the athe- 
ist, or of Monnier, who would en- 
list the Deity of Rousseau on the 
side of the drapeau rouge—not a 
sow if they knew I had the honour 
to boast such confréres as I see 
around me. They subscribe, as we 
concert, for the fall of Bonaparte. 
The policy I adopt I borrow from 
the policy of the English Liberals. 
In England, potent millionnaires, 
high-born dukes, devoted Church- 
men, belonging to the Liberal party, 
accept the services of men who look 
forward to measures which would 
ruin capital, eradicate aristocracy, 
and destroy the Church, provided 
these men combine with them in 
some immediate step onward against 
the Tories. They have a proverb 
which I thus adapt to French local- 
ities: If a train passes Fontaine- 
bleau on its way to Marseilles, why 
should I not take it to Fontaine- 
bleau because other passengers are 
going on to Marseilles? 

‘* Confréres, it seems to me the 
moment has come when we may ven- 
ture some of the fund placed at my 
disposal to other purposes than 
those to which it has been hitherto 
devoted. I propose, therefore, to 
set up a journal under the auspices 
of Gustave Rameau as_ editor-in- 
chief—a journal which, if he listen 
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to my advice, will create no small 
sensation. It will begin with a 
tone of impartiality ; it will refrain 
from all violence of invective; it 
will have wit, it will have sentiment, 
and eloquence; it will win its way 
into the salons and cafés of educated 
men; and then, and then, when it 
does change from polished satire into 
fierce denunciation and sides with 
the blouses, its effect will be startling 
and terrific. Of this I will say more 
to Citizen Rameau in private. To 
you I need not enlarge upon the fact 
that, at Paris, a combination of men, 
though immeasurably superior to us 
in status or influence, without a jour- 
nal at command, is nowhere; with 
such a journal, written not to alarm 
but to seduce fluctuating opinions, 
a combination of men immeasurably 
inferior to us may be anywhere. 

‘* Confréres, this affair settled, I 
proceed to distribute amongst you 
sums of which each who receives 
will render me an account, except 
our valued confrére the Pole. All 
that we can subscribe to the cause 


of humanity, a representative of 


Poland requires for himself.” (A 
suppressed laugh among all but the 
Pole, who looked round with a 
grave, imposing air, as much as to 
say, ‘What is there to laugh at?— 
a simple truth.’) 

M. Lebeau then presented to 
each of his confréres a sealed envel- 
ope,containing no doubt a bank- 
note, and perhaps also private in- 
structions as to its disposal. It was 
one of his rules to make the amount 
of any sum granted to an individual 
nember of the society from the fund 
at his disposal a confidential secret 
beween himself and the recipient. 
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Thus jealousy was avoided if the 
sums were unequal; and unequal 
they generally were. In the present 
instance the two largest sums were 
given to the Médecin des Pauvres 
and to the delegate from Verviers. 
Both were no doubt to be distri- 
buted among ‘the poor,’ at the dis- 
cretion of the trustee appointéd. 

Whatever rules with regard to the 
distribution of money M. Lebeau 
laid down were acquiesced in with- 
out demur, for the money was found 
exclusively by himself, and furnish- 
ed without the pale of the Secret 
Council, of which he had made him- 
self founder and dictator. Some 
other business was then discussed, 
sealed reports from each mem- 
ber were handed to the president, 
who placed them unopened in his 
pocket, and resumed— 

‘* Confréres, our séance is now 
concluded. The period forour next 
meeting must remain indefinite, for 
I myself shall leave Paris as soon as 
I have set on foot the journal, on the 
details of which I will confer with 
Citizen Rameau. I am not satisfied 
with the progress made by the two 
travelling missionaries who com- 
plete our Council of Ten; and 
though I do not question their zeal, 
I think my experience may guide 
it if I take a journey to the towns of 
Bordeaux and Marseilles, where they 
now are. But should circumstances 
demanding concert or action arise, 
you may be sure that I will either 
summon a meeting or transmit in- 
structions to such of our members 
asmay be most usefully employed. 
For the present, confréres, you are 
relieved. Remain only you, dear 
young author.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Left alone with Gustave Rameau, 
the President of the Secret Council 
remained silently musing for some 


moments; but his countenance was 
no longer moody and overcast—his 
nostrils were dilated, as in triumph 
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—there was a half-smile of pride 
on his lips. Rameau watched him 
curiously and admiringly. The 
young man had the impressionable, 
excitable temperament common to 
Parisian genius—especially when it 
nourishes itself on absynthe. «He 
enjoyed the romance of belonging 
to a secret society; he was acute 
enough to recognise the sagacity by 
which this small conclave was kept 
out of those crazed combinations for 
impracticable theories, more likely 
to lead adventurers to the Tarpeian 
Rock than to the Capitol; while yet 
those crazed combinations might, 
in some critical moment, become 
strong instruments in the hands of 
practical ambition. Lebeau fascin- 
ated him and took colossal propor- 
tions in his intoxicated vision— 
vision indeed intoxicated at this 
moment, for before it floated the 
realised image of his aspirations,—a 
journal of which he was to be the 
editor-in-chief—in which his poetry, 
his prose, shoule occupy space as 
large as he pleased—through which 
his name, hitherto scarce known 
beyond a literary clique, would re- 
sound in salon and club and café, 
and become a familiar music on the 
lips of fashion. And he owed this 
to the man seated there—1 pro- 
digious man! 

** Cher poéte,” said Lebeau, break- 
ing silence, ‘‘it gives me no mean 
pleasure to think I am opening a 
career to one whose talents fit him 
for those goals on which they who 
reach write names that posterity shall 
read. Struck with certain articles of 
yours in the journal made celebrated 
by the wit and gaiety of Savarin, 
I took pains privately to inquire into 
your birth, your history, connections, 
antecedents. Allconfirmed my first 
impression, that you were exactly 
the writer I wish to secure to our 
cause. I therefore sought you in 
your rooms, unintroduced and a 
stranger, in order to express my 
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admiration of your compositions, 
Bref, we soon became friends; and 
after comparing minds, I admitted 
you, at your request, into this Secret 
Council. Now, in proposing to you 
the conduct of the journal I would 
establish, for which I am prepared 
to find all necessary funds, I am 
compelled to make imperative con- 
ditions. Nominally you will be 
editor-in-chief: that station, if the 
journal succeeds, will secure you 
position and fortune; if it fail, you 
fail with it. But we will not speak 
of failure; I must have it succeed. 
Our interest, then, is the same. 
Before that interest all puerile vani- 
ties fade away. Nominally, I say, 
you are editor-in-chief; but all the 
real work of editing will, at first, be 
done by others.” 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Rameau, aghast 
and stunned. Lebeau resumed— 

‘To establish the journal I pro- 
pose needs more than the genius of 
youth; it needs the tact and expe- 
rience of mature years.” 

Rameau sank back on his chair 
with a sullen sneer on his pale lips. 
Decidedly Lebeau was not so great 
a man as he had thought. 

‘*A certain portion of the jour- 
nal,” continued Lebeau, ‘‘ will be 
exclusively appropriated to your 
pen.” 

Rameau’s lip lost the sneer. 

‘*But your pen must be therein 
restricted to compositions of pure 
fancy, disporting in a world that 
does not exist; or, if on graver 
themes connected with the beings 
of the world that does exist, the 
subjects will be dictated to you and 
revised. Yet even in the higher 
departments of a journal intended 
to make way at its first start, we 
need the aid, not indeed of men who 
write better than you, but of men 
whose fame is established—whose 
writings, good or bad, the public 
run to read, and will find good even 
if they are bad. You must consign 
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one column to the playful comments 
and witticisms of Savarin.” 

‘‘Savarin? But he has a journal 
of his own. He will not, as an 
author, condescend to write in one 
just set up by me. And as a 
politician, he as certainly will not 
aid in an ultra-democratic revolution. 
If he care for politics at all, he is a 
constitutionalist, an Orleanist.” 

‘‘ Enfant ! as an author Savarin 
will condescend to contribute to 
your journal, istly, because it in 
no way attempts to interfere with 
his own; 2dly—I can tell you a 
secret-—Savarin’s journal no longer 
suffices for his existence; he has 
sold more than two-thirds of its 
property ; heis in debt, and his cre- 
ditor is urgent; and to-morrow you 
will offer Savarin 30,000 francs for 
one column from his pen, and signed 
by his name, for two months from 
the day the journal starts. He will 
accept, partly because the sum will 
clear off the debt that hampers 
him, partly because he will take 
care that the amount becomes 
known; and that will help him to 
command higher terms for the sale 
of the remaining shares in the 
journal he now edits, for the new 
book which you told me he intend- 
ed to write, and for the new jour- 
nal which he will be sure to set up 
as soon as he has disposed of the old 
one. You say that, as a politician, 
Savarin, an Orleanist, will not aid 
in an ultra-democratic revolution. 
Who asks him to do so? Did I 
not imply at the meeting that 
we commence our journal with 
politics the mildest. Though revo- 
lutions are not made with rose- 
water, it is rose-water that nourishes 
their roots. The polite cynicism 
of authors, read by those who float 
on the surface of society, prepares 
the way for the social ferment in 
its deeps. Had there been no 
Voltaire there would have been no 
Camille Desmoulins. Had _ there 


been no Diderot there would have 
been no Marat. We start as polite 
cynics. Of all cynics Savarin is the 
politest. But when I bid high for 
him, it is his clique that I bid for. 
Without his clique he is but a wit; 
with his clique, a power. Partly 
out of that clique, partly out of a 
circle beyond it, which Savarin can 
more or less influence, I select ten. 
Here is the list of them; study it. 
Entre nous, I esteem their writings 
as little as I do artificial flies; but 
they are the artificial flies at which, 
in this particular season of the year, 
the public rise. You must procure 
at least five of the ten; and I leave 
you carte blanche as to the terms, 
Savarin gained, the best of them 
will be proud of being his associates. 
Observe, none of these messieurs of 
brilliant imagination are‘ to write 
political articles; those will be fur- 
nished to you anonymously, and 
inserted without erasure or omission. 
When you have secured Savarin, 
and five at least of the collaborateurs 
in the list, write to me at my office. 
I give you four days todo this; and 
the day the journal starts you enter 
into the income of 15,000 francs 
a-year, with a rise in salary propor- 
tioned to profits; are you contented 
with the terms ?” 

‘‘Of course Iam; but supposing 
I do not gain the aid of Savarin, or 
five at least of the list you give, 
which I see at a glance contains 
names the most @ la mode in this 
kind of writing, more than one of 
them of high social rank, whom it 
is difficult for me even to approach 
—if, I say, I fail ?” 

‘*What! with a carte blanche of 
terms? fie! Are you a Parisian ? 
Well, to answer you frankly, if you 
fail in so easy a task, you are not 
the man to edit our journal, and I 
shall find another. Allez, courage! 
Take my advice; see Savarin the 
first thing to-morrow morning. Of 
course, my name and calling you 
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will keep a profound secret from him 
as from all. Say as mysteriously 


as you can that parties you are for- 
bidden to name instruct you to treat 
with M. Savarin, and offer him the 
terms I have specified, the 30,000 
francs paid to him in advance the 
moment he signs the simple memor- 
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andum of agreement. The more 
mysterious you are, the more you 
will impose—that is, wherever you 
offer money and don’t ask for it.” 

Here Lebeau took up his hat, 
and, with a courteous nod of adieu, 
lightly descended the gloomy 
stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At night, after this final interview 
with Lebeau, Graham took leave for 
good of his lodgings in Montmartre, 
and returned to his apartment in the 
Rue d’Anjou. He spent several hours 
of the next morning in answering 
numerous letters, accumulated dur- 
ing his absence. Late in the after- 
noon he had an interview with M. 
Renard, who, as at that season of 
the year he was not overbusied with 
other affairs, engaged to obtain leave 
to place -his services at Graham’s 
command during the time requisite 
for inquiries at Aix, and to be in 
readiness to start the next day. 
Graham then went forth to pay one 
or two farewell visits; and these 
over, bent his way through the 
Champs Elysées towards Isaura’s 
villa, when he suddenly encounter- 
ed Rochebriant on horseback. The 
Marquis courteously dismounted, 
committing his horse to the care of 
the groom, and, linking his arm in 
Graham’s, expressed his pleasure at 
seeing him again; then, with some 
visible hesitation and embarrass- 
ment, he turned the conversation 
towards the political aspects of 
France. 

‘¢ There was,” he said, ‘‘much in 
certain words of yours, when we last 
walked together in this very path, 
that sank deeply into my mind 
at the time, and over which I have 
of late still more earnestly reflected. 
You spoke of the duties a French- 
man owed to France, and the ‘ im- 
policy’ of remaining aloof from all 


public employment on the part of 
those attached to the Legitimist 
cause.” 

‘*True, it cannot be the policy of 
any party to forget that between the 
irrevocable past and the uncertain 
future there intervenes the action of 
the present time.” 

‘* Should you, as an impartial by- 
stander, consider it dishonourable in 
me if I entered the military service 
under the ruling sovereign ?” 

‘*Certainly not, if your country 
needed you.” 

*¢ And it may, may it not ? I hear 
vague rumours of coming war in al- 
most every salon I frequent. There 
has been gunpowder in the atmo- 
sphere we breathe ever since the 
battle of Sadowa. What think you 
of German arrogance and ambition ! 
Will they suffer the swords of France 
to rust in their scabbards ?” 

‘*My dear Marquis, I should in- 
cline to put the question otherwise. 
Will the jealous amour propre of 
France permit the swords of Ger- 
many to remain sheathed? But in 
either case, no politician can see 
without grave apprehension two 
nations so warlike, close to each 
other, divided by a border-land that 
one covets and the other will not 
yield, each armed to the teeth; the 
one resolved to brook no rival, the 
other equally determined to resist all 
aggression. And therefore, as you 
say, war is in the atmosphere; and 
we may also hear, in the clouds that 
give no sign of dispersion, the growl 
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of the gathering thunder. War may 
come any day; and if France be not 
at once the victor - 

‘France not at once the victor !” 
interrupted Alain, passionately; 
‘and against a Prussian! Permit 
me to say no Frenchman can believe 
that.” 

‘Let no man despise a foe,” said 
Graham, smiling halfsadly. ‘‘How- 
ever, I must not incur the danger of 
wounding your national suscepti- 
bilities. To return tothe point you 
raise. If France needed the aid of 
her best and bravest, a true descen- 
dant of Henri Quatre ought to blush 
for his ancient noblesse were a Roche- 
briant to say, ‘But I don’t like the 
colour of the flag.’” 

‘Thank you,” said Alain, simply ; 
“that is enough.” There was a 
pause, the young men walking on 
slowly, arm in arm. And then 
there flashed across Graham’s mind 
the recollection of talk on another 
subject in that very path. Here he 
had spoken to Alain in deprecation 
of any possible alliance with Isaura 
Cicogna, the destined actress and 
public singer. His cheek flushed ; 
his heart smote him. What! had 
he spoken slightingly of her—of her? 
What—if she became his own wife! 
What! had he himself failed in the 
respect which he would demand as 
her right from the loftiest of his 
high-born kindred! What, to 
would this man, of fairer youth than 
himself, think of that disparaging 
counsel, when he heard that the 
monitor had won the prize from 
which he had warned another? 
Would it not seem that he had but 
spoken in the mean cunning dictat- 
ed by the fear of a worthier rival? 
Stung by these thoughts, he arrest- 
ed his steps, and, looking the Mar- 
quis full in the face, said, ‘* You re- 
mind me of one subject in our talk 
many weeks since, it is my duty to 
remind you of another. Atthat time 
you, and, speaking frankly, I myself, 


acknowledged the charm in the face 
of a young Italian lady. I told you 
then that, on learning she was in- 
tended for the stage, the charm for 
me had vanished. I said, bluntly, 
that it should vanish perhaps still 
more utterly for a noble of your il- 
lustrious name; you remember ?” 

‘¢Yes,” answered Alain, hesitat- 
ingly, and with a look of surprise. 

‘*T wish now to retract all I said 
thereon. Mademoiselle Cicogna is 
not bent on the profession for which 
she was educated. She would will- 
ingly renounce all idea of entering 
it. Theonly counter-weight which, 
viewed whether by my reason or my 
prejudices, could be placed in the 
opposite scale to that of the excel- 
lences which might make any man 
proud to win her, is withdrawn. I 
have become acquainted with her 
since the date of our conversation. 
Hers is a mind which harmonises 
with the loveliness of her face. In 
one word, Marquis, I should deem 
myself honoured, as well as blest, 
by such a bride. It was due to her 
that I should say this; it was due 
also to you, in case you retain the 
impression I sought in ignorance to 
efface. And Iam bound, as a gen- 
tleman, to obey this twofold duty, 
even though in so doing I bring 
upon myself the affliction of a can- 
didate for the hand to which I 
would fain myself aspire—a candi- 
date with pretensions in every way 
far superior to my own.” 

An older or a more cynical man 
than Alain de Rochebriant might 
well have found something sus- 
picious in a confession thus sin- 
gularly volunteered ; but the Marquis 
was himself so loyal that he had no 
doubt of the loyalty of Graham. 

‘*T reply to you,” he said, ‘‘ with 
a frankness which finds an example 
in your own. The first fair face 
which attracted my fancy since my 
arrival at Paris was that of the 
Italian demoiselle of whom you speak 
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in terms of such respect. I do 
think if I had then been thrown 
into her society, and found her to 
be such as you no doubt truthfully 
describe, that fancy might have be- 
come a very grave emotion. I was 
then so poor, so friendless, so de- 
spondent. Your words of warning 
impressed me at the time, but less 
durably than you might suppose ; 
for that very night as I sat in my 
solitary attic I said to myself, ‘ Why 
should I shrink, with an obsolete 
old-world prejudice, from what my 
forefathers woud have termed a 
mésalliance? What is the value of 
my birthright now? None—worse 
than none. It excludes me from all 
careers; my name is but a load that 
weighs me down. Why should I 
make that name a curse as well as a 
burden? Nothing is left to me but 
that which is permitted to all men 
—wedded and holy love. Could I 
win to my heart the smile of a 
woman who brings me that dower, 
the home of my fathers would lose 
its gloom.’ And therefore, if at 


that time I had become familiarly 
acquainted with her who had thus 
attracted my eye and engaged my 
thoughts, she might have become 
my destiny; but now!” 

‘*But now ?” 


[March 


‘‘Things have changed. Iamno 
longer poor, friendless, solitary. I 
have entered the world of my equals 
as a Rochebriant; I have made my- 
self responsible for the dignity of 
my name. I could not give that 
name to one, however peerless in 
herself, of whom the world would 
say, ‘ But for her marriage she would 
have been a singer on the stage!’ 
I will own more: the fancy I con- 
ceived for the first fair face, other 
fair faces have dispelled. At this 
moment, however, Ihave no thought 
of marriage; and having known the 
anguish of struggle, the privations 
of poverty, I would ask no woman 
to share the hazard of my return to 
them. You might present me, then, 
safely to this beautiful Italian—cer- 
tain, indeed, that I should be her 
admirer ; equally certain that I could 
not become your rival.” 

There was something in this 
speech that jarred upon Graham’s 
sensitive pride. But, on the whole, 
he felt relieved, both in honour and 
in heart. After a few more words, 
the two young men shook hands and 
parted. Alain remounted his horse. 
The day was now declining. Gra- 
ham hailed a vacant jiacre, and di- 
rected the driver to Isaura’s villa. 


CHAPTER IX.—ISAURA, 


“ The sun was sinking slowly as 
Isaura sat at her window, gazing 
dreamily on the rose-hued clouds 
that made the western border-land 
between earth and heaven. On the 
table before her lay a few sheets of 
MS. hastily written, not yet repe- 
rused. That restless mind of hers 
had left its trace on the MS. 

It is characteristic perhaps of the 
different genius of the sexes, that 
woman takes to written composition 
more impulsively, more intuitively, 
than man—letter-writing, to him a 


task-work, is to her a recreation. 
Between the age of sixteen and the 
date of marriage, six well-educated 
clever girls out of ten keep a jour- 
nal; not one well-educated man in 
ten thousand does. So, without 
serious and settled intention of be- 
coming an author, how naturally a 
girl of ardent feeling and vivid fan- 
cy seeks in poetry or romance 
a confessional—an outpouring of 
thought and sentiment, which are 
mysteries to herself till she has 
given them words—and which, 
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frankly revealed on the page, she sconsciously from the harmony be- 


would not, perhaps could not, utter 
orally to a living ear. 

During the last few days, the 
desire to create in the realm of fable 
beings constructed by her own breath, 
spiritualised by her own soul, had 
grown irresistibly upon this fair 
child of song. In fact, when 
Graham’s words had decided the 
renunciation of her destined career, 
her instinctive yearnings for the 
utterance of those sentiments or 
thoughts which can only find expres- 
sion in some form of art, denied the 
one vent, irresistibly impelled her 
to the other. And in this impulse 
she was confirmed by the thought 
that here at least there was nothing 
which her English friend could 
disapprove—none of the perils that 
beset the actress. Here it seemed 
as if, could she but succeed, her 
fame would be grateful to the pride 
of all who loved her. Here was a 
career ennobled by many a woman, 
and side by side in rivalry with 
renowned men. ‘To her it seemed 
that, could she in this achieve an 
honoured name, that name took its 
place at once amid the higher ranks 
of the social world, and in itself 
brought a priceless dowry and a 
starry crown. It was, however, not 
till after the visit to Enghien that 
this ambition took practical life and 
form. 

One evening after her return to 
Paris, by an effort so involuntary 
that it seemed to her no effort, she 
had commenced a tale—without plan 
—without method—without know- 
ing in one page what would fill the 
next. Her slight fingers hurried on 
as if, like the pretended spirit mani- 
festations, impelled by an invisible 
agency without the pale of the world. 
She was intoxicated by the mere 
joy of inventing ideal images. In 
her own special art an elaborate 
artist, here she had no thought of art; 
if art was in her work, it sprang un- 
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“tween herself and her subject—as it 


is, perhaps, with the early soarings of 
the genuine lyric poets, in contrast 
to the dramatic. For the true lyric 
poet is intensely personal, intensely 
subjective. Itis himself that he ex- 
presses—that he represents—and he 
almost ceases to be lyrical when he 
seeks to go out of his own existence 
into that of others with whom he 
has no sympathy, no rapport. This 
tale was vivid with genius as yet 
untutored—genius in its morning 
freshness, full of beauties, full of 
faults. Isaura distinguished not the 
faults from the beauties. She felt 
only a vague persuasion that there 
was a something higher and bright- 
er—a something more true to her 
own idiosyncrasy—-than could be 
achieved by the art that ‘sings 
other people’s words to other people’s 
music.’ From the work thus com- 
menced she had now paused. And 
it seemed to her fancies that between 
her inner self and the scene without, 
whether in the skies and air and 
sunset, or in the abodes of men 
stretching far and near, till lost 
amid the roofs and domes of the 
great city, she had fixed and riveted 
the link of a sympathy hitherto fluc- 
tuating, unsubstantial, evanescent, 
undefined. Absorbed in her reverie, 
she did not notice the deepening of 
the short twilight, till the servant 
entering drew the curtains between 
her and the world without, and 
placed the lamp on the table beside 
her. Then she turned away with a 
restless sigh, her eyes fell on the 
MS., but the charm of it was gone. 
A sentiment of distrust in its worth 
had crept into her thoughts, uncon- 
sciously to herself, and the page 
open before her at an uncompleted 
sentence seemed unwelcome and 


wearisome as a copy-book is to a 
child condemned to relinquish a 
fairy tale half told, and apply him- 


She fell 
T 


self to a task half done. 
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again into a reverie, when, starting 
as from a dream, she heard hersel 
addressed by name, and turning 
round saw Savarin and Gustave 
Rameau in the room. 

‘‘We are come, Signorina,” said 
Savarin, ‘“‘to announce to you a 
piece of news, and to hazard a peti- 
tion. The news is this: my young 
friend here has found a Mecenas 
who has the good taste so to admire 
his lucubrations under the nom de 
plume of Alphonse de Valcour as to 
volunteer the expenses for starting 
a new journal, of which Gustave 
Rameau is to be editor-in-chief; and 
I have promised to assist him as 
contributor for the first two months, 
I have given him notes of introduc- 
tion to certain other fewilletonistes 
and critics whom he has on his 
list. But all put together would 
not serve to float the journal like a 
short roman frog, Madame de Grant- 
mesnil. Knowing your intimacy 
with that eminent artist, I venture 
to back Rameau’s supplication that 


you would exert your influence on 


his behalf. As to the honoraires, 
she has but to name them.” 

“ Carte blanche,’ cried Rameau, 
eagerly. 

“You know Eulalie too well, M. 
Savarin,” answered Isaura, with a 
smile half reproachful, ‘‘ to suppose 
that she is a mercenary in letters, 
and sells her services to the best 
bidder.” 

“ Bah, delle enfant /” said Savarin, 
with his gay light laugh. “ Busi- 
ness is business, and books as well 
as razors are made to sell. But, of 
course, a proper prospectus of the 
journal must accompany your re- 
quest to write in it. Meanwhile, 
Rameau will explain to you, as he 
has done to me, that the journal in 
question is designed for circulation 
among readers of haute classe: it is 
to be pleasant and airy, full of bons 
mots and anecdote; witty, but not 
ill-natured. Politics to be liberal, 
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of course, but of elegant admix- 
ture—champagne and seltzer-water. 
In fact, however, I suspect that the 
politics will be a very inconsiderable 
feature in this organ of fine arts and 
manners; some amateur scribbler 
in the ‘beaw monde’ will supply 
them. For the rest, if my intro- 
ductory letters are successful, Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil will not be in 
bad company.” 

“You will write to Madame de 
Grantmesnil ?” asked Rameau, plead- 
ingly. 

‘“‘ Certainly I will, as soon——’ 

‘* As soon as you have the pros- 
pectus, and the names of the col- 
laborateurs,” interrupted Rameau. 
‘“*T hope to send you these in a very 
few days.” 

While Rameau was thus speaking, 
Savarin had seated himself by the 
table, and his eye mechanically rest- 
ing on the open MS. lighted by 
chance upon a sentence—an aphor- 
ism—embodying a very delicate 
sentiment in very felicitous diction. 
One of those choice condensations of 
thought, suggesting so much more 
than is said, which are never found 
in mediocre writers, and, rare even 
in the best, come upon us like truths 
seized by surprise. 

* Parbleu/” exciaimed Savarin, 
in the impulse of genuine admira- 
tion, “but this is beautiful; what 
is more, it is original,’’—and he 
read the words aloud. Blushing 
with shame and resentment, Isaura 
turned and hastily placed her hand 
on the MS. 

“Pardon,” said Savarin, humbly ; 
“T confess my sin, but it was so 
unpremeditated that it does not 
merit a severe penance. Do not 
look at me so reproachfully. We 
all know that young ladies keep 
commonplace-books in which they 
enter passages that strike them in 
the works they read. And you have 
but shown an exquisite taste in se- 
lecting this gem. Do tell me where 
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you found it. Is it somewhere in 
Lamartine ?” 

“No,” answered Isaura, half in- 
audibly, and with an effort to with- 
draw the paper. Savarin gently 
detained her hand, and looking earn- 
estly into her tell-tale face, divined 
her secret. 

“It is your own, Signorina! Ac- 
cept the congratulations of a very 
practised and somewhat fastidious 
critic. If the rest of what you 
write resembles this sentence, con- 
tribute to Rameau’s journal, and I 
answer for its success.” 

Rameau approached, half incre- 
dulous, half envious. 

‘‘My dear child,” resumed Sava- 
rin, drawing away the MS. from 
Isaura’s coy, reluctant clasp, ‘‘ do 
permit me to cast a glance over 
these papers. For what I yet know, 
there may be here more promise of 
fame than even you could gain as a 
singer.” 

The electric chord in Isaura’s 
heart was touched. Who cannot 
conceive what the young writer 
feels, especially the young woman- 
writer, when hearing the first cheery 
note of praise from the lips of a 
writer of established fame? 

“Nay, this cannot be worth 
your reading,” said Isaura, falter- 
ingly ; ‘I have never written any- 
thing of the kind before, and this 
is a riddle to me. I know not,” 
she added, with a sweet low laugh, 
“why I began, nor how I should 
end it.” 

“So much the better,” said Sava- 
rin; and he took the MS., with- 
drew to a recess by the further 
window, and seated himself there, 
reading silently and quickly, but 
now and then with a brief pause of 
reflection. 

Rameau placed himself beside 
Isaura on the divan, and began 
talking with her earnestly—earnest- 
ly, for it was about himself and his 
aspiring hopes. Isaura, on the other 


hand, more woman-like than author- 
like, ashamed even to seem absorbed 
in herself and her hopes, and with 
her back turned, in the instinct of 
that shame, against the reader of 
her MS.,—Isaura listened and 
sought to interest herself solely in 
the young fellow-author. Seeking 
to do so, she succeeded genuinely, 
for ready sympathy was a prevalent 
characteristic of her nature. 

“Oh,” said Rameau, “I am at 
the turning-point of my life. Ever 
since boyhood I have been haunted 
with the words of André Chénier 
on the morning he was led to the 
scaffold: ‘And yet there was some- 
thing here,’ striking his forehead. 
Yes, I, poor, low-born, launching 
myself headlong in the chase of a 
name; I, underrated, uncompre- 
hended, indebted even for a hear- 
ing to the patronage of an amiable 
trifler like Savarin, ranked by petty 
rivals ina grade below themselves, 
-—I now see before me, suddenly, 
abruptly presented, the expanding 
gates into fame and fortune. Assist 
me, you!” 

“ But how,?” said Isaura, already 
forgetting her MS. ; and certainly 
Rameau did not refer to that. 

‘*How!” echoed Rameau. ‘“‘ How! 
But do you not see—or, at least, 
do you not conjecture—this jour- 
nal of which Savarin speaks con- 
tains my present and my future? 
Present independence, opening to 
fortune and renown. Ay,—and who 
shall say ? renown beyond that of 
the mere writer. Behind the gaudy 
scaffolding of this rickety Empire, 
a new social edifice unperceived 
arises; and in that edifice the halls 
of State shall be given to the men 
who help obscurely to build it—to 
men like me.” Here, drawing her 
hand into his own, fixing on her 
the most imploring gaze of his dark 
persuasive eyes, and utterly uncon- 
scious of bathos in his adjuration, 
he added—“ Plead for me with your 
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whole mind and heart; use your 
uttermost influence with the illus- 
trious writer, whose pen can assure 
the fates of my journal.” 


[March 


Here the door suddenly opened, 
and following the servant, who an- 
nounced unintelligibly his name, 
there entered Graham Vane. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Englishman halted at the 
threshold. His eye, passing rapidly 
over the figure of Savarin reading 
in the window-niche, rested upon 
Rameau and Isaura seated on the 
same divan, he with her hand 
clasped in both his own, and bend- 
ing his face towards hers so closely 
that a loose tress of her hair seemed 
to touch his forehead. 

The Englishman halted, and no 
revolution which changes the habit- 
udes and forms of States was ever so 
sudden as that, which passed without 
a word in the depths of his unconjec- 
tured heart. The heart has no history 
which philosophers can recognise. An 
ordinary political observer, contem- 
plating the condition of a nation, 
may very safely tell us what effects 
must follow the causes patent to his 
eyes. But the wisest and most far- 
seeing sage, looking at a man at one 
o'clock, cannot tell us what revulsions 
of his whole being may be made ere 
the clock strike two. 

As Isaura rose to greet her visitor, 
Savarin came from the window-niche, 
the MS. in his hand. 

‘Son of perfidious Albion,” said 
Savarin, gaily, ‘“‘we feared you had 
deserted the French alliance. Wel- 
come back to Paris, and the entente 
cordiale.” 

‘*Would I could stay to enjoy 
such welcome. ButI must again 
quit Paris.” 

“Soon to return, n’est ce pas? 
Paris is an irresistible magnet to /es 
beaux esprits. A propos of beaux 
esprits, be sure to leave orders with 
your bookseller, if you have one, to 
enter your name as subscriber to a 
new journal.” 


” 


“Certainly, if M. Savarin recom. 
mends it.” 

“He recommends it as a matter 
of course; he writes in it,” said 
Rameau. 

‘“A sufficient guarantee for its 
excellence. What is the name of 
the journal ?” 

“Not yet thought of,” answered 
Savarin. ‘“ Babes must be_ born 
before they are christened ; but it 
will be instruction enough to your 
bookseller to order the new journal 
to be edited by Gustave Rameau.” 

Bowing ceremoniously to the ed- 
itor in prospect, Graham said, half 
ironically, ‘‘ May I hope that in the 
department of criticism you will not 
be too hard upon poor Tasso ?” 

“ Never fear; the Signorina, who 
adores Tasso, will take him under 
her special protection,” said Savarin, 
interrupting Rameau’s sullen and 
embarrassed reply. 

Graham’s brow slightly contracted. 
“*Mademoiselle,” he said, “is then 
to be united in the conduct of this 
journal with M. Gustave Rameau ?” 

““No, indeed!” exclaimed Isaura, 
somewhat frightened at the idea. 

.“* But I hope,” said Savarin, 
“that the Signorina may become a 
contributor too important for an ed- 
itor to offend by insulting her fa- 
vourites, Tasso included. Rameau 
and I came hither to entreat her in- 
fluence with her intimate and illus- 
trious friend, Madame de Grant- 
mesnil, to insure the success of our 
undertaking by sanctioning the an- 
nouncement of her name as a con- 
tributor.” 

“Upon social questions—such as 
the laws of marriage ?” said Graham, 
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with a sarcastic smile, which con- 
cealed the quiver of his lip and the 
pain in his voice. 

“Nay,” answered Savarin, “ our 
journal will be too sportive, I hope, 
for matters so profound. We would 
rather have Madame de Grantmes- 
nil’s aid in some short roman, which 
will charm the fancy of all and 
offend the opinions of none. But 
since I came into the room, I care 
less for the Signorina’s influence 
with the great authoress,” and he 
glanced significantly at the MS. 

“How so?’ asked Graham, his 
eye following the glance. 

“Tf the writer of this MS. will 
conclude what she has begun, we 
shall be independent of Madame de 
Grantmesnil.” 

“Fie!” cried Isaura, impulsively, 
her face and neck bathed in blushes 
— fie! such words are a mockery.” 

Graham gazed at her intently, 
and then turned his eyes on Sava- 
rin. He guessed aright the truth. 
“Mademoiselle then is an author ?— 
In the style of her friend Madame 
de Grantmesnil ?” 

“Bah!” said Savarin, “I should 
indeed be guilty of mockery if I 
paid the Signorina so false a com- 
pliment as to say that in a first 
effort she attained to the style of 
one of the most finished sovereigns 
of language that has ever swayed 
the literature of France. When 
I say, ‘Give us this tale com- 
pleted, and I shall be consoled if 
the journal does not gain the aid of 
Madame de Grantmesnil,’ I mean 
that in these pages there is that 
nameless charm of freshness and 
novelty which compensates for 
many faults never committed by a 
practised pen like Madame de 
Grantmesnil’s. My dear young 
lady, go on with this story—finish 
it. When finished, do not disdain 
any suggestions I may offer in the 
way of correction. And I will ven- 
ture to predict to you so brilliant a 
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career as author, that you will not 
regret should you resign for that 
career the bravos you could com- 
mand as actress and singer.” The 
Englishman pressed his hand com- 
vulsively to his heart, as if smitten 
by a sudden spasm. But as his 
eyes rested on Isaura’s face, which 
had become radiant with the enthu- 
siastic delight of genius when the 
path it would select opens before it 
as if by a flash from heaven, what- 
ever of jealous irritation, whatever 
of selfish pain he might before have 
felt, was gone, merged in a senti- 
ment of unutterable sadness and 
compassion. Practical man as he 
was, he knew so well all the dan- 
gers, all the snares, all the sorrows, 
all the scandals menacing name and 
fame, that in the world of Paris 
must beset the fatherless girl who, 
not less in authorship than on the 
stage, leaves the safeguard of private 
life for ever behind her,—who be- 
comes a prey to the tongues of the 
public. At Paris, how slender is 
the line that divides the authoress 
from the Bohémienne! He sank 
into his chair silently, and passed 
his hand over his eyes, as if to shut 
out a vision of the future. 

Isaura in her excitement did not 
notice the effect on her English 
visitor. She could not have divined 
such an effect as possible. On the 
contrary, even subordinate to her 
joy at the thought that she had not 
mistaken the instincts which led her 
to a nobler vocation than that of the 
singer, that the cage-bar was opened, 
and space bathed in sunshine was 
inviting the new-felt wings,—sub- 
ordinate even to that joy was a joy 
more wholly, more simply, woman’s. 
“Tf,” thought she in this joy, “if 
this be true, my proud ambition is 
realised ; all disparities of worth and 
fortune are annulled between me 
and him to whom I would bring 
no shame of mésalliance!/” Poor 
dreamer, poor child ! 
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“You will let me see what you 
have written,” said Rameau, some- 
what imperiously, in the sharp voice 
habitual to him, and which pierced 
Graham’s ear like a splinter of 
glass. 

‘‘ No—not now; when finished.” 

“You will finish it ?” 

“Oh yes; how can [ help it after 
such encouragement?’ She held 
out her hand to Savarin, who kissed 
it gallantly ; then her eyes intuitive- 
ly sought Graham’s. By that time 
he had recovered his self-possession : 
he met her look tranquilly and with 
a smile; but the smile chilled her 
—she knew not why. 

The conversation then passed 
upon books and authors of the day, 
and was chiefly supported by the 
satirical pleasantries of Savarin, who 
was in high good spirits. 

Graham, who, as we know, had 
come with the hope of seeing Isaura 
alone, and with the intention of 
uttering words which, however 
guarded, might yet in absence serve 
as links of union, now no longer 
coveted that interview, no longer 
meditated those words. He soon 
rose to depart. 

“Will you dine with me to-mor- 
row?” asked Savarin. ‘“ Perhaps 
I may induce the Signorina and 
Rameau to offer you the temptation 
of meeting them.” 

‘** By to-morrow I shall be leagues 
away.” 

Tsaura’s heart sank. This 
the MS. was fairly forgotten. 

“You never said you were going 


time 
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so soon,” cried Savarin. ‘‘ Whendo 
you come back, vile deserter ?” 

“*T cannot even guess. Monsieur 
Rameau, count me among your sub- 
scribers. Mademoiselle, my best 
regards to Signora Venosta. When 
I see you again, no doubt you will 
have become famous.” 

Isaura here could not control 
herself. She rose impulsively, and 
approached him, holding out her 
hand, and attempting a smile. 

“But not famous in the way 
that you warned me from,” she said, 
in whispered tones. ‘‘ You are 
friends with me still?’ It was like 
the piteous wail of a child seeking 
to make it up with one who wants 
to quarrel, the child knows not 
why. 

Graham was moved, but what 
could he say? Could he have the 
right to warn her from this pro- 
fession also; forbid all desires, all 
roads of fame to this brilliant aspir- 
ant? Even a declared and accepted 
lover might well have deemed that 
that would be to ask too much. 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes, always a friend, 
if you could ever need one.” Her 
hand slid from his, and she turned 
away, wounded to the quick. 

‘* Have you your coupé at the door ?” 
asked Savarin. 

“ Simply a jiaecre.” 

* And are going back at once to 
Paris ?” 

“ty 

“Will you kindly drop me in the 
Rue de Rivoli #” 

“ Charmed to be of use.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


' As the jiaere bore to Paris Savarin 
and Graham, the former said, “I 
cannot conceive what rich simpleton 
could entertain so high an opinion 
of Gustave Rameau as to select a 
man so young, and of reputation, 
though promising, so undecided for 


an enterprise which requires such a 
degree of tact and judgment as the 
conduct of a new journal; and a 
journal, too, which is to address it- 
self to the beau monde. However, it 
is not for me to criticise a selection 
which brings a god-send to myself.” 
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“To yourself? You jest; you 
have a journal of your own. It can 
only be through an excess of good- 
nature that you lend your name and 
pen to the service of M. Gustave 
Rameau.” 

“*My good-nature does not go to 
that extent. It is Rameau who con- 
fers’a service upon me. Peste / mon 
cher, we French authors have not 
the rents of you rich English milords. 
And though I am the most economi- 
cal of our tribe, yet that journal of 
mine has failed me of late; and this 
morning I did not exactly see how 
I was to repay a sum I had been 
obliged to borrow of a money-lender 
—for I am too proud to borrow of 
friends, and too sagacious to borrow 
of publishers—when in walks ce cher 
petit Gustave with an offer for a 
few trifles toward starting this, new- 
born journal, which makes a new 
man of me. Now I am in the un- 
dertaking, my amour propre and my 
reputation are concerned in its suc- 
cess; and I shall take care that col- 
laborateurs of whose company I am 
not ashamed are in the same boat. 
But that charming girl, Isaura! 
What an enigma the gift of the pen 
is! No one can ever guess who has 
it until tried.” 

“The young lady’s MS., then, 
really merits the praise you bestowed 
on it ?” 

“Much more praise, though a 
great deal of blame, which I did not 
bestow. For in a first work faults 
insure success as much as beauties. 
Anything better than tame correct- 
ness. Yes, her first work, to judge 
by what is written, must make a hit 
—a great hit. And that will de- 
cide her career—a singer, an actress, 
may retire, often does when she mar- 
ries an author. But once an author 
always an author.” 

“Ah! is it so? 


If you had a 
beloved daughter, Savarin, would 
you encourage her to be an author ?” 

“‘ Frankly, no—principally because 
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in that case the chances are that 
she would marry an author; and 
French authors, at least in the imagi- 
native school, make very uncomforta- 
ble husbands.” 

“Ah, you think the Signorina 
will marry one of those uncomfort- 
able husbands—M. Rameau, per- 
haps.” 

‘““Rameau! Hein! nothing more 
likely. That beautiful face of his 
has its fascination. And to tell you 
the truth, my wife, who is a striking 
illustration of the truth that what 
woman wills heaven wills, is bent 
upon that improvement in Gustave’s 
moral life which she thinks a union 
with Mademoiselle Cicogna would 
achieve. At all events, the fair 
Italian would have in Rameau a 
husband who would not suffer her 
to bury her talents under a bushel. 
If she succeeds as a writer (by suc- 
ceeding I mean making money), he 
will see that her ink-bottle is never 
empty; and if she don’t succeed as 
a writer, he will take care that the 
world shall gain an actress or a 
singer. For Gustave Rameau has a 
great taste for luxury and show ; and 
whatever his wife can make, I will 
venture to say that he will manage to 
spend.” 

“TI thought you had an esteem 
and regard for Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna. It is Madame your wife, I 
suppose, who has a grudge against 
her ¢” 

“On the contrary, my wife idolises 
her.” 

‘Savages sacrifice to their idols 
the things they deem of value. Civi- 
lised Parisians sacrifice their idols 
themselves,—and to a thing that is 
worthless.” 

“Rameau is not worthless ; he has 
beauty, and youth, and talent. My 
wife thinks more highly of him than 
I do; but I must respect a man who 
has found admirers so sincere as to 
set him up in a journal, and give 
him carte blanche for terms to con- 
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tributors. I know of no man in 
Paris more valuable to me. His 
worth to me this morning is 30,000 
francs. I own I do not think him 
likely to be a very safe husband ; 
but then French female authors and 
artists seldom take any husbands 
except upon short leases. There are 
no vulgar connubial prejudices in 
the pure atmosphere of art. Women 
of genius, like Madame de Grant- 
mesnil, and perhaps like our charm- 
ing young friend, resemble canary- 
birds—to sing their best you must 
separate them from their mates.” 

The Englishman suppressed a 
groan, and turned the conversa- 
tion. 

When he had set down his lively 
companion, Vane dismissed his fiacre, 
and walked to his lodgings mus- 
ingly. 

“No,” he said inly; “I must 
wrench myself from the very me- 
mory of that haunting face,—the 
friend and pupil of Madame de 
Grantmesnil, the associate of Gus- 
tave Rameau, the rival of Julie 
Caumartin, the aspirant to that pure 
atmosphere of art in which there 
are no vulgar connubial prejudices ! 
Could I—whether I be rich or poor 
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—see in her the ideal of an English 
wife? As it is—as it is—with this 
mystery which oppresses me, which, 
till solved, leaves my own career 
insoluble,—as it is, how fortunate 
that I did not find her alone—did 
not utter the words that would fain 
have leapt from my heart—did not 
say, ‘I may not be the rich man I 
seem, but in that case I shall be yet 
more ambitious, because struggle 
and labour are the sinews of am- 
bition! Should I be rich, will you 
adorn my station? should I be poor, 
will you enrich poverty with your 
smile? Andcan you, in either case, 
forego—really, painlessly forego, as 
you led me to hope—the pride in 
your own art?’ My ambition were 
killed did I marry an actress, a 
singer. Better that than the hun- 
gerer after excitements which are 
never allayed, the struggler in a 
career which admits of no retire- 
ment—the woman to whom mar- 
riage is no goal—who remains to 
the last the property of the public, 
and glories to dwell in a house of 


glass into which every bystander has 


aright to peer. Is this the ideal of 
an Englishman’s wife and home? No 
—no!—woe is me, no!” 
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Tue pleasure which we promised 
ourselves when recently concluding 
a paper on the Surveys of the Holy 
Land, we now realise, as there is an 
opportunity afforded of giving some 
account of the examination of the 
Sea of Galilee by the Engineer 
expedition. On the shores of this 
sea our Lord was “in his own coun- 
try,” for Nazareth is only about twen- 
ty miles from the part of the water 
nearest to it: the sea washes the 
district in which His youth and 
the greatest part of His manhood 
were passed; for He was only 
an occasional visitor to Jerusalem. 
A large proportion of the scenes 
depicted in the Gospels occurred on 
this lake or on its shores, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of them. 
If the hills and valleys, and towns, 
and strands, and waters, and fields, 
and rocks of this favoured region 
could give their testimony, they 
would furnish tales on which mil- 
lions of minds would hang with 
rapture ; and the “‘ many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I sup- 
pose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should 
be written,” would be made mani- 
fest for our edification. That wis- 
dom of which we inherit but a few 
pages was being poured forth daily 
for years in the parts of Zabulon 
and Naphtali; those parables of 
which we know but a selection 
were narrated plentifully around the 
famous lake; that beneficence of 
which we long for further instances 
had here its chief exercise,—for it 
was in this region principally that 
our Lord ‘“ went about doing good.” 
There cannot be a mile of ground 
here which is not a field of interest— 
not a village nor a highway but what 
we can believe to have received the 


impress of His feet, or have echoed 
to His voice. The construction, 
therefore, of an accurate map of the 
country, will be hailed universally 
with satisfaction, and the researches 
of the map-makers will, we are sure, 
be ardently followed. 

The Sea of Galilee, or Sea of 
Tiberias, or Lake of Gennesareth, is 
a sheet of water formed by the ex- 
pansion of the bed of the Jordan. 
It is about twelve and a quarter 
miles long from north to south, and 
at its broadest part, six and three 
quarter miles wide from east to 
west. But its width is by no means 
regular, its shape being that of a 
pear or a leg of mutton, the broadest 
part toward the north, and the more 
projecting side toward the west, the 
eastern shore being by comparison 
straight, except near the lower end. 
It is full of fish. Its waters, thick 
and muddy at the extreme north, be- 
come clear and bright as they ap- 
proach its narrowend; for Jordan, 
which flows into it a foul stream, 
leaves the lake a pure and sweet 
river. The surface is from 600 to 
700 feet below the level of the Med- 
iterranean. The climate is genial 
in winter, and not excessively 
hot in summer. With shores that 
rise but gently, in most parts, from 
the basin, and whose colour is uni- 
formly brown where seen above the 
foliage at their bases, the scenery 
would be tame were it not for the 
fine hills, including the snowy tops 
of Hermon, which can be seen 
all round through the transparent 
ether, and for the innumerable 
effects of light and shade. Shrubs 
and blossoms add to the beauty of 
the coasts, which vary continually, 
being sometimes backed by broad 
plains, showing at others the open- 
ings of long gorges, and elsewhere, 
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especially to the north, being broken 
into many and charming bays. 
Volcanic action appears to be ener- 
getic: there are hot springs in the 
basin of the lake, and very serious 
earthquakes occur. Wild boar are 
to be found on a plain to the 
north-east. 

Those who have formed a mental 
picture of this sea so often re- 
curring in sacred story—as who in 
childhood has not ?—have, no doubt, 
imagined a water covered with ships 
and boats, resounding with the cries 
of sailors and fishermen, and flanked 
by many proud cities rich in mer- 
chandise and glorious to the sight. 
Alas for such visions! the cities and 
the men and the traffic were there, 
but they have disappeared so com- 
pletely that the waters of the lake 
may be said to sleep amid a solitude. 
As for the famous cities, of most of 
them it cannot be said with certainty 
where they were, and this survey 
now first begins to give us some 
reliable data for identifying their 
ruins: one or two remain, but not as 
cities; small, dirty, Arab villages 
alone represent those busy towns, 
wherein were done “ mighty works,” 
such as would have overcome the 
sinful obduracy of Tyre and Sidon. 
Tiberias is there, on the west coast, 
rather below the centre of the 
lake. Its sea-wall, broken columns, 
towers, aqueducts, attest the glory 
of its ancient estate; but the mod- 
ern Tiberias is but a poor collection 
of houses, chiefly inhabited by Jews 
who have returned to Palestine. 
Its filth and vermin have become a 
proverb.* About four miles north 
of this, a heap of ruins, now named 
Mejdel, marks the site of that 
Magdala. where Mary Magdalene 
had her home. North of this, again, 
is the plain of Gennesareth, an area 
of great beauty and fertility, along 
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which, sad to say, are several heaps 
of rubbish, denoting, probably, the 
places of old towns and villages 
wherein our Lord taught. But 
there are other names more famous 
than those which we have men- 
tioned ; one is impatient to hear of 
the proud Capernaum, of Chorazin, 
of Bethsaida. What report is there 
of these? Well, there is so little 
positively to be said of them— 
rather there was so little positively 
to be said, for the surveyors have 
done much toward bringing them 
to life again—that where they stood 
is a question. Bold travellers and 
learned sages have essayed to estab- 
lish the identity of this or that heap 
of rubbish with one or other of the 
cities ; each has been jealous for his 
own heap. There have been differ- 
ences and controversies, and there 
would have been, for mfny a day, 
controversies destined to end in 
nothing, had not the surveyors, by 
subjecting each ruin and all its sur- 
roundings to rigid measurement, so 
that they may all be seen and judged 
of on the map at a glance, brought 
the different speculations to a test. 
We will not say what the many 
speculations have been, but state 
what seems most likely to be the 
truth after the unsentimental pro- 
cess of applying the chain and 
compass. A heap known as Tel 
Hum, nearly as extensive as the 
ruins of old Tiberias, is, in Captain 
Wilson’s opinion, what remains of 
Capernaum. It is learned from 
Josephus that near to Capernaum 
was a celebrated fountain; and a 
fountain apparently answering to 
his description has been found at 
Et Tabigah, a mile and a half from 
Tel Hum, and shown on the map. 
Moreover, it has been ascertained 
that Tel Hum is a larger ruin than 
any other on the sea-coast in that 





* That the king of the fleas holds his court at Tiberias, is, Captain Wilson tells us, 
an Arab proverb. Fleas must be rather plentiful where they are noticed by Arabs. 
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neighbourhood ; and it is a common 
opinion that Capernaum was of 
more importance than either of the 
other two cities, Bethsaida and 
Chorazin. A very old traveller has 
left it on record that Capernaum 
had no wall; and Tel Hum must 
have been a long straggling city 
without a wall. It seems, too, that 
the name Tel Hum may be derived 
from Capernaum or Capharnaum. 
It is to be remarked, also, that there 
was a synagogue at Capernaum ; for 
we are told (John, vi. 59) that 
our Lord taught therein: and the 
remains of a synagogue, which the 
explorers well knew how to distin- 
guish from any other building, have 
been found at Tel Hum. Captain 
Wilson thinks that by turning over 
the ruins and examining beneath 
them, evidence might be found 
sufficient to set the question at rest. 
Speaking of our Lord’s discourse in 
this synagogue, he says: “It was 
not without a certain strange feeling 
that on turning over a large block 
we found the pot of manna engraved 
on its face, and remembered the 
words ‘I am that bread of life. 
Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, and are dead.’” There 
remains something yet to be said 
about this synagogue. It was told 
of the centurion whose servant was 
healed, ‘“‘he loveth our nation, and 
he hath built us a synagogue” 
(Luke, vii. 5). Now, if Tel Hum be 
Capernaum, as it probably is, the 
surveying party stood within the 
ruined walls of this very synagogue, 
many of the stones of which have 
been burned for lime, or taken away 
to be used in modern buildings. 
About two and a half miles to the 
north of Tel Hum, and nearly the 
same distance up a valley from the 
shore of the lake, is a ruin named 
Kerazeh. The name always sug- 
gested Chorazin; but travellers were 
unable to identify it with that city, 
because to their view the area of the 


ruins was very small. Here, how- 
ever, the hard facts of the survey 
come to the aid of inquiring minds: 
the ruins look small, because at a 
hundred yards’ distance the masonry 
here can hardly be distinguished 
from the surrounding rocks; but 
when carefully examined and tried 
by the chain, they are found to be 
by no means insignificant, but to 
indicate that the area of the city 
was nearly, if not quite, equal to 
that of Capernaum, if Capernaum is 
Tel Hum. At Kerazeh, also, the 
ruins of a synagogue have been 
found. Many of the dwelling-houses 
here are in a tolerably perfect state ; 
and Captain Wilson, very reasonably 
supposing that these give a good 
idea of the kind of house in which 
our Saviour dwelt, writes a descrip- 
tion of them which we quote :— 


“They are generally square, of ‘dif- 
ferent sizes—the largest measure was 
nearly 30 feet—and have one or two 
columns down the centre to support 
the roof, which appears to have becn 
flat, as in the modern Arab houses. 
The walls are about two feet thick 
built of masonry or of loose blocks of 
basalt. There is a low doorway in the 
centre of one of the walls, and each 
house has windows twelve inches high 
and six and a half inches wide. In 
one or two cases the houses were divid- 
ed into four chambers.”’ 


Traces of the main road which 
led out of the city towards Damascus 
have been discovered.. The city 
would have been in sight from the 
water at the same time as that at 
Tel Hum. So, the fact of its magni- 
tude having been brought to light, 
there is no reason why we should 
object to Kerazeh as the modern 
form of Chorazin. Indeed, Captain 
Wilson has no doubt about their 
being the same; but he would be 
glad to have his conviction tried 
by ithe results of subterranean 
examinations. 

Here we take occasion to state, 
that for the light thrown on these 
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important points—to wit, the sites 
of Capernaum and Chorazin—we 
are indebted to the survey, which, 
by fixing the fountain in the one 
place, and ascertaining the true site 
of the ruins in the other, cleared 
up the prospect. And we ought 
to add that Captain Wilson more 
than once notices the assistance 
which he received from the Sinaitic 
and Vatican MSS., and the Tauch- 
nitz edition of the New Testament, 
which, by a slight difference with 
the authorised version, make the 
passages of our Lord and His dis- 
ciples over the water, and some 
circumstances of time and place, 
harmonise completely with the sites 
which he ascribes to the cities, while 
in the same accounts our version 
would perplex a little. 

The information given concern- 
ing Bethsaida is not very precise; 
neither does Captain Wilson him- 
self appear to be firmly convinced, 
although, on the whole, he in- 
clines to place the city at Khan 
Minyeh, a ruin on a cliff overhang- 
ing the lake, two and a half miles 
south of Tel Hum. But it is still 
matter of dispute whether there 
were two Bethsaidas or only one. 
Many, looking at the descriptions of 
Josephus and at the requirements 
of Scripture, decide that there must 
have been two—viz., Bethsaida in 
Galilee, and Bethsaida Julias, on the 
eastward of the Jordan, near where 
the river enters the lake. Bethsaida 
Julias was promoted from being a 
village to being a city by Philip 
the 'letrarch, who gave it its second 
name after the Emperor’s daughter, 
and who there prepared himself a 
tomb in which he was buried. But 
the notices of Bethsaida in the 
Scripture would seem to require a 
place of that name on the west 
shore of the lake also. Very likely 
the wording of the Gospels would 
bear an interpretation which would 
dispense with a second Bethsaida, 
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and in that case no further search 
in Galilee would be necessary. If 
there were a second, it no doubt 
stood on, or not far withdrawn from, 
the coast-line (five miles long) from 
Khan Minyeh to the flowing in of 
the Jordan. 

On a bend of the river a little 
way above the lake is Et Tel, a ruin 
which has traditionally been identi- 
fied with Bethsaida Julias; but our 
surveyors, after examining _ this 
“heap” with their usual care, are 
of opinion that the remains are 
those of a place not sufficiently 
magnificent to answer to the city of 
Philip. One-third of the way down 
the east coast of the sea, and nearly 
opposite to Magdala, is a ruin 
enclosed by a wall three feet thick, 
and named Khersa. This Captain 
Wilson, agreeing with some former 
travellers, decides to be Gergesa, 
the place where our Lord delivered 
the two demoniacs, and where He 
permitted the devils whom He had 
cast out to go into the herd of 
swine. Close to Gergesa the coast 
becomes suddenly steep; and this, 
no doubt, is the place where the 
swine ran down into the sea. A 
view of the maps, too, helps to 
smooth away an apparent discrep- 
ancy in the Gospels. Two of the 
evangelists say that the miracle 
was wrought in the country of the 
Gadarenes; but Captain Wilson 
shows that if the miracle had been 
wrought at Gadara, the swine would 
have had a gallop of two miles after 
rushing down the steep before they 
got to the sea; and he suggests, 
either that Gergesa was subject 
to Gadara, and might therefore 
properly be said to be in the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes, or else that 
“‘Gadarenes” has been written in 
MSS. of Mark and Luke for “ Ger- 
gesenes,” which latter is the name 
given in Matthew. That the scene 
of the story was on the eastern side 
of the lake there can be no doubt ; 
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because our Lord, when the inhabi- 
tants besought Him to depart out 
of their coasts, entered into a ship, 
and passed over and came into His 
own city, which was on the west. 
From three to four miles south of 
Khersa, on the plateau of a hill, and 
a mile or more from the coast, are 
the walls of Gamala, once a fortified 
city, the inhabitants of which were 
all massacred when the Romans 
took it. The city of Gadara lies 
about five miles south-east of the 
most southern point of the lake. 
The remains here appear to be more 
numerous and better preserved than 
those of any other city on these 
coasts. Its theatres—one of them 
very perfect—are yet to be seen; 
and its cemetery, containing rock- 
hewn tombs and sarcophagi, is a 
remarkable place. The tombs are 
now Arab dwelling-places. Close to 
where the Jordan flows out of the 
lake is Kerak, the remains of the 
city Taricheea. 

Four miles due west of a point on 
the coast midway between Mag- 
dala and Tiberias, is the village of 
Hattin, and near it a curious two- 
peaked mountain, known as_ the 
“Horns of Hattin.” This was the 
field of a battle very fatal to the 
Crusaders in 1187. ‘They lost the 
cross, and suffered most severely; and 
the King of Jerusalem was taken pri- 
soner by Saladin. This was a little 
before Coeur de Lion appeared on the 
scene. But the Horns of Hattin 
have a claim to our regard higher 
than a fight between Crusaders and 
Moslems can give. This hill is tra- 
ditionally known as the “‘ Mount of 
Beatitudes,” where the great pre- 
cepts of Christianity were first pro- 
pounded in a gentle discourse to a 
multitude, not as the Jewish law 
had been given in clouds and thun- 
der from Sinai. We cannot hope 
to be ever positively certain as to 
where the Sermon on the Mount 
was preached, but our surveyors say 
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that the Horns of Hattin affords a 
situation admirably fitted for its de- 
livery. 

There has been much controversy 
concerning the place where the mi- 
raculous feeding of the five thousand 
took place. Tradition puts it on 
the west coast; and this has been 
the chief cause of the supposition 
that there was a second Bethsaida 
in Galilee, because St. Luke says 
that it was in a desert place belong- 
ing to Bethsaida; while St. Mark 
states that after the miracle the 
disciples went on before to Beth- 
saida. Kither, therefore, there must 
have been two Bethsaidas, or an 
error has somewhere crept into the 
accounts. Now it is interesting to 
learn from Captain Wilson that in 
the Sinaitic version of St. Luke the 
words “belonging to Bethsaida ” 
do not occur. So, if this version be 
accepted as the right one, the mi- 
racle may have been performed on 
the west coast, in the neighbourhood 
of the cities from which the multi- 
tude came out; and the return 
voyage of the disciples may have 
been directed on Bethsaida, although 
one Gospel says that they came to 
Gennesaret, and another that they 
went towards Capernaum: for 
these last may be reconciled. The 
disciples may have embarked to go 
to Bethsaida, and yet have been 
obliged to land at an intermediate 
point, if they’ encountered difficul- 
ties. Now we know that a memo- 
rable storm overtook them on this 
voyage; and this may have obliged 
them to land at Capernaum, which, 
if it be Tel Hum, is in the land of 
Gennesaret. We should add, too, 
that the Sinaitic version, as quoted 
by Captain Wilson, by a verbally 
small difference from the other ver- 
sions, makes the place of the miracle 
to be near Tiberias, which would 
accord with the tradition above 
mentioned. We do not by any 
means regard this reasoning as con- 
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clusive ; but, supposing it to be ac- 
cepted, then a fountain known as 
the “cold spring,” on the coast be- 
tween Tiberias and Magdala, or else 
a hillside a little to the west of 
this spring, and towards Hattin, is 
the spot. 

The tempests on that sea are sud- 
den, terrible, and short-lived. They 
would appear to have been very 
dangerous to such boats as were in 
use in the days of the apostles; 
for we find the followers of our 
Lord, fishermen as they were, 
greatly alarmed on these occasions. 
When their Master was asleep on 
board, and when they saw the 
figure walking on the water, they 
thought their lives in danger. Cap- 
tain Wilson witnessed one of these 
treacherous tempests, and has given 
a description of it, which perhaps 
we do well to quote :— 


“Sudden storms, such as those men- 
tioned in the New Testament, are by 
no means uncommon; and I had a 
good opportunity of watching one of 
them from the ruins of Gamala, on the 
eastern hills. The morning was de- 
lightful; a gentle easterly breeze, and 
not a cloud in the sky to give warning 
of what was coming. Suddenly, about 
mid-day, there was a sound of distant 
thunder, and a small cloud, ‘no bigger 
than a man’s hand,’, was seen rising 
over the heights of Lubiech to the west. 
In a few moments the cloud appeared 
to spread, and heavy black masses 
came rolling down the hills towards 
the lake, completely obscuring Tabor 
and Hattin. At this moment the 
breeze died away, there were a few 
minutes of perfect calm, during which 
the sun shone out with intense power, 
and the surface of the lake was smooth 
and even as a mirror. Tiberias, Mej- 
del, and other buildings stood out in 
sharp relief from the gloom behind; 
but they were soon lost sight of as the 
thunder-gust swept past theni, and ra- 
pidly advancing across the lake, lifted 
the placid water into a bright sheet of 
foam: in another moment it reached 
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the ruins, driving myself and com- 
panion to take refuge in a cistern, 
where, for nearly an hour, we were 
confined, listening to the rattling peals 
of thunder, and torrents of rain. The 
effect of half the lake in perfect rest, 
whilst the other half was in wild con- 
fusion, was extremely grand. It would 
have fared badly with any light craft 
caught in mid-lake by the storm; and 
we could not help thinking of that 
memorable occasion on which the storm 
is so graphically described as ‘coming 
down’ upon the lake.”’ 

The new map gives great asist- 
ance to all who would clearly com- 
prehend the events, and their order, 
in the New Testament, and it should 
be in the hands of every Bible stu- 
dent. It, like the other maps of 
Palestine by the same hands, was 
not made without much toil, ex- 
posure, and risk; notwithstanding 
which, we trust that other maps 
in continuation may appear before 
long. The officers of this expedi- 
tion, while examining the coasts of 
the Sea of Galilee, kept a boat,* hav- 
ing blankets and a tent on board, 
moving about with orders to meet 
them at night at certain fixed 
points; and in this way, notwith- 
standing the little help afforded 
them by the Turkish authorities, 
they managed to get pleasantly over 
their work. The Arab dwellers in 
tents they found for the most part 
friendly and hospitable; yet some 
of them appear to have been greatly 
startled at seeing two Franks in 
their midst without warning. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, however, once ex- 
perienced treatment of a rather hos- 
tile character. It was on the occa- 
sion of the storm, a description of 
which we quoted above. He had 
for a time left Captain Wilson, and 
was engaged at a village on the 
heights, where, when the storm 
broke, he was fain to seek shelter 
among the fellahin. These treated 





* There are now, it seems, but three boats on the lake. 
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him well enough while he remained ; 
but on his departure they followed 
him, and attempted to throw him 
down and rob him. Lieutenant 
Anderson managed to free himself 
for an instant, and to draw his re- 
volver, the sight of which stag- 
gered his assailants ; and he used the 
opportunity of their brief astonish- 
ment to get over the crest of a 
height, and so gain a start of them, 
which he maintained till he reached 
the sea. There were plenty of ad- 
ventures, both on horseback and on 
foot ; but the officers seem to have 
completely effected their object, 
evidently with satisfaction to them- 
selves, and certainly with benefit to 
us. We are not aware that it was 
any part of their duty to give us 
their impressions concerning con- 
troverted points, to make clear the 
narrative of the Gospels, or to at- 
tempt to reconcile conflicting pas- 
sages. We are, however, glad that 
they thought proper to perform these 
services: their discussions are al- 
ways shrewd and unbiassed; they 
show that the subject had been well 
studied in books as well as on the 
ground ; and their tone is such as 
every devout reader must approve. 


We take our leave now of the 
Holy Land, to follow the track of 
another resolute and intelligent ex- 
plorer, to whom the world is largely 
indebted. After thirty years of in- 
difference to the subject, Europe is 
again waking up to the importance 
of forming a highway into British 
India by the Euphrates valley and 
the shore of the Persian Gulf. An 
iron road traversing the dominions 
which once belonged to Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar is, notwith- 
standing the inroads which science 
has been making on India and Egypt, 
and other lands which were famous 
when the world was young, still a 
startling idea. Till very lately, it 
might have been said of Babylonia 
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and Mesopotamia and Assyria, that 
they had lost every link that could 
connect their present with their 
past.. Egypt and India, obscure 
though their histories were and are 
in many places, yet had, and have, 
noble monuments to witness that 
they must have rejoiced in a grand 
past; but of the countries through 
which the Tigris and Euphrates flow, 
it seemed as if the few notices which 
occur in sacred and profane accounts 
were the only vouchers that ex- 
isted, or ever would exist, of the 
shadowy greatness of these’ realms. ° 
So completely had barbarism been 
re-established there by the Arabs— 
so shockingly desolate is the whole 
region—that we might have gone to 
measure it for its iron bands in pro- 
found ignorance of what manner of 
men they were who had aggrandised 
and adorned it, who had peopled it 
like bees, and who were a terror to 
their neighbours, having carried 
away captive men in nations. Might, 
we say ; for it was ordained that, 
in the thirty years’ interval between 
the former examination of the Eu- 
phrates valley and the practical de- 
sign which seems now to be ripening 
towards fulfilment, the nineteenth 
century should become a little better 
acquainted with Semiramis and 
Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon and 
Sardanapalus, and the people over 
whom they ruled, than preceding 
ages had been. A ransacking of 
heaps and mounds has brought 
to light unhoped-for treasures— 
undoubted remains of the cities 
thought for many ages to be entirely 
obliterated, and the sites of which 
no man could with certainty point 
out. Wehad some idea of where 
Babylon had stood; but as for Nin- 
eveh, it was a name, and nothing 
more. Opposite to, and below, the 
Turkish town of Mosul, the banks 
of the Tigris were studded with 
huge mounds, supposed to be formed 
of only earth and rubbish; and 
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some of these were believed to oc- 
cupy the site of Asshur’s capital. 
But this was only a vague idea—an 
idea, too, which to all appearance 
it was too late to examine with a 
view to strengthening or extinguish- 
ing it; and so the world resigned it- 
self to an inevitable ignorance. But 
fortunately there were one or two 
inquiring minds that refused to ac- 
cept this ignorance as irremediable 
until some effort should have been 
made to dispel it. Half a century 
since, a gentleman named Rich, who 
was travelling for his health, hav- 
ing visited Kurdistan, made the 
journey from Mosul to Baghdad. 
His suspicion that the numerous 
heaps would repay the expense and 
labour of exaniination was strength- 
ened by an account received from 
the Arabs of a sculpture represent- 
ing men and animals which had 
been dug out of one of them. Like 
good Mussulmans and utter barbar- 
ians, they had completely destroyed 
these figures, which their doctors 
decided to be idols of the infidels ; 
but the tale encouraged Mr. Rich to 
examine some of the largest mounds. 
He found remains of buildings in 
places where the soil had been 
washed away by the rains, and he 
got out of the rubbish fragments of 
pottery, and some bricks bearing 
cuneiform characters. The little 
that he collected was placed in the 
British Museum; but so small was 
it, that a case three feet square en- 
closed all that we could boast of as the 
remains of Nineveh and Babylon ; 
and it does not seem that other mu- 
seums in Europe were richer, either 
in relics or information, than our 
own. Of Assyrian arts we knew 
literally nothing ; of Assyrian his- 
tory we had but a few scraps, tell- 
ing of events to which, in some in- 
stances, we could not assign dates 
more precisely than within the limits 
of a thousand years or so, and con- 
cerning which, in other instances, 
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we had no certainty that they had 
ever happened at all. 

Twenty years after Mr. Rich’s 
rather unproductive explorations, 
Mr. Austen Layard, another English- 
man, happened to travel, or, as he 
calls it, to wander, in company with 
a friend, through Asia Minor and 
Syria. He could not resist an impulse 
which prompted him to cross into 
the desolate and dangerous region 
beyond the Euphrates, and to enter 
the shadow which hangs over Assy- 
ria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. He 
journeyed eastward from Aleppo by 
Bir and Orfa, skirted the Kurdish 
hills on the route to Nisibin, and 
from Nisibin made his way to the 
Turkish town of Mosul on the Ti- 
gris. The place last named was 
thought to be the descendant of 
ancient Nineveh. On the bank of 
the river opposite to it were great 
mounds known as Kouyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus, said to be the ruins 
of the mighty city; and up and 
down the river, at Khorsabad, Nim- 
roud, and Kalah Shergat, were simi- 
lar mounds. Buried in their own 
rubbish, and covered by the mould 
of ages, the different ruins slept a 
sleep which gave no promise of a 
waking. The plough cut the soil 
above them ; burying-grounds of the 
true believers were established in the 
superincumbent earth; Arab vil- 
lages straggled over the ruins, no 
soul of their inhabitants knowing 
or heeding of the famous people 
who had trod the courts below, and 
whose only records were enclosed 
in the mounds. The conviction 
was strong in the mind of the tra- 
veller that these long - neglected 
heaps had secrets of inestimable 
value to disclose to that adventur- 
ous soul who should be worthy 
to penetrate their mysteries. Desire 
to essay the task at a more conye- 
nient season grew apace as in the 
clear air of the solitude his eye 
ranged through a vast expanse from 
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mound to mound; and his respect 
for the sealed-up ruins, if it could 
not be increased, at least was 
quickened by the immediate recog- 
nition of Nimroud with its pyra- 
midical mound, as that Larissa 
which Xenophon had _ described, 
and near to which the ten thousand 
Greeks had encamped twenty-two 
centuries before. It was even then 
an ancient city; and in what undis- 
turbed obscurity must it have lain 
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ever, appear to have been quite suf- 
ficient for such a task. He worked 
at the heaps of Kouyunjik, but he 
failed to broach the casket which 
contained so much hid treasure; 
and but fer an accident, his opera- 
tions would probably have been 
fruitless to himself, and have dis- 
couraged others. He was _ not, 
however, destined to labour in vain. 
A peasant from Khorsabad happen- 
ing to visit the excavations, told him 


to make it possible for the English- *that such things as he appeared to 


man of the nineteenth century to 
identify it at sight with that which 
was seen and written of by the old 
Greek! ‘ These huge mounds of As- 
syria,” says Mr. Layard, “ made a 
deeper impression upon me, gave rise 
to more serious thoughts and more 
earnest reflection, than the temples 
of Balbec and the theatres of Ionia.” 
His mind was fixed to examine 
thoroughly, whenever it might be in 
his power, these interesting remains, 

The secret of Mr. Layard’s future 
success lay in that word “ thorough- 
ly,” which was evidently not a mere 
figure of speech with him. He 
might have rambled about and 
scratched at the mounds as others 
had done before him, without adding 
much to our knowledge or our col- 
lections ; but what he undertook to 
do he would do thoroughly—anil ac- 
tum reputans si quid superesset 
agendum ; and the scientific world 
has reason to rejoice that he was a 
man of this mettle. He was unable 
fora year or two to carry out his 
cherished design, but he endea- 
voured to impress upon others the 
importance of making the explora- 
tions, and the good hope there was 
of their being rewarded; and when 
he heard that M. Botta, who had 
been appointed by the French Gov- 
ernment Consul at Mosul, was ex- 
cavating in the mounds of Kouy- 
unjik, he wrote to that gentleman 
encouraging him to persevere. M. 
Botta’s enterprise does not, how- 
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be seeking were frequently turned 
up in digging foundations or other- 
trenches in the village to which he 
belonged. After being for a while 
unconvinced of the profitableness of 
seeking another field, M. Botta at 
length conceived better hope of the 
project, and commenced digging at 
Khorsabad. The peasant’s advice 
proved fortunate. A shaft sunk in 
the mound soon reached a wall; 
the wall proved to be lined with 
sculptured slabs of gypsum; it 
formed the side of a chamber which 
led into many other chambers, all 
being set about with sculptured slabs 
representing battles, sieges, and 
similar events. ‘His wonder may 
be easily imagined. A new history 
had been suddenly opened to him; 
the records of an unknown people 
were before him. The style 
of art of the sculptures, the dresses 
of the figures, the mythic forms on 
the walls, were all new to him, and 
afforded no clue to the epoch of 
the erection of the edifice, or to 
the people who were its founders. 
Numerous inscriptions, accompany- 
ing the bas-reliefs, evidently con- 
tained the explanation of the events 
thus recorded in sculpture ; and being 
in the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
character, proved that the building 
belonged to an age preceding the 
conquests of Alexander. . . . 
M. Botta had discovered an Assy- 
rian edifice, the first, probably, 
which had been exposed to the view 
U 
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of man since the fall of the Assy- 
rian empire.”* . 

The prize was not, however, what 
it first appeared. The building 
which M. Botta discovered had been 
destroyed by fire, and the calcined 
slabs, on being exposed to the air, 
began immediately to fall to pieces. 
There was time to copy the inscrip- 
tions and figures before the gypsum 
was disintegrated, but that was all. 
The venerable monument had been 


uncovered only to be dissolved. * 


Like the lamp in Rosicrucius’ se- 
pulchre,t it would have endured 
for an indefinite time concealed and 
unprofitable; but as soon as_ it 
seemed likely to serve a useful pur- 
pose, or to gratify curiosity, it was 
shivered in pieces! Yet though 
this was the fate of the monument 
—though it perished for ever as 
soon as seen—it nevertheless, 
as Mr. Layard reminds us, an- 
swered to a great extent the 
purpose of its builder. It was 
preserved underground until men 
had learned the art of rapidly 
transferring, and of repeating at will, 
its forms and its legends. An edu- 
cated mind caught and stored up 
its import while it was in the article 
of dissolution ; its story was rescued 
by art from the limbo of secret 
things; its- material has become 
powder, but the ideas of its builder 
belong to us and to our children 
for ever! That builder was 
over-sanguine in fancying that his 
work would endure for all time, but 
his mind must have come far short 
of conceiving the dissemination 
which his thoughts are like to have 
in spite of the destruction of the 
marble in which he put his trust. 
Encouraged by this success, M. 
Botta applied for and obtained 
from his Government the means of 
pursuing his investigations; but he 
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did not examine other mounds be- 
side those of Khorsabad, all the 
walls of which had unfortunately, 
like those first discovered, been de- 
stroyed by fire. He did, however, 
secure some specimens of Assyrian 
sculpture, and copies of very many 
inscriptions, and returned home the 
most successful explorer that had 
yet busied himself with excavations 
on the banks of the Tigris. ; 

The first-fruits had thus been 
snatched from Mr. Layard, through 
no fault of his. Many a man seeing 
the wind thus taken out of his sails, 
would have resigned himself to 
having missed his destiny, and 
looked for a fresh field for his en- 
deavours. Not so Mr. Layard. He 
rejoiced and triumphed in M. 
Botta’s good fortune -with the soul 
of a true follower of science; he 
saw in what had been achieved the 
justification of his belief, and the 
earnest of a fuller harvest; his 
appetite fora “thorough” explora- 
tion was only whetted. In _ the 
autumn of the same year{ which 
had witnessed the termination of 
M. Botta’s labours, he was able to 
carry out his cherished wish. Si 
Stratford Canning, then our Min- 
ister at Constantinople, interested 
himself in the pursuit, and agreed 
to share with Mr. Layard the expense 
of a venture. The ardent explorer 
left Constantinople in the middle of 
October, and such diligence did he 
use that he reached Mosul in twelve 
days. 

The suspicions and _ expected 
opposition of the Turkish officials 
were obviated by Mr. Layard’s 
prudence, and by the use of the 
credentials with which he was 
provided. In his previous excur- 
sions he had learned how to 
manage the Arabs, and to make 
them labour forhim. He conciliated 
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a Sheikh, procured through his 
means a small gang-of workmen, and, 
before the Pasha was aware of his 
design, had made such discoveries in 
the mounds of Nimroud as con- 
vinced him that his further labour 
would be well rewarded. So he 
now took the Pasha into his confi- 
dence, asked to have an agent of 
Government appointed to secure any 
treasure that might be found (the 
idea that hidden riches were the 
object of the search being fixed in the 
Turkish mind), and received a tacit 
sanction to his proceedings. The 
work advanced, and in a very little 
while sculptured slabs were un- 
covered, in many respects resem- 
bling those found by M. Botta at 
Khorsabad —a pair of gigantic 
winged bulls, a crouching lion rudely 
carved, two smaller winged lions, 
and a bas-relief nine feet high. 
Again the slabs had been exposed 
to fire, but the sculptures were 
copied. Each slab contained two 
bas-reliefs divided by .an inscription 
in the cuneiform character. The 


scenes represented were: 1st, a bat- 
tle or pursuit, in which two chariots 
containing warriors were being driven 
past or over enemies, some resisting, 


2d, A siege of a 
castle or walled city. 3d, Two 
warriors—one on horseback, the 
other in a chariot. 4th, The towers 
and battlements of a castle, with a 
stream and a man fishing. These 
were clearly historical pieces. The 
dresses and arms of the figures were 
very distinct, according to the side 
on which they were fighting, and 
showed that the war was between 
nations of diverse fashions. It was 
assumed that those who were get- 
ting the better of the contests were 
in every case Assyrians, and these 
were represented in coats of mail, 
wearing helmets with lappets to 
protect the neck, like the early Nor- 
mans. They carry bows and arrows, 
or swords and shields, and their 


others prostrate. 
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horses are richly caparisoned, and 
their chariots much ornamented. 
The enemies are dressed in short 
tunics descending to the knees, their 
heads bare, and the hair confined 
by a simple fillet. In the siege are 
portrayed all the ancient methods 
of attack and defence: flights of 
missiles, escalade, demolition of 
walls, destruction by fire, dropping 
of heavy weights and precipitation 
of assailants from the walls, attempts 
to burn the assailants’ engines, and 
so on; while the appearance within 
the walls of a female figure with 
dishevelled hair, and in an attitude 
of supplication, raises a sentiment, 
and indicates how the victory is 
inclining. The large bas-relief re- 
presented a human figure raising 
the right hand, and carrying a 
flower in the left. The lion was 
of black basalt. The heads and 
wings of the bulls had been de- 
stroyed; but on the backs of the 
slabs out of which they had been 
wrought were inscriptions. The 
small winged lions are described as 
being only remains! The know- 
ledge of form, of grouping, and of 
composition exhibited in the bas- 
reliefs, showed them to have been 
produced in a nation much advanced 
in art. There were disproportions 
in the objects; arbitrary methods of 
representing the beards and hair of 
men, and the wings and coverings 
of animals, were used; and there 
was the presentation of all the 
figures in profile, as in the Egyptian 
bas-reliefs ; notwithstanding which, 
a considerable power could be traced, 
and a knowledge of the require- 
ments of art which as yet the sculp- 
tors’ hands could not satisfy. 

It took but a short examination 
to convince the quick perception of 
Mr. Layard that the slabs had not 
originally stood in the place where 
he found them. The edges had 
been cut away, to the injury of 
both figures and inscriptions; and 
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one slab was reversed. Thus far 
there was nothing to indicate the 
character of the building of which 
these relics had been the orna- 
ments. 

Here Mr. Layard was compelled 
to pause, as the Turks were seized 
with an obstructive fit; but he was 
so far satisfied with the results of 
his labours that he wrote to Sir 
Stratford Canning to procure for 
him a definite authority to proceed 
with them. One excuse made by 
the Pasha for interrupting the work 
was, that some graves of the faith- 
ful had been disturbed by the exca- 
vations. A little while after, it was 
confessed by a subordinate officer 
that he had been ordered to make 
graves which the diggers might 


appear to have disturbed; also that 
in making the sham graves he had 
disturbed several real ones, although 
the excavators had not. The igno- 
rant suspicions, duplicity, and lying 
of the Turkish authorities were 
enough to break the spirit of an 


ordinary man, and yet these were 
not all the difficulties that Mr. 
Layard had to contend with. He 
was in the desert, surrounded by 
Arab tribes who were at war with 
each other, continually executing 
raids, and who might at any time 
come down upon his party and make 
short work of himself and his dis- 
coveries. To guard against this he 
had to make alliances from time to 
time with different tribes, so as 
to secure protection; and this he 
appears to have done with a skill 
which formed no _ inconsiderable 
part of his qualification for the task 
which he had undertaken. He 
studied and learned the peculiarities 
of the Arab nature; could adapt 
himself to the wild simple habits of 
the children of the desert ; dared to 
rely on their nobler qualities; bore 
with and turned to good account 
their infirmities ; and was immensely 
popular with all the tribes among 
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whom he sojourned. Many a tra- 
veller has managed to lose his pro- 
perty or his life before penetrating 
a tenth of Mr. Layard’s incursion 
into the wastes of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, or achieving anything 
worthy of record; while he, ven- 
turing everywhere, shrinking from 
no attempt which promised to gra- 
tify his thirst for information, 
traversed the wilderness, tore out 
its secrets, and returned to Europe 
unharmed. He _ had, however, 
sometimes to shift his berth rather 
suddenly ; and a flitting of this kind 
took place during the first examina- 
tion of the mounds of Nimroud, 
which we have just described. On 
account of the many depredations 
of numerous ahd powerful tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Naisa, a vil- 
lage near to Nimroud, he removed 
to Selamiyeh, higher up the river, 
where he took up his quarters in 
the house of the chief of the village, 
living in a degree of comfort of 
which the following extract will 
give some idea :— 


“The premises, which were speedily 
completed, consisted of four hovels, 
surrounded by a mud wall, and roofed 
with réeds and —— of trees. I 
occupied half of the larger habitation, 
the other half being appropriated for 
beasts of the plough and various do- 
mestic animals. e were separated 
by a wall, in which,- however, nume- 
rous apertures served as a means of 
communication. These I _ studiously 
endeavoured for some time to block 
up. A second hut was devoted to the 
wives, children, and poultry of my 
host; a third served as kitchen and 
servants’ hall; the fourth was converted 
into a stall for my horses. In the 
enclosure formed by the buildings and 
outer wall, the few sheep and = 
which had escaped the rapacity of the 
Pasha congregated during the night, 
and kept up a continual bleating and 
coughing until they were milked and 
turned out to pasture at daybreak. 

“The roofs not having been con- 
structed to exclude the winter rains 
now setting in, it required some exer- 
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cise of ingenuity to escape the torrent 
which descended into my apartment. 
I usually passed the night on these 
occasions crouched up in a corner, or 
under a rude table which I had 
constructed. The latter, having been 
surrounded by trenches to carry off the 
accumulating waters, generally afforded 
the best shelter.” 


Though the interruptions of his 
work were continual, and some of 
them of long duration, Mr. Layard did 
not desist from it until he had ascer- 
tained what were the treasures of 
the principal mounds, secured and 
transmitted to England a great many 
of the most valuable of those treas- 
ures, traced out the forms of the build” 
ings in which they were found, and 
deduced from his discoveries much 
information, to modern nations quite 
new, concerning the history and cus- 
toms of the Assyrians of old. The 
sculptures, found in great quantity 
from time to time, were most of 
them of the same character as those 
already described, but they present- 
ed varieties of the same subjects, and 
the execution of some far surpassed 
in merit that of others. The differ- 
ences soon suggested that the ruins 
were of different periods ; and a clue 
was found to the dates, the names 
of the builders, and the style of the 
architecture. But perhaps it may 
be well, before saying how they serve 
to reconstruct history, or to make 
intelligible some hitherto obscure 
allusions in ancient writings, to state 
what the subjects of the bas-reliefs 
and other figures were. 

A very large portion of the sculp- 
tures is intended to magnify and re- 
cord the exploits of the king, who 
is in most cases the principal figure, 
He is on his throne, receiving am- 
bassadors who prostrate themselves 
before him, and offer presents; or 
he is performing religious services in 
company with some of his gods; he 
is hunting, destroying lions general- 
ly ; or heis in his war-chariot, on the 
march, or in action, or directing the 
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works of a siege, or the passage of a 
marsh, or giving orders concerning 
the disposal of the captives. In 
other places he is superintending 
civil works. There is an elaborate 
representation of the transport to its 
place in a building of a gigantic 
image of a human-headed bull. Here 
and there was found what was 
thought to be the portrait of a mon- 
arch, on a very large scale, wearing 
his robes and head-dress, and carry- 
ing royal symbols in his hand ; about 
his neck is a string of sacred em- 
blems ; the tassels, fringes, and orna- 
ments of his dress, and the ornaments 
of his person, his thrones, and his 
chariots, are elaborately displayed. 
Where the king is not personally 
present, it is evident that most of the 
tableaux relate to his majesty’s ser- 
vice, and principally to his wars and 
conquests. We have his warriors in 
chariots, on horseback, and on foot ; 
spearmen, archers, men armed with 
the sword and with the mace. We 
have his troops embarked in galleys, 
or on rafts supported by inflated 
skins. The characters of the differ- 
ent countries which are the theatres 
of war, are indicated by trees, moun- 
tains, streams, marshes, by the physi- 
ognomy and costumes of the enemy, 
by the kind of booty, and by the im- 
ages of their gods, which are being car- 
ried away in triumph. There is no 
Homeric ascription of great qualities 
to the foe, although, as we shall see, 
we have much reason to believe that 
Ionia and. Greece generally derived 
much of their art and elegance from 
Assyria. On the contrary, the Assy- 
rians seem to have had a charter for 
“whipping creation ;” they pursue, 
they kill, they over-ride, they crack 
a castle or a fenced city like a nut, 
they carry away captive whole na- 
tions, they load themselves with 
spoil. And this is not the worst; 
we see them putting to death and 
torturing their prisoners, and in one 
slab flaying them alive. Scribes 
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take account of the enemies’ heads spirited sculptures are those which 
that are brought in ; some of the en- exhibit the animal as wounded and 
emy are seen writhing impaled upon making desperate efforts of pain and 
the field; birds of prey fly through rage; one fine specimen is the figure 
the air carrying in their beaks the of a maddened lion seizing a chariot- 
entrails of the slain; butno Assyrian wheel with kis claws and teeth.* 
is ever seen dead, or wounded, or The king on one slab is pouring 
prisoner. In other compartments, libations over dead lions. But 
troops of women and children, and there is other hunting too; we 
bands of musicians, are going out to find leashes of fine dogs held in 
meet the returning conquerors. Apes, readiness for the sport, and after- 
camels, rhinoceroses, elephants, an- wards are made to understand, by 
telopes, buffaloes, come on the scene lifelike tableaux, how they pulled 
either as spoil or as tribute. down the wild ass. Gazelles in many 
The king is in some places repre- well-drawn attitudes flee before the 
sented with the symbol of the su- hunters, or are transfixed by spears 
preme being above his head. This or arrows; and, by a scene which 
figure is hike that of a man wearing represents the capture of a wild ass, 
a horned cap, such as is seen on the we learn that the lasso was in use. 
human-headed figures of animals, Deer were destroyed in quantities. 
and shooting an arrow; it is sur- Preparations for the chase furnish 
rounded by a circle with wings. Oc- the subjects of a series of bas-reliefs. 
casionally the figure has three heads. Huntsmen and other servants are 
There is a god with the head of a seen bringing out the hounds, and 
bird, and another compounded of the bearing themselves, or driving mules 
figures of a man and a fish. No which bear, ropes, gins, and nets, 
doubt, among these are Baal and for the sport. Only one lady of 
Rimmon, and Nisroch and Nebo. rank has yet been seen on the sculp- 
Again, the hunting pieces prove that tures, and she is probably a queen, 
the pursuit in which Nimrod excel- from the attendance and state which 
led maintained its reputation as long appertain to her. She is feasting 
as Assyria was an empire. The no- with a king, who reclines in Eastern 
blest chase of all was that of the lion, fashion under a shade of vine- 
and it is the subject of very many branches. ‘he piece is highly fin- 
bas-reliefs. The king, generally at- ished, and admirably preserved. 
tended, is shown to us despatching One remarkable series of bas- 
the other king (of the beasts, to wit) reliefs represents the process of mov- 
by quite a Homeric variety of ing to its place in a building one of 
deaths. There is the hand-to-hand the colossal human-headed bulls, 
encounter, where the monarch seizes weighing forty or fifty tons each, of 
the wild beast by his beard and which Mr. Layard founda great num- 
stabs him through the heart, mak- ber. The laborious work is done by 
ing us think of another king, innumerable captives, directed in all 
** Against whose fury and unmatched force its parts by taskmasters and over. 
The aweless lion could not wage the fight. seers, and superintended by the 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s king in person, attended by his 
bent. guards, and sitting in a chariot with 
The lion is transfixed with javelins an umbrella held over his head. The 
or arrows, and some of the most implements for this service were 





* We have no reason to think that Assyrian achievement went beyond gallantly 
cestroying the lion. The Egyptians tamed and utilised the beast, making him run 
down game for them. 
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brought up in carts, or on men’s 
shoulders. Crow-bars and other le- 
vers, wedges, and rollers, seem to 
have been the only mechanical pow- 
ers used. There were plenty of 
strong cables to pull with. The 
huge figure was supported in a 
frame, and placed on a sledge, which 
was hauled by main force up the 
mound on which stood the build- 
ing to which it was to be appropri- 
ated. Men steadied it while on its 
rough passage by ropes and poles, 
and a great lever, worked by many 
men behind the sledge, served to 
guide the mass or to help it over ob- 
stacles. Some of the overseers use 
speaking-trumpets to give their or- 
ders. It is a very animated scene. 
Mr. Layard tells us that, before he 
found these bas-reliefs, he had ar- 
ranged and superintended the moving 
of one of these colossal bulls from 
the place where he found it to the Ti- 
gris for conveyance to England, and 
that the means which he had used 
were the very same which the Assy- 
rians are shown in the sculptures to 
be using, except that he carried his 
figure on a cart instead of a sledge. 
Some of these bulls are twenty feet 
high; the human-headed lions aiso 
are very large; on some of these 
figures there are long inscriptions. 
Some beautiful border-work of 
honeysuckles, and of other flowers 
interspersed among figures of ani- 
mals, was discovered ; also an emble- 
matic tree of peculiar trace, thought 
to be the tree of life. A number 
of bells and of bronze weights in the 
forms of lions were found; and there 
were altars and inscribed cylinders, 
parts of daggers, swords and shields, 
vases, cups, and dishes. Two entire 
glass bowls and fragments of others 
were also turned up, and some ivory 
objects, one of which was thought 
to be a royal sceptre; but a more 
interesting discovery was that of 
the king’s throne itself. There it 
stood, still recognisable as the chair 
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of state delineated in the sculptures, 
although twenty or more centuries 
must have elapsed since it had been 
seen by human eyes. “ With the 
exception of the legs, which appear 
to have been partly of ivory, it was 
of wood, cased or overlaid with 
bronze. The metal was elaborately 
engraved and embossed with sym- 
bolical figures and ornaments, like 
those embroidered on the robes of 
the early Nimroud king, such as 
winged deities struggling with 
griffins, mythic animals, the sacred 
tree, and the winged lion and bull. 
In front of the throne was the foot- 
stool, also.of wood overlaid with 
embossed metal, and adorned with 
the heads of bulls. The feet ended 
in lions’ paws and pine-cones, like 
those of the throne.” Of iron im- 
plements, were found pick-heads, a 
double-handled saw, supposed heads 
of sledge-hammers, and an instru- 
ment used for undermining walls in 
sieges. 

Having thus given a short account 
of what was found in the mounds 
on the Tigris, let us go on to say 
what are the deductions which 
science has made from these relics. 
In the first place, the basements of 
the buildings in which the sculp- 
tures stood have been, with great 
labour and patience, satisfactorily 
traced, so that we know the ground- 
plans of some of them. Their walls 
were chiefly of brick, either sun- 
dried or burnt, and the bricks were 
generally inscribed or stamped, and 
we read of some of them being 
painted and even gilded. The sculp- 
tured slabs of gypsum made fac- 
ings to the brickwork, and skirted 
the chambers to a greater or less 
height. The winged lions and bulls 
were found to stand generally flank- 
ing doorways or main entrances. It 
has been pretty clearly made out 
that the whole of these discovered 
buildings were either royal palaces 
or temples, or public buildings of 
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some kind; perhaps each of them 
served more than one purpose. In 
the mound of Nimroud there were 
no less than four of these palaces, 
distinguished as the South-East, the 
South-West, the Centre, and the 
North-West. At Khorsabad but 
one palace was discovered, and two 
at Kouyunjik, although the records 
tell that there were more there. The 
mound at Kalah Shergat appears 
never to have been thoroughly 
explored: the perils of that neigh- 
bourhood were great; the Arabs 
were hostile and powerful, and the 
tribes that were friendly to the 
explorers, and gave them protection, 
did not fancy a long sojourn near 
such formidable bands. One or two 
figures, and the remains of many 
walls, were found in this large mound, 
as also a great number of tombs, 
showing Kalah Shergat to have been 
extensively used as a burying-place, 
but at a period subsequent to the 
destruction of the Assyrian empire. 
Mr. Layard does not, however, think 
that it ever contained a palace such 
as those in the other mounds. 

Now it fortunately happens that 
on the backs of the sculptured slabs 
of gypsum the name of a king is 
frequently inscribed ; and this offered 
a guide to discovering the builder in 
each case, provided the inscription 
could be understood. And suppos- 
ing the difficulties of the writing 
and language to be to any extent 
mastered, there were means of get- 
ting at a good deal of the history of 
the empire, because there were in- 
scriptions on the faces of some of the 
slabs. As has been said, some of the 
large figures also were inscribed: 
between the pairs of colossal figures 
guarding the entrances, there were 
generally large slabs with records on 
them; and obelisks and cylinders 
covered with historical inscriptions 
were also found. Now it is true 
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that to this day learned men are 
not quite agreed as to the reading of 
the cuneiform writing, nor as to the 
meaning of the words. There is, 
however, sufficient accord among 
them to warrant a belief that we 
have got at the meaning of much of 
this Assyrian writing, and that we 
can tell who built some of the 
palaces. 

The north-west palace at Nimroud 
is the largest there, and the oldest 
palace that has been found. Its 
builder had a jaw-breaking name, 
which is now very well known, and 
quite recognisable in the Assyrian 
characters, but for the letters of 
it our greatest authorities do not 
all find exactly the same English 
equivalents. It is thought to be 
just such a name as the Greeks 
would have smoothed down into 
Lapdavarado¢; and accordingly, he 
has been distinguished as Sarda- 
napalus. He was a great warrior 
and builder, and flourished 900 
years B.c. Since we have become 
acquainted with Assyrian remains 
and records, it is known that there 
were several kings whose names 
would be probably written “Sarda- 
napalus” by the Greeks. Possibly 
these have been confounded, and 
the acts of two or more of them 
ascribed to one. Clearly, he of 
whom we are now speaking can- 
not be the Sardanapalus with whom 
we are best acquainted—namely, the 
one who lost the empire. : 

Shalmaneser, son of the above, 
built the centre palace at Nimroud. 
He also was a great conqueror, and 
greatly strengthened his empire. 
He had tributaries in Chaldza, 
Babylonia, and probably in Persia, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Northern 
Mesopotamia. Armenia and Media 
also ‘paid him tribute; and in one 
tablet * the Jewish king Jehu is said 
to have acknowledged his power in 





* Now in the British Museum. 
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this way. This fixes Shalmaneser’s 
period to somewhere about 840 
years B.C. 

Shalmaneser’s grandson—whose 
name is given as Iva-lush, with 
variations according to the different 
methods of reading, and does not 
appear to be the same with any 
historical name—built some upper 
chambers on the mound of Nimroud, 
between the north-west and the 
south-west palaces. He also was a 
conqueror, and he had a wife with a 
name so suspiciously like Semiramis 
that some students believe her, 
though a personage of no pretension, 
to be the figure about which fables 
and glories have been wrapped and 
hung until she expanded into the 
classical Semiramis. The world has 
need to look to its heroes and heroines 
—William Tell is demolished, and 
here is Semiramis in a precarious 
condition. 

The south-eastern palace at Nim- 
roud was built by Tiglath-Pileser, 
the third monarch of that name. He 
it was who carried away captive 
some of the Jewish tribes. This 
was only one of many exploits. It 
is hoped that there are materials 
for ascertaining the chronicles of 
his reign with some distinctness, as 
it occurred at a period which is 
within the reach of history—viz., 
744 to 726 B.c. 

The palace at Khorsabad, the 
remains of which were discovered 
by M. Botta, was the work of 
Sargon (named in Isaiah, xx. 1), 
who seems to have been an Eastern 
Napoleon. He not only subdued 
the countries near about him, but 
also Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, and 
carried his arms into Asia Minor, 
and even to the isiand of Cyprus. 

The name of the next builder is 
more familiar to us. Sennacherib, 
the son of Sargon, erected the grand 
palace at Kouyunjik, and he and 
his descendants filled it with in- 
scribed records of his reign, so that 


a full Assyrian history of that 
period (704 to 680 B.c.) may be 
forthcoming. 

We know already from Scripture 
that Sennacherib was succeeded by 
his son Esar-haddon; and the As- 
syrian chronicles agree with this 
account, giving the successor’s name 
as Asshur-akh-idin. This Esar-had- 
don built the south-west palace at 
Nimroud with materials taken from 
the older palaces. He it was who 
carried Manasseh, King of Judah, 
away captive to Babylon, about 
677 B.C. 

His son, a second Sardanapalus, 
built the second or northern palace 
at Kouyunjik. He greatly embel- 
lished the palace of Sennacherib, 
filling it with sculptures exhibiting 
that monarch’s exploits, and he left 
ample materials for collecting the 
history of his own reign. He con- 
tributes something, no doubt, to the 
Greek Sardanapalus—indeed he is 
believed to be the builder of Tarsus 
and Anchiale, and the author of the 
celebrated sensual motto about eat- 
ing and drinking and being jolly— 
but his son was the sovereign who 
lost the empire, and perished in the 
burning palace to which he had him- 
self set fire. The Assyrian name of 
this son does not look like Sardana- 
palus at all, and at present we do not 
know why the Greeks attributed 
the act of self-immolation to a Sar- 
danapalus. 

We have picked out these notices 
of the builders of the palaces to give 
some idea of the value of Mr. Layard’s 
work. It must be stated, however, 
that the outline of a continuous his- 
tory of the great Assyrian monarchy 
has already been traced from the 
disinterred records, and that the 
accounts of some of the reigns are 
likely to be filled in with consider- 
able minuteness whenever the de- 
ciphering of the inscriptions shall 
have been accomplished; and very 
satisfactory accounts they are likely 
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to be, for the sculptures illustrate 
the history all along, and we learn 
the manner of doing things as well 
as the things that were done. 

As the mystery of the cuneiform 
writing is what stands between us 
and an extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of many periods in the history 
of Persia, Babylonia, and Assyria, 
some account of ths writing and its 
difficulties, as well as of the means 
by which the difficulties were to 
some extent overcome, may be in- 
teresting. The element or unit in 
this kind of writing is a figure in 
the shape of a wedge or arrow-head. 
Every separate symbol, such as a 
letter or numeral, is either a single 
wedge placed in a certain attitude, 
or a cluster of wedges grouped ina 
particular manner. A single wedge 
may of course be written verti- 
cally with the thin or the broad 
end uppermost, it may be written 
horizontally with the broad end to 
the right or to the left, and it may 
be written inclined to the vertical 


or to the horizontal, and its point 
turned either way—representing in 
every one of these attitudes a differ- 


ent sound. If this yariety can be 
achieved with a single wedge, the 
great number of sounds that may be 
represented by different combina- 
tions of two or of more wedges may 
be imagined. To find the different 
shapes that can be made out of a 
limited number is an exercise in per- 
mutation; but if the number of 
wedges be unlimited, the combina- 
tions are infinite. When in modern 
times the remains of this kind of 
writing began to attract attention, 
there was not the slightest clue to 
interpretation. The meaning had 
utterly perished. If only a word, 
or even a letter, had been certainly 
understood, the ingenious brains of 
scholars would speedily by its means 
have learned something more, and 
then from that something advanced 
a further stage, from the small seed 
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obtaining at last a tree with many 
branches. But the ignorance was 
absolute; and yet, as we shall see, 
it was not hopeless, neither did it 
deter students from essaying the 
solution of this hard enigma. After 
a time, the faintest possible ray of 
light began to appear. There was 
reason to believe, from the length 
and the number of the words in 
three different sentences on the same 
stone, that one and the same mean- 
ing had been expressed in three 
different languages, or that each of 
these periods was a translation of 
the other two. This discovery did 
not seem to promise much, for all 
three tongues were written in cunei- 
form characters, and all three were 
entirely unknown. If, as in the case 
of the Rosetta stone, one or more of 
the inscriptions had been legible and 
intelligible, the unknown part or 
parts would at once have been toa 
certain extent clear. But where all 
three languages and modes of writing 
were equally obscure, how should 
any one of thern serve to interpret 
the others? And yet these trilingual 
inscriptions were the means of bring- 
ing light upon all three languages 
and modes of writing. A learned 
and most ingenious German scholar 
(Grotefend) observed that a great 
many of these inscriptions were 
nearly the same as to length and 
characters, the difference being in 
two or three words introduced at a 
particular part of the inscription. 
He thought it likely that the in- 
scriptions might repeat some set 
form, glorifying the king, or an- 
nouncing some act of his, as the 
erection of a building, and that the 
words which were not always the 
same were the names of the different 
kings and of their fathers, like Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, according to 
Eastern custom. This idea was 
strengthened by the discovery that 
the word which scemed to repre- 
sent the king on one stone would 
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represent the king’s father on a later 
stone, and from a still later stone 
entirely disappear, while a new name 
was introduced. The learned de- 
cipherer at last became satisfied that 
these variable words denoted a suc- 
cession of kings. He made a guess 
at the names on some tablets known 
to relate to Persia—assuming that 
the characters on the oldest stone 
meant Darius the son of Hystaspes, 
and that when one of these names 
vanished while the other remained, 
although in a different position, and 
a new name was introduced, the 
changed characters meant Xerxes 
the son of Darius.* Fortunately he 
had hit the mark, and, having as- 
sured himself that he knew the 
names intended, he was able to as- 
certain the sounds of some of the 
letters; these letters, with a little 
clever guessing, led to the discovery 
of others, and so a breach was made 
in the wall of thick darkness which 
had shrouded the cuneiform writing. 
It need hardly be stated that when 
one of the tongues on the trilingual 
tablets came to be known, a key 
more or less effectual would be found 
for the others. In this way much 
progress has been made with the in- 
terpretation, which has in many cases 
been proved to be sound by its dis- 
closure of facts unknown before, 
but which subsequent discoveries 
have verified. Several times in the 
course of his narrative Mr. Layard 
points to this verification, saying of 
some historical fact which his re- 
searches had brought to light, or 
which had been worked out of in- 
scriptions in some other tongue, that 
it had been previously announced by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, or Mr. Hincks, or 
M. Oppert, who had learned it from 
the cuneiform tablets or cylinders. 
Thus it was proved that they had 


read the cuneiform writing aright in 
many instances. There remain, not- 
withstanding, numerous difficulties. 
Translators do not agree as to all the 
details, and in some of the tongues 
symbols have been used for whole 
words, like hieroglyphics; so that 
one may know the alphabet, and yet 
be ignorant of what these symbols 
mean. One of the cylinders found 
in Nineveh was a sort of hornbook 
showing what many of these signs 
meant, and thus little by little the 
darkness is being dispelled. 

As examples of the kind of infor- 
mation which has been furnished, 
let the following be taken. There is a 
detailed Assyrian account of the wars 
between Sennacherib and Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, the agreement of 
which with the Scriptural. account 
is most remarkable.t The taking 
of the city of Lachish is not only 
recorded in writing, but a series of 
bas-reliefs exhibits all the particulars 
of it. Sennacherib commanded in 
person at the siege, and after the 
town was taken sat on his throne to 
give decrees concerning it, and to 
receive the submission of the con- 
quered and dispose of the prisoners. 
If any man doubts the severity of 
the punishment which fell upon the 
wretched Jews for their idolatry, 
he will do well to study Mr. Layard’s 
accounts and drawings. Senna- 
cherib’s account of the little dou- 
ceur—his direct claims — which 
Hezekiah paid him to avert his 
vengeance, are consistent with those 
of the writer of the Second Book of 
Kings. The thirty talents of gold 
are expressly mentioned as_ the 
principal part of the booty. The 
builder of the palace at Kouyunjik 
is thus identified with the Senna- 
cherib of Scripture. It is Senna- 
cherib’s throne that was found as 





* Of course he was aware of the extreme improbability of the names being spelt in 
Persian the same as in Greek; but he assumed that there would be an approach to 
identity of spelling. 

+ Vide 18th chapter of Second Book of Kings. 
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above stated; that is very plain 
from the sculptures. “The metal 
fragments sent to England have been 
skilfully put together, so that the 
Assyrian king’s throne upon which 
Sennacherib himself sat, and the 
footstool which he used, may now 
be seen at the British Museum. A 
rod with loose rings, to which was 
once hung an embroidered curtain, 
appears to have belonged to the 
back of the chair, or to a framework 
raised above or behind it.” 

Again, the account of the arms 
of King Sargon having been carried 
as far as Cyprus, and of his having 
received tribute from kings in that 
island, was known to us only through 
interpretations of cuneiform records 
found in the mounds. If the inter- 


pretation was incorrect, or if the 
statement should be unsupported, 
the account might be mere fiction. 
But since the announcement of the 
fact on the authority of the Assyrian 
record, a slate has been discovered at 
Idalium, in Cyprus,* with the effigy 


of Sargon, and an inscription con- 
taining bis name and titles, thus 
furnishing a remarkable proof of the 
faithfulness of the chronicle, and of 
the soundness of the translation. 
Among the curiosities turned out 
by Mr. Layard was a piece of clay 
bearing impressions of the seals of 
state of Egypt and of Assyria, the 
respective kings of those countries 
being at the period Sabaco the Se- 
cond and Shalmaneser. In the clay 
is a hole, as if for a string to run 
through, and the finder has no doubt 
that this clay was attached, as we 
attach seals in wax, to an agreement 
or treaty. Now, we know from 
Scripture (2 Kings, xvii. 4) that 
Hoshea, King of Israel, by conspir- 
ing with So (believed to be Sabaco), 
King of Egypt, called down upon his 
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nation the wrath of Shalmaneser ; 
and there can be little doubt that 
the parchment or papyrus to which 
the clay was once attached, exhibited 
the settlement on account of this 
conspiracy between Shalmaneser and 
So. The document must have long 
since perished, but the clay enables 
us to guess at the subject-matter of it. 

The words of Scripture receive 
curious illustration from scenes in 
the bas-reliefs. On one slab a castle 
is portrayed with the shields of the 
defenders hung round the walls ; 
and in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel, 
verse 11, are the words “they hanged 
their shields upon thy walls round 
about.” It would seem, from the 
context in Ezekiel, that the object of 
this was to set off the beauty of the 
citadel ; and we see from the sculp- 
tures that such a practice, whatever 
may have been its object, prevailed 
among Assyrian warriors. It is re- 
corded in the Second Book of Kings 
that the heads of the seventy sons of 
Ahab were brought to Jezreel in bas- 
kets and laid in two heaps at the gate. 
The sculptures abundantly show that 
acts of this kind were not uncommon ; 
for we see not only the act of de- 
capitation, or the carrying away the 
head of an enemy as a trophy, but 
also the official reception of the heaps 
of heads—soldiers bringing them 
in, and officers taking account of 
them. The prophet Zechariah men- 
tions “the bells of the horses,” and 
the sculptures explain the allusion, 
as in them the horses of the cavalry 
and of the chariots are continually 
represented with bells round their 
necks. Shushan, the palace, is men- 
tioned in the inscriptions the same 
as in Scripture. Instances of the 
Scriptural records and the Assyrian 
remains illustrating one another re- 
peatedly occur; but perhaps in 





* We should draw attention to the fact that the Government of the United States 
has lately interested itself in explorations in the Isle of Cyprus; and that it is pro- 
posed—or perhaps already determined—to establish a National Museum in the Union, 
to which the Cyprus explorations will furnish the first antiquities. 
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nothing is this so remarkable as in 
the mutual light reflected from the 
written description of Solomon’s tem- 
ple and palaces, of their workman- 
ship and ornaments, and from the 
remains, representations, and ac- 
counts of the Assyrian palaces. We 
have not space to follow these illus- 
trations, but they will amply repay 


’ the labour of any one who may study 


them.* There is every reason to 
believe that the wood in the mag- 
nificent Assyrian palaces was cedar 
of Lebanon; and some of it, quite 
sound, remains to this day in the 
mounds. Mr. Layard, smelling one 
day in the excavations the fragrance 
of cedar, inquired the meaning of it, 
and found that the Arabs, wanting 
a fire, were burning a beam from the 
ruins; it had retained its scent for 
probably three thousand years. The 
bronzes which were found cannot 
have been all made of native, or 
even of Asiatic metal; the tin was 
procured immediately from Pheeni- 
cia, which was tributary to Assyria. 
But we know that the Phoenicians 
came to Britain for their tin; so that 
the relics which an Englishman digs 
out of the mounds of Nineveh in the 
present age, and which belonged to 
Sennacherib and his ancestors, con- 
tain Cornish tin taken from the 
mines three or four thousand years 
ago. 

It is remarkable that no private 
house has been traced in Nineveh, 
so that the domestic life of the 
Assyrians is still unknown to us, 
The people, no doubt, dwelt in 
tents, or in very frail huts, which 
were easily destroyed when the city 


was taken. There is reason to 
think that all or many of the 
mounds were parts of one immense 
city which was spread out between 
them. Some of the mounds were 
fortified, and the ramparts and 
ditches can still be traced ; but it is 
doubtful whether there were walls 
surrounding the whole vast city. 
When the empire fell with the 
grandson of Esar-haddon, it is clear 
that the palaces and temples were 
destroyed by fire, the work either 
of the Assyrians themselves, who 
may have been as heroic as the 
citizens of Moscow were in a later 
day, or of the victorious enemy after 
everything which could conveni- 
ently be carried away had been 
removed. That the enemy had a 
spite against the proud sculptures, 
and wished to blot out the deeds 
which they commemorate, is evident, . 
for he had begun the work of de- 

facing the slabs. Probably finding 
this a tedious task, he addressed 
himself to obliterating with a chisel 
the features of the king wherever 
he was portrayed; and poor Senna- 
cherib’s head has been punched in 
this way over and over again. Per- 
haps, when there was found to be 
not time even for the punching, fire 
was resorted to; we may be thank- 
ful that some of the slabs and 
images escaped both the chisel and 
the fire. It is still a question how 
the Assyrians disposed of their 
dead, because, although hundreds 
of graves have been found, not one 
can be absolutely pronounced to 
belong to that nation, but may be 
of the Persian, or Macedonian, or 





* Since this paper was written, a most interesting decipherment, by Mr. Smith of 
the British Museum,of certain tablets found in the palace of Sardanapalus, has been 
made public. The inscriptions, which date from the 7th century B.c., are but 
copies of inscriptions 1000, or more, vears older. These tablets contain a profane 
account of the Deluge; and Mr. Smith’s communication, made in the second week of 
Deeember 1872, will greatly delight those who take an interest in these subjects. As 
in other cases, some of the interpretations are disputed, especially the readings of 
proper names. Mr. Smith has, however, Sir. H. Rawlinson with him. Whatever 
may have been his success as to details, it is not disputed that he has unravelled the 


substance of the accounts. 
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Arabian period. This absence of 
tombs, where so much of other re- 
mains has been found, suggests that 
the dead may have been burned ; 
and the discovery of a few vases 
which may be sepulchral urns gives 
some colour to this supposition. 

So considerable a knowledge has 
been acquired, through Mr. Layard’s 
means, of the architecture of Assyria, 
that Mr. Fergusson, ina very interest- 
ing work,* has suggested a restora- 
tion of the palaces; and Mr. Fergus- 
son’s views appear to be good in 
the eyes of Mr. Layard. We cannot 
however, further refer to the restor- 
ations, our subject having been the 
explorations effected by Mr, Layard. 
We are obliged on the present oc- 
casion to pass over also the many 
most interesting excursions which 
Mr. Layard made into Kurdistan, 
Babylonia, and Armenia. His ac- 
counts of the modern Arabs, Nes- 
torians, and Yezidis or Devil-wor- 
shippers, are as copious and instruc- 
tive as those of his explorations. His 
adventures, and the traits of Arab 
and Turkish character, are most 
amusing. He did not make the 
whole of his examinations at one 
visit, but returned to Europe after 
the first trial, which had been under- 
taken at the joint expense of Sir 
Stratford Canning and himself, and 
then again went out to the Tigris 
and resumed his work in communi- 
cation with the British Museum, 
and aided by a grant of British 
money. He had troubles innumera- 
ble to encounter—frequent sickness, 
constant danger, want of mechanical 
means, the hard-headedness of the 
Arabs, the ignorance and obstruc- 
tive cunning of the Turks; but in 
spite of all he triumphed, and did 
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his work thoroughly. To his efforts 
we owe the return to its place in 
history of a country over which the 
waters of oblivion had been rolling 
for thousands of years. He has pre- 
sented us with his own invaluable 
discoveries, and he has set hundreds 
of brains working to extract the 
full knowledge derivable therefrom. 
He has not only been himself a 
potent friend to science, but he is 
the cause that others make their 
learning productive. We can ad- 
mire him in three capacities, in any 
one of which a great reputation 
might have been earned.* A thought- 
ful and sound diviner, he, on solid 
grounds, and after a personal inspec- 
tion, determined that the mounds 
of the Tigris must be something 
more than heaps of earth and rub- 
bish; and so firm was his convic- 
tion of their concealed treasure, that 
the comparative failure of attempts 
less earnest than his did not shake it. 
An earnest and thorough worker un- 
der great difficulties, he did service far 
beyond the common as a digger and 
searcher. A collector and apprai- 
ser of the prizes, he was able on the 
spot to assign their relative values 
to the objects found, to understand 
their general meaning, to secure the 
information derivable from such as 
could not be removed, and to fore- 
see the scientific results which must 
undoubtedly proceed from his la- 
bours. Those who have studied his 
works will not fail to do him full jus- 
tice; but there are very many of the 
present generation, probably, who do 
not know what we owe him, nor how 
fuddenly and completely he resusci- 
tated the records of an empire, and 
opened a new field for our instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 





* The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored. 
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CUAPTER LVII!. — FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF THE NEW COMPANY. 


As soon as the composition of the 
Great United Administration had 
been finally declared, Parliament was 


adjourned for a few days, while Mi-,. 


nisters sought re-election. A simple 
matter in every case, constituencies 
being too much in earnest te allow 
even a show of opposition to the 
chosen of the country in these criti- 
cal times; and especially simple in 
the case of the member of Leatlherby, 
the electors of which snug little 
borough appeared to regard the 
whole affair as a providential inter- 
position for providing a Cabinet 
Minister as their representative. At 
any rate even a visit to Leatherby 
was not necessary, and indeed few 
of the newly-appointed Ministers 
went down to see their constituents. 
Business could be pleaded as detain- 
ing them in town, and, in truth, 
minutes just now were worth the 
hours of ordinary times. 

This popularity extended to all who 
were connected with the new Gov- 
ernment; and my esteemed colleague, 
Mr. Sheepshanks, taking the oppor- 
tunity of this crisis to surrender his 
seat on the score of age and health, 
Strickland (now a lieutenant-colonel, 
and back again of course at his old 
secretariat pursuits) presented him- 
self as a candidate for the vacancy, 
and was returned with enthusiasm. 
‘“Mr. Drew was invited, by some of 
the right-minded in politics, to come 
forward again,” wrote Miss Fergus- 
son from Leatherby to her friend 
Mary Drew, now our guest ; “ but he 
declared that nothing should induce 
him to be so foolish a second time, 
and, indeed, it would have been 
quite useless trying; for when Col- 
onel Strickland put forward as one 
of the claims to the suffrages of the 


good folks here, ‘that he had already 
served an apprenticeship to public 
business under that distinguished 
statesman and true reformer, Mr. 
West,’ this left no chance for any- 
body else,—so papa says. Leatherby 
is generally pretty unanimous in 
politics, but never was seen such 
unanimity before ; and the Stampton 
Court interest is now quite re-estab- 
lished here, thanks to the magic in- 
fluence of Mr. West’s name. Doesn’t 
Eva feel very proud about it?” 

The election and the adjournment 
came to an end together, and Minis- 
ters were able to take their seats on 
the first afternoon when the House 
reassembled. I was not in time 
myself to see the earlier proceedings, 
which I afterwards heard were of an 
interesting sort. There was a little 
natural awkwardness about the first 
start, especially as the House was 
very full, and every one eagerly 
watching the proceedings. Mr. 
Sinnick, indeed, who was the first 
Minister to come in, took his seat on 
the Treasury bench without embar- 
rassment, smiling to himself as if 
occupied with droll thoughts; but 
when Mr. Braham entered the House 
on the left of the chair, and made 
as if for his accustomed place, there 
was a momentary hush in the mur- 
mur of conversation, followed by a 
titter, which in turn was succeeded 
by a gratifying cheer, as the new 
Foreign Secretary, discovering his 
mistake, crossed over to the other 
side and sat down, bareheaded and 
with folded arms, a couple of feet 
below Mr. Sinnick. There were still 
louder cheers when Mr. Merrifield 
came in, and passed quickly to the 
Treasury bench, nodding to his 
friends, as they made way for him 
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to pass between their legs and the 
table. The bench was now pretty 
full, only one or two gaps appearing 
here and there, and the leader of the 
House looked at them for a moment 
as if doubtful which to occupy; but 
the hesitation was only momentary, 
and amid still louder cheers he 
plumped down between Mr. Braham 
and Mr. Sinnick, a sort of practical 
inauguration of the Great United Ad- 
ministration. Great indeed; never 
had the Treasury bench been so full 
before, especially as very few of us 
could be called thin men; two or 
three of the under-secretaries had 
no seats at all, but stood at the end, 
almost hid from observation by the 
Speaker’s chair. 

And the Treasury bench was as 
nothing to the right of the House. 
There was literally no room for the 
supporters of the Government, whose 
crowded state was rendered more 
striking from contrast with the other 
side, especially the empty condition 
of the front Opposition bench. No 
Opposition at all, in fact, to speak 
of; for Mr. Perkyman and others, 
although not joining our party, pro- 
mise a general support during Euro- 
pean crisis — a magnanimous resolu- 
tion typified by appearance of Perky- 
man and others on the fourth row 
of Opposition benches. 

No Opposition therefore to speak 
of; momentary abolition of party 
government, in truth, and Opposition 
and Treasury lions and lambs all 
lying down together, a truly edifying 
spectacle, and one never witnessed 
in Parliament before or since. ‘ Ah, 
the Opposition will soon grow,” 
whispered a sagacious politician ; 
“‘ some worthy persons who ought to 
have been provided for are left out 
in the cold—a very pretty nucleus 
for opposition to collect around.” 
But indeed room could not be found 
for everybody, even in a Great Unit- 
ed Administration. Four Crown 
lawyers, for example, can by no 
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possible squeezing be fitted into two 
places. My old friend, Bracton, 
too, I grieved to sce left out, al- 
though not perhaps generally mourn- 
ed. He bore the disappointment, 
indeed, to outward appearance, with 
equal, not to say cynical mind. 
‘*There’s a dashed sight” [not quite 
sic in orig.], he observed to me that 
afternoon in the lobby—“ there’s a 
dashed sight too many of you chaps 
to row in one boat for any time to- 
gether. Old Merrifield may put on 
a spurt for a bit, but some of the 
crew will be catching crabs before 
long, or I’m a Dutchman; I’m pre- 
cious glad I am out of the thing, I 
can tell you.” Nevertheless, me- 
thought his open face looked a shade 
less jovial than usual among the 
crowd below the gangway, and a 
prophetic instinct whispered that 
perchance it might be seen before 
long on the other side. 

But nothing could be more 
triumphant than our debut. No 
man so quick as our leader to catch 
the tone of national feeling, no man 
so able to give it clear expression ; 
and as Mr. Merrifield, describing 
the formation of the Government, 
touched delicately, but with feel- 
ing, on the sacrifice made by our 
noble Premier in surrendering the 
elevating pursuits for which a life 
of leisure were all too short, and 
which should bring the undying 
fame not to be gained by any 
political success [this an allusion 
to the great work unfinished—The 
Calculus of the Unthinkable], had 
come forward at the call of duty 
to furnish the connecting link which 
should bind the two parties in 
one firm bond; as the orator, too, 
pictured in animated language the 
attitude of the country, opposing 
a united front to oppression and 
craft abroad, however and when- 
ever manifested, and the determina- 
tion of all Englishmen in this crisis 
to stand unanimous by each other ; 
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and as he went on to state how the 
members of the new Government had 
been foremost in setting an example 
to their fellow-citizens, almost in 
fact doing violence to their feelings 
by accepting office ;—then we occu- 
pants of the Treasury bench began 
to feel what true patriots we were, 
while the House by its acclamations 
gave a foretaste of the enthusiasm 
to be exhibited by the world out of 
doors. But the most telling point 
in our leader’s speech occurred, 
quite accidentally, in his statement 
that the best guarantee for England 
exhibiting a dignified and honoura- 
ble policy was afforded by the fact 
that the management of her foreign 
affairs would be guided by the ripe 
judgment of the right honourable 
gentle “T mean,” said Mr. Merri- 
field, correcting himself, ‘‘ my right 
honourable friend,” turning as he 
spoke and looking down upon the 
head of Mr. Braham, who was next 
to him on the bench; whereat the 
statesman referred to, who was sit- 
ting sphinx-like and motionless, 
with his arms folded and head 
slightly bent down, responded by « 
slight bow, and at this graceful ex- 
change of courtesies the cheers were 
taken up and repeated on all sides, 

Slight signs of opposition indeed 
were not wanting, for as soon as 
Mr. Merrifield sat down Mr. Rigby 
Sebright—fast rising to be a minor 
power in the House—got up, and in 
i long set speech denounced us as 
an unrighteous coalition ; an insinu- 
ation, however, which Mr. Braham 
was considered to dispose of effectu- 
ally in his famous reply. Not a 
coalition in any sense, said Mr. Bra- 
ham, rather a Constitutional Coa- 
lescence—a famous term, much ban- 
died about afterwards, and since 
handed down to history. Mr, Bra- 
ham went on to justify our course by 
appropriate historical illustrations. 
Did not the Romans, patricians and 
plebeians, sink their smaller politi- 
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cal differences in face of the invad- 
ing Gauls? Did not the Greek re- 
publics, notwithstanding their nor- 
mal hostility to each other, combine 
with success against the Great 
King? The barons, again, gave up 
their customary state of quarrelling 
to combine against King John. 
Lastly, where could be found a 
more appropriate illustration than 
in the Crusades, where all the lead- 
ers of chivalry, abandoning their 
usual diversion of knocking each 
other on the head (here the speaker 
could not resist a glance downwards 
at the head of his new colleague), 
combined with more or less harmo- 
ny against the newly-discovered 
foe? How much more, then, was it 
in accordance with principles of 
modern politics to combine against 
the dangers which now threatened 
the State? He denied, then, that 
this was a case of a coalition Gov- 
ernment, rightly so called; it was 
rather what he had termed it, a Con- 
stitutional Coalescence. 

Thus the Great United Adminis- 
tration is now fairly started. But 
the season waxes late, for all these 
lately described recriminations and 
negotiations and combinations and 
re-elections have not been effected 
without expense in time, and mem- 
bers ask ruefully if the jaded na- 
tion’s representatives shall have no 
holiday this year? Truly a national 
crisis, they say, if Parliament sits 
through August, and moor-rent is to 
be paid for nothing. And yet a holi- 
day is by no means to be thought of. 
Current business even has not been 
got through—votes, and appropria- 
tions, and estimates, and so forth; 
and there still remains the European 
crisis to be dealt with afterwards. 
These,then, are no times for holidays, 
and no true patriot should ask for 
them ; still it is thought members 
may shoot their grouse, and even 
early partridge, without detriment 
to public weal. But pheasants shall 

x 
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have their holiday this year ; Parlia- 
ment, in fact, is to break up in mid- 
August, and meet again before Octo- 
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ber. The Administration will then 
have got its measures ready, and will 
take the nation into its confidence. 


CHAPTER LIX.—ARRANGEMENTS, MINISTERIAL AND DOMESTIC. 


For Ministers themselves,of course, 
neither grouse nor salmon are to be 
thought of, save for dinner ; nor even 
visits tothe country. Jaded minis- 
terial frames may be refreshed at 
most by suburban air in proximity 
to convenient morning and evening 
trains: for every public office needs 
the constant presence of its head; 
despatch-boxes are in course of per- 
petual delivery, like baker’s bread 
in the morning; and Cabinet Coun- 
cils are held every day. The Duke of 
Ulster accordingly took a country 
house for the autumn weeks at Bar- 
met, and Mr. Merrifield one on Wim- 
bledon Common; while Mr. Bra- 


ham, who declared that the air of 
Piccadilly in September was un- 
surpassed for freshness at any time 


of the year, remained in his town 
house in Plantagenet Square. 

For the War Secretary, on whom 
the greatest pressure came, even a 
suburban residence was not to be 
‘thought of, although I confess to 
casting a wistful look at my uncle's 
old house at Twickenham, which hap- 
pened to be vacant just now. But as 
the little establishment by Queen’s 
Gate seemed hardly suitable to our 
altered circumstances, the recess of- 
fered fitting opportunity for a move. 
The difficulty was how to make it. 
Changing your house involves choos- 
ing a new one, with the accompani- 
ments of furnishing, selecting ser- 
vants, and other time-engrossing de- 
tails hardly within the compass of a 
newly-appointed Minister during a 
European crisis ; yet at the prospect 
called up by the preliminary discus- 
sion Eva appeared so distraught,that 
‘it became evident there was one 
piece of very precious household 


furniture at any rate which would 
require moving with particular care, 
nor was it plain how to effect the 
transfer compatibly with other en- 
gagements. But in this predica- 
ment our young guest came to the 
rescue, The difficulties which appal- 
led Eva, and by reflection bewildered 
her husband, were made nothing of 
by Mary, who seemed to possess a 
natural genius for domestic adminis- 
tration ; and Mr. Crouch, the junior 
partner of my old friend and agent 
Mr. Paterson, having secured for 
us a furnished house in Tudor Gar- 
dens, which as every one knows are 
contiguous to Plantagenet Square, 
the operation of moving became 
greatly simplified. This eligible 
town mansion, as the agent styled 
it, belonged to a gentleman engaged 
in’ financial operations which it 
was understood the European crisis 
had temporarily deranged, involving 
retirement to Brighton for a season, 
and break-up of London establish- 
ment. ‘‘ Furnished houses are not 
economical,” said Mr. Paterson,“ but 
it may be convenient in your case,” 
—meaning, no doubt, that it might 
be convenient to have the means of 
retreating from the more expensive 
style of living now in contempla- 
tion in the event of sudden political 
downfall; but my shrewd old friend 
possibly guessed that other reasons 
rendered a minimum of trouble de- 
sirable. 

The nev house had been furnished 
with the splendour befitting a man 
who mace money easily, and might 
have to part from it with the same 
facility being almost too magnificent 
for a simple Secretary of State with 
a moderate independence ; and I felt 
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painfully conscious that our sur- 
roundings would be quite in keep- 
ing with the character of a political 
upstart, if people should so dub me, 
and that anybody judging of the 
mistress by the house might set 
down my gentle guileless Eva for a 
nouvelle riche. But in truth the eco- 
nomy of the arrangement was its at- 
traction, for the house was a bargain, 
and while containing handsome re- 
ception-rooms of the conventional 
size, was otherwise small enough to 


need only a small establishment. | 


This was important,for in fact money 
matters were not very prosperous. If 
aman, blessed with a charming but 
unpractical wife, is too busy or pre- 
occupied to look after his household 
expenditure, but lets things take 
their course, and is above every- 
thing anxious to be regarded as a lib- 
eral member by his constituents, 
making up by liberal subscriptions 
for his absence ; if, further, he con- 
tents himself with paying the bills 
that are sent in, but omits to make 
any provision for those which are 
not sent in, he will probably find 
that the latter are apt to accumulate 
in a rather embarrassing degree. 
This had happened in our instance, 
or rather in mine, for Eva was hap- 
pily unconscious of the state of 
the case ; and the result was, that 
the examination into my affairs 
which the late interval of leisure 
rendered possible, showed that not- 
withstanding the addition to my 
private means of an official income 
which I had enjoyed for a good 
many months, I was considerably 
worse off than when we first set- 
tled in London. This knowledge, 
and the pressure of unsettled bills 
—that for the famous picture of 
Eva, by Deedes, R.A., which at- 
tracted so much attention at the 
last Academy Exhibition, was 
among the largest—did not con- 
duce, by the way, to my peace of 
mind during that enforced vacation, 
and would have explained to Eva, 
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had she known the cause, the irri- 
tability which I fear I sometimes ex- 
hibited at that season of inaction. 

“At any rate,my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Paterson, when we talked the matter 
over, “don’t touch your capital, 
whatever you do. Keep your 
seventy thousands intact; once 
trench on that and you will never 
make it good again. We can raise 
the money for a short term underthe 
arrangement I %propose for paying 
off these liabilities at once, for in 
your new position it would be hardly 
becoming to have any tradesmen’s 
debts outstanding ; but meanwhile, 
until the debt is liquidated, you 
will be poorer by some hundreds 
a-year. And the worst is yet to come. 
If you have found it difficult to live 
on your income hitherto, it will be 
much worse now that you have 
becomea bigman. Everybody says 
that the salary of a Secretary of State 
does not cover his expenses.” 

‘Tt is usual to say so, I know; 
but I can’t see why it should be so. 
The only extra expense involved 
seems to be a certain amount of en- 
tertaining and so forth. But you 
may give a good many dinners for 
five thousand a-year. We have 
made a bad beginning, I admit, but 
I will be more careful for the future. 
I don’t want to save on my salary, 
but I must make it do.” 

Thus the house at Tudor Gardens, 
albeit somewhat too spick and span, 
not to say gaudy for our tastes, was 
otherwise suitable enough; and on 
the arrangement being concluded, 
Mary Drew proceeded to engage a 
fresh staff of domestics, including a 
housekeeper of intensely respectable 
appearance and high testimonials, 
whose accession to our household 
gave promise of domestic comfort 
hitherto unknown to it. Let ‘me 
add here that the expectation was 
fully realised. This good lady, who 
occupied some dungeon-like apart- 
ment on the basement, never within 
my observation emerged therefrom, 
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save when once a-month she pre- 
sented herself in the library to de- 
liver her account and receive her 
cheque. Nevertheless her influence 
seemed to permeate the whole house- 
hold, and under her plutonian rule 
acycle of peace and good order was 
entered on, inexpressibly comforta- 
bleto its master during the coming 
busy days, when to be sure of a punc- 
tual meal was an object of moment. 

In making these arrangements 
Mary professed to be merely help- 
ing Eva, excusing herself for taking 
part in them on the score of her 
wish tosave the latter from fatigue ; 
but it was easy to infer from the 
conversation at dinner about the 
proceedings of each day that Eva’s 
share had been mainly confined to 
looking on, while Mary did the 
work. The general result was that 
in a few days all our arrangements 
were completed, and when the time 
came for Mary’s return home, there 
remained nothing for Eva to do but 
to allow herself to be conveyed to 
Tudor Gardens on the day appointed 
for the change, about a fortnight 
later, where the housekeeper and 
her new establishment would be 
waiting to receive us. 

Eva was very wishful that her 
friend should stay a little longer, if 
only, as she put it, to help her in 
facing the new housekeeper, pro- 
testing that without such counte- 
nance it would be impossible ever 
to summon up courage to give her 
any orders. But Mary was obliged 
to bring her visit to aclose ; for the 
Squire—the poor-rates having taken 
a turn downwards lately—had in- 
vited some friends for the autumn 
shooting, and wanted his daughter 
to help to entertain them. And in- 
deed, but for recollecting that the 
Squire had managed to get along 
very well by himself for the last ten 
years, we should hardly have felt 
justified in pressing her to extend 
her visit even till September; but 
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the value to us of her presence gave 
a tinge of selfishness to our hospi- 
tality. 

‘*You will put it down to the 
right motive, I know, Mary,” I said 
on the morning of her departure, “ if 
I don’t offer to see you off at the 
station ?” 

‘* See me off? I should be misera- 
ble all the way down to Leatherby 
if you were to do such a thing. 
Fancy a Minister, with all the affairs 
of the nation on his hands, escort- 
ing young ladies to railway sta- 
tions |” 

‘*Ministers are not really more 
busy than other people who have 
their time fully occupied, and a man 
must be a bad manager who can’t 
find an hour to spare, be he who he 
may. But it isn’t that. I happen 
to have an appointment for that 
particular time. But you won't 
think it priggish of me to say so; 
other people might. It is selfish, 
no doubt,” I added, “ but I wish the 
Squire could have spared you till 
we had settled into our new house. 
Eva will be a little lost in it at first, 
and very lonely without you.” 

“Yes, [am afraid it will be lonely; 
and you too will be away from home 
now more than ever, I suppose ?” 

“T shall try and do as much work 
at home as possible. Now that I 
am to have a decent sanctum up- 
stairs, instead of that dingy back 
dining-room, Strickland and I shall 
be able to get through a good deal 
comfortably at home.” For Tom 
Strickland, although now an M.P., 
was to continue in his office of pri- 
vate secretary. : 

“Ts it usual,” asked Mary, looking 
down, and speaking apparently with 
some hesitation—“ is it usual for pri- 
vate secretaries to work in this way 
at the Minister’s house? I thought 
they were usually appointed from 
the clerks of the office, and did all 
their business there.” 

“Yes, I believe such is the usual 
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plan, and I have two such secretaries 
at the office ; but Colonel Strickland 
is an extra man, and besides, I think 
we have improved on the conven- 
tional system. It seems to me that 
most men in office don’t half utilise 
their secretaries.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “if I were you 
I should stick to the usual plan.” 
She said this with an air of convic- 
tion, as if she had been thinking 
over the matter. 

“Why, Mary, you are becoming 
a critic indeed ; you will soon be as 
great an administrator as Sir Mor- 
daunt Burley. What should make 
you think of such a thing?” I said 
this, perhaps, in a tone of pique ; 
for much as I appreciated her capa- 
city for business and her sympathy 
with my pursuits, this seemed going 
a little too far. But I regretted it 
immediately, and turned the conver- 
sation on observing that she was 
blushing, and looked confused, and 
even pained ; and asI walked down 
to Pall Mall after her departure, 
my thoughts returned to the con- 
versation, and I wondered what 


might be the cause for this exhibi- 
tion of feeling. Could Strickland 
have annoyed her? or was it 
prompted by a different  senti- 
ment ? Certainly he seemed to 
pay her somewhat formal attention, 
and during the earlier part of her 
visit a good deal of lively banter 
used to pass between them whenever 
he came to the house; but of late 
she had appeared to exhibit a certain 
amount of reserve in his presence, 
relieved occasionally by sallies in 
which there came out atone as of 
scorn or displeasure. In fact, now I 
thought over the matter, it had been 
noticeable even to my superficial 
observation that she appeared some- 
what constrained in his company, 
and I could not help speculating 
whether this might not be a mani- 
festation of maiden coyness, and 
thinking that Strickland was just 
the man to appreciate a clever wife, 
and that the Squire’s land, which 
bordered the Stampton Court estates 
on one side, would make a very 
handsome addition to them. 


CHAPTER LX.—PRIVATE REHEARSAL BY THE NEW COMPANY. 


It was not without a certain feel- 
ing of bashfulness that I re-entered 
the establishment in Pall Mall in 
my new capacity, an event which 
occurred about three weeks before 
the departure of our young guest 
recorded in the last chapter. The 
reception accorded by the messen- 
gers, indeed, was reassuring, for 
these good fellows received me with 
an easy respect, born of habit. A 
change of heads was too common a 
phenomenon in the office to excite 
any surprise, and with them one 
Secretary of State was pretty much 
the same as another, any differences 
in the official performances of these 
personages being too insignificant a 
matter to come under their notice. 


These worthy officials had the hana- 
ling of too many papers to fee! 
any curiosity about their contents, 
being in this respect like the grocer’s 
apprentice who is allowed a surfeiz 
of sweets on admission to the craft ; 
and state secrets of highest import 
could be carried about from room 
to room, with almost certainty that 
the bearers would not be at the 
trouble of looking into them. I 
think if my friends had any prefer- 
ence it would be for a peer, especi- 
ally a high one, an earl or a marquis 
being considered to confer a certain 
amount of prestige on the office, 
whereas the office conferred it up- 
on a commoner; but this is merely 
an inference. Nothing of the sort 
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could be guessed from the easy 
respect with which I was conducted 
to my new apartment, the roomy 
chamber hitherto associated with 
my assaults upon Lord Stowe’s leis- 
ure, and the stormy discussions held 
round the long table at the end. 

Happily the embarrassment of 
taking over charge from that states- 
man personally was avoided, as 
he had gone off to Italy the mo- 
ment my appointment was made 
known, in view to spending the 
winter in Rome with Lady Sophia 
and the rest of his daughters. Sir 
Frederic Baton,the chief of the Staff, 
was also absent, nursing his gout at 
Buxton, which was also convenient 
in one sense, for there is no doubt a 
certain awkwardness in a meeting of 
this sort, as I felt indeed inthe first 
interview with Burley and the rest of 
my old friends. One must be careful 
to avoid anything like the semblance 
of triumph; and yet theeffort to be 
simple and unaffected may appear 
artificial, where previous relations 
had been such as ours. Thus I 
was conscious of being a little ner- 
vous when stepping into Burley’s 
room, which I did a few minutes 
after entering the office. 

I found that official surrounded 
as usual by a hecatomb of boxes 
and baskets of papers, while bun- 
dles of letters and minutes and piles 
of blue-books littered his table ; and 
glancing round, I thought I could 
detect the celebrated bread and beef 
chart, rolled up and enjoying an hon- 
curable repose on a sofa in the 
corner. 

“How do you do, Sir Mordaunt 
Burley ?” said I, advancing behind 
the messenger into the room. 

“Bless me !” said Burley, jumping 
up and taking off his spectacles to 
give them a wipe, “how do you do, 
Mr. West ? I was just going to wait 
upon you, sir,” he added witha 
bow; “I did not know you had ar- 
rived.” Then we both sat down. 


“ Busy as ever, Sir Mordaunt, I see” 


—at which remark Burley glanced . 


round at his boxesand baskets with 
a modest smile. “ Well, business 
is not likely to decrease just now ; 
we have plenty of work cut out for 
all of us.” 

“You have a great task before 
you, indeed, Mr. West—a great 
task,” he replied. 

I did not know at first whether 
Burley meant this as implying that 
he washed his hands of me and my 
measures, or as a modest deprecation 
of any assumption of authority on 
his part. I therefore went on. 

‘*A great work before all of us. 
But we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we shall be supported 
out of doors in everything we do ; 
the times have cleared the ground 
for us. And any diffidence I 
might feel in undertaking my 
share of the task isa good deal 
diminished by what I know of the 
power of this office for work, and 
the loyal co-operation it always gives 
to the person who may happen to 
be at the head of it.” 

“That you may depend on 
having, Mr. West; that you may 
depend on having. It isa great 
task this, and for my part I may 
say that I freely recognise your 
claim to the first place in carrying 
it out. And you will have great 
help in the office — great help; 
there is great knowledge here, and 
great experience; and for my part, 
I believe our views are all very much 
agreed. Iwascertainly very greatly 
impressed with those you put for- 
ward. It was very unfortunate 
you left us when you did, so much 
time has been lost. However, we 
can all set to work now.” 

I was pleased with old Burley’s 
hearty offer of co-uperation, although 
not very sure about the assumed ac- 
cord of ideas ; however, it was a great 
point to have thus re-established 
on an amicable footing my relations 
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with the leading man. The ice once 
broken, matters soon settled down, 
and before a week had passed the 
sense of strangeness had passed away 
too, and as far as feeling went, one 
might have been at the head of the 
office for a decade. 

Nor, indeed, was this a time to 
approach the business coyly. Every 
moment was of consequence, and 
every hour given to preliminaries 
so much time wasted. Nothing for 
it but to plunge into the matter, 
and set about giving immediate 
practical effect to the measures 
already advocated. To delay while 
over-refining might ruin the coun- 
try, while never could an as- 
pirant for serving it as_ effective 
administrator wish for better op- 
portunity. Practical carte blanche 
given as to details; but various 
questions of general policy must 
first be brought before the whole 
Government, the largest being 


whether or not compulsory military 
service should be established ; a grave 
question to be discussed in Cabinet 


Council held on first day of Ministry 
being finally made up. 

I must confess that the nervous- 
ness of which I was conscious upon 
the morning in question, on re-enter- 
ing the establishment in Pall Mall, 
was slight compared with what I felt 
that afternoon, on walking for the 
first time up the dingy staircase of 
the old house in Downing Street. 
And yet, if the sensations came to 
be analysed, it would be difficult to 
account for them. Nothing could 
be more plain, not to say mean, 
than the surroundings of the meet- 
ing, while many of the dramatis 
persone were the same as one was 
accustomed to perform with daily at 
Westminster ; and I record these im- 
pressions merely because first impres- 
sions soon wear off and are difficult 
to recall. I remember feeling very 
nervous when first spoken to in the 
street by Mr. Merrifield two years be- 
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fore. And although the same sensa- 
tion was again uppermost on this oc- 
casion, it also soon wore off. 

The air of the place was indeed of 
a sort to dissipate such a feeling. 
The Ministers who had already ar- 
rived were standing about the room 
talking in little groups, joined by the 
others as they came in one by one. 

‘‘Are we all here?” said the Duke 
of Ulster at last, when the apart- 
ment resembled the anteroom at a 
public dinner, except that no one 
looked hungry. 

“Everybody, I think,” replied 
Lord Tewkesbury, “except Tardy, 
and he, of course, is late.” Where- 
upon everybody laughed at Lord 
Tardy, although the only point of 
the joke seemed to lie in its being 
made behind his back. 

“Well, perhaps we had better 
not wait for him,” said the Duke, 
taking his seat at the table; ‘ sup- 
pose we go to business,’—and we 
all followed his example. 

The members of the Great United 
Administration who had seats in the 
Cabinet being unusually numerous, 
there was hardly sitting-room round 
the table, and it struck me as taking 
off from our natural sense of dignity 
that we should be, so to speak, 
arranged in checkered fashion, some 
close to the table, and others further 
off, and all sitting a little sideways 
in order to find room. Neverthe- 
less, when—after a certain amount 
of miscellaneous talking, and after | 
Mr. Braham had read out a deeply 
interesting telegram just received 
from the special envoy in the north 
—the Duke, turning to me, asked 
me to state the points I had to bring 
before the Council, I confess to 
having again felt a considerable ner- 
vyousness, plainly expressed, I am 
sure, in my voice; the more so as 
I was sitting some way from the 
Premier, and the room was a very 
bad one for sound; still more, per- 
haps, from feeling that probably some 
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of the noble lords present were dis- 
posed to regard my appointment 
rather unfavourably, as that of a 
political youngster promoted out of 
his turn. European crisis, these 
gentlemen might think, makes us 
acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
And to a certain extent I could 
sympathise with them, for I felt 
that I had not won my spurs yet, 
and that they might fairly say my 
appointment was one of Mr. Merri- 
field’s eccentric selections. 

But the sensation created by these 
misgivings soon wore off as, after I 
had finished my brief statement, a 
hubbub arose of general conversa- 
tion. My first proposal was’ to re- 
constitute the appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, detaching his office 
and establishment entirely from that 
of the War Minister. Surely a step 


backwards, said some; circumlocu- 
tion, divided responsibility, and all 
the rest of it reintroduced ; Mr. Tho- 
rowcome’s labours all thrown away. 
Not at all, it was argued in reply. 
What you want is that everybody 


should be responsible for his own 
duties, not that one man should be 
responsible for the duties of every- 
body else. Itis not the business of 
the War Minister to command the 
troops : he ought simply to supervise 
the administration of the army. 
This piling up of all functions, 
executive and ministerial, upon one 
man, is simply to introduce confu- 
. sion under the guise of simplicity. 
You relieve others of responsi- 
bility, while the Minister, from the 
nature of the case, can only be respon- 
sible in name. This pursuit which 
has been going on after so-called 
unity of administration arises from 
a complete confusion of ideas. The 
old state of things was faulty in 
this way, that the Commander- 
in-Chief was kept at a distance, while 
all the other departments of the army 
were brought into the War Office, 
so that the former was liable to 
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be criticised and overruled at every 
point by the perfectly irresponsible 
understrappers who surrounded the 
War Minister and acted in his 
name. The result was not only that 
the branches of army administration 
thus personally represented at the 
War Office got to have undue influ- 
ence; but that they were allowed to 
interfere inordinately, under the pre- 
tence of exerting financial control, 
with the executive business of the 
army, with which properly they had 
nothing whatever to do. There 
was hardly a conceivable question 
submitted by the Commander-in 
Chief upon which Sir Mordaunt 
Burley or his predecessors did not 
manage to have their say, so that 
the power and responsibility of the 
former as executive head of the army 
were being continually encroached 
upon and absorbed in the office in 
Pall Mall. But the true remedy 
for that state of things was not to 
absorb the Commander-in-Chief tov. 
The proper course is to place all the 
departments on the same footing ; 
put them all outside the War De- 
partment as separate establishments, 
define the duties of each, and make 
the head of it distinctly responsible 
for their performance. The War 
Minister then becomes what his 
name imports, a ministerial officer 
instead of an executive one; nor will 
you ever have the army properly 
governed till this relation is estab- 
lished. But, above all, you can’t 
govern an army without a respon- 
sible Commander-in-Chief—respon- 
sibie not only for the discipline of 
the troops, but whose _ opinion 
should be recorded on every mat- 
ter relating to the army, as that of 
the person presumably most com- 
petent to give it. Equipment, ar- 
mament, fortifications, everything ; 
the recommendations of the chief 
military adviser should be officially 
recorded on every proposal, while it 
rests with the Secretary of State to 
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take his advice or not, as he thinks 
fit. In this way only will you have 
a real partition of responsibility. 
Then the authority of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament, as represented 
by the Minister, will come in at the 
proper point. And whenever Par- 
liament calls for information in re- 
gard to any branch of army business, 
there will thus be forthcoming a 
complete record of the case, and re- 
sponsibility for their respective 
shares in the transaction can be 
fixed on each party concerned. Let 
the Minister judge and decide, but 
let the expert propose first and exe- 
cute afterwards. Establish real re- 
sponsibility. 

This was the gist of what was 
said, but not in quite such categori- 
cal form. These views were un- 
folded as it were by snatches amid 
the general conversation, and very 
much in the form of question and 
answer. But it seemed that the idea 
was generally acceptable, although 
not altogether understood. One old 
lord especially, who had been a Cabi- 
net Minister off and on for the last 
forty years, and was now one of 
several who had a seat without a 
portfolio, and who was very deaf, 
went off at a tangent. “I object 
altogether to over-centralising in 
this way,” he bawled across the 
table. “I object——” 

“ But,” interrupted Mr. Carstairs, 
who sat next to him, “this is not a 
proposal of the 

“ Yes,” he went on in the same 
tone, not being aware probably how 
plainly we all heard him, “I think 
this over-centralising very dange- 
rous. I object altogether to abolish- 
ing the office of Commander-in- 
Chief. I remember when the Duke 
of Wellington 

“But,” persisted Mr. Carstairsina 
very loud voice, “ this is a proposal 
for reappointing a Commander-in- 
Chief, not for abolishing him.” 

“Qh!” said the old peer, “ ah, I 
understand—very good ;” and nod- 
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ding his head several times, as if sco- 
ring off the point in his mind, he re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“And what do you propose as the 
new tactical unit ?” asked the Duke 
of Scarborough across the table, 
also a Minister without a portfolio, 
and who, as a colonel of ‘volunteers, 
was a great military authority. 

“That is a point for the head of 
the army to determine, as soon as 
one is appointed. My business, as 
I conceive, is to find him the troops, 
and his to drill them.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
the duke, doubtfully. “ Everything 
in war depends nowadays on having 
the right tactical unit. See what 
Von Ordnung says about it-in his 
last work. I am all fordouble com- 
pany columns in echelon of half-bat- 
talions, with skirmishers rallying 
on each flank, myself. I certainly 
think it ought to be made a Cabinet 
question. Think where we should 
be if we went to war with a wrong 
tactical unit !” 

The question of forced or free ser- 
vice afforded still more discussion. 
Every one was agreed that we must 
have the means of raising a large 
army, and that at once; but opin- 
ions were divided whether to estab- 
lish forced service, or to continue 
trusting to v oluntary enlistment,—a 
ticklish question no doubt, and one 
about which a good deal had to be 

said. I proposed to retain the vol- 
untary system, at any rate to give 
it a further trial with the new in- 
ducement of increased pay in the 
reserve, and various other attrac- 
tions which I had not the opportu- 
nity of mentioning in detail ; but 
others thought that this would be a 
half-measure. And to my surprise 
Mr. Merrifield seemed keener than 
anybody on this side, urging with 
much vivacity and point thatit was 
quite as paramount a duty for the 
citizens of a free state to share in 
its defence as to contribute to the 
taxes, and that it would be folly. 
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indeed almost a crime, to lose the 
‘opportunity afforded by the pres- 
‘ent state of national enthusiasm 
and indignation, for enforcing so 
sound a political maxim. No defi- 
nite decision, however, was arrived 
at ; and after a good deal more of 
miscellaneous talk, the council 
broke up. 

“You really ought to see what 
Von Ordnung says about proper 
tactical units,” said the Duke of 
Scarborough to me as we went 
downstairs together. ‘“ I must send 
you my copy of his last pamphlet 
on the subject, the ‘ Ueber die fort- 
schreitende Entwickelung der neu- 
en Schwiirmcolonnen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung,’ and so forth. I 
will send you Captain Colledge’s 
translation, ‘ On the moral influence 
of the employment .of the new 
swarm columns considered with par- 
ticular regard to the development 
of national unification and also of 
flank attacks.’ It is quite a short 


thing, so I hope you will find time 
to look into it. He is a great autho- 


rity on these points, is Von Ord- 
nung; I am sure you will be struck 
with some of his ideas.” 

“A very satisfactory beginning,’ 
said Mr. Braham, in whose company 
I was walking home after the meet- 
ing, for our roads lay the same way. 
“A satisfactory beginning. You 
will now be able to set about your 
great measures with confidence.” 

“ Satisfactory enough, certainly,”’ 
Ireplied, ‘‘so far that there was lit- 
tle or no opposition, and every one 
seems to be impressed with the 
need for action ; but otherwise we 
have come away no wiser than we 
went. I confess to being quite in 
the dark as to what conclusions we 
have arrived at, or indeed whether 
we are supposed to have arrived at 
any. It seemed to me to have been 
all talk, and no business. A parish 
vestry could not have been less 
methodical.” And I looked in my 


’ 
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companion’s face as searching for 
an answer. 

Mr. Braham smiled mysteriously. 
“Did you expect it to be other- 
wise?” he replied. “ All Cabinets 
talk ; ours will be distinguished in 
that way from force of numbers— 
an inherent condition, surely, when 
a lot of men meet who never come 
together except on these occasions. 
Besides, you must make allowance 
for Seenecks and the rest, who 
have no governmental functions, 
and no opportunity of showing 
they belong to the Government, ex- 
cept by talking at these meetings. 
Surely no one would wish to baulk 
them of so harmless a diversion.” 
Mr. Braham himself, I should men- 
tion, had not made a single observa- 
tion during the whole time. 

“Very proper, no doubt; only I 
should like to know what it is the 
Government collectively decides 
upon doing.” 

“The Government collectively,” 
said Mr. Braham, sententiously, 
“never decides upon doing any- 
thing. These councils are useful 
for keeping everybody informed of 
what is going on; and individuals 
may, no doubt, inhale a certain 
spirit of wisdom which pervades, as 
by inspiration, the collective body ; 
but at the most you can only find 
out, on these occasions, what can 
not be done.” 

“Still, I presume a Minister is 
not quite supreme and uncontrolled 
in his department? The existence 
of a collective Government is sure- 
ly not a mere political fiction ?” 

“That depends on the nature of 
the particular questioninvolved. If 
Carstairs wants to abolish the game 
laws, for example, he will have to 
make quite sure of his colleagues be- 
fore introducing his measure. But 
when Palmerston was at the Foreign 
Office he was quite uncontrolled— 
‘VAngleterre c’était lui,’ so far as 
kings and kaisers were concerned. 
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Our insular nation is always satis- 
fied to leave its foreign policy to 
the Minister, when it has confidence 
in him, and he has confidence in 
himself.” And Mr. Braham smiled 
solemnly, as if he thought that 
happy state of mutual confidence 
was realised at the present time. 

“Yes, I can understand that,” I 
answered; “but still the difficulty 
may often arise in knowing where to 
draw the line. And you will readily 
understand,” I added, after a pause, 
“that, being so young a Minister, 
I feel a hesitation in appearing to 
take more on myself than is jus- 
tifiable. Besides, it seems to me 
that army reform comes under the 
same category as the game laws. 
Nothing excites so much general 
interest, because nothing touches 
so much the public of all classes. 
Army reforms always involve per- 
sonal questions, and personal ques- 
tions arouse the feelings more than 
any others.” 

“True; but, nevertheless, you 
must not take up every little ques- 
tion to the Cabinet, or if you do 
you must not expect to have it 
answered. When I first came into 
office as Home Secretary, and 
comparatively a young man, I be- 
gan by making just this mistake. 
No; your plan is clear. You must 
consult the Duke. of Ulster, of 
course, and freely, and get his con- 
currence to all measures of import- 
ance. Then war and foreign affairs 
go together a good deal just now, 
and it is just as well that what is 
done may be, so far as practicable, 
in accordance with the general 
feelings of what used to be the 
Opposition party. Perhaps,” con- 
tinued Mr. Braham, smiling again, 
“T should be able to give you 
as useful hints as anybody on 
this head; at any rate I shall 
be happy to confer with you at 
all times. Then, as Merrifield 
has to find the money for your 
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plans, it would be well to carry him 
with you. In fact, you would not 
be able to do much with Merrifield 
in opposition, whether in the Cabi- 
net or out of it. Happily you have 
got a warm backer in him.” 

“Yes, he has always given me a 
most generous support; but al- 
though I saw he was gradually 
coming round to new views on the 
subject, I was certainly astonished 
to find him this afternoon so much 
more thoroughgoing than anybody 
else. Fancy Merrifield, of all men, 
advocating a conscription.” 

“Yes; but there ought to be 
nothing surprising about it to those 
who have watched his career. Mer- 
rifield is always for running into 
extremes. No two men, of course, 
are so unlike as the same man at 
different times; but Merrifield has 
undergone this metamorphosis more 
than once,’ and I don’t despair of 
seeing ‘our John’ settling down 
finally into a steady-going old Tory.” 

This, of course, was mere exagge- 
ration, pardonable, perhaps, as com- 
ing from Mr. Braham. As we parted 
at the end of the Park to pursue our 
different roads home, I could not 
help again recollecting that only a 
few months had passed since my first 
conversation with the great Minister 
now so lightly spoken of, and my 
nervousness on the occasion. It 
seemed like a dream that in so brief 
a space we should be fellow-minis- 
ters, with “Brammy” for a col- 
league. Verily truthis stranger than 
fiction. And reflecting how largely 
my sudden rise was due to his un- 
affected kindness and patronage, I 
felt guilty of something like treachery 
at having discussed his character so 
lightly, and that with a comparative 
stranger like Mr. Braham. But the 
tendency manifested in all cultivated 
society of people to talk about their 
friends behind their backs extends 
even to these exalted circles. Cabinet 
Ministers, I found, seemed always to 
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have an irresistible inclination to dis- 
cuss the merits of their colleagues. 
I observed, too, that the criticism 
mostly took a depreciatory form, the 


CHAPTER LXI.—OPENS A SECRET 


The Duke of Ulster represented 
a family long time distinguished 
in Irish history, but which first 
became famous in the person of 
Patrick O’Neale, Earl of Ulster, 
one of the stanchest supporters 
of the Stuarts, and whose stubborn 
resistance to Cromwell is matter 
of history familiar to every school- 
boy. O’Neale finally vanquished, 
his head was of course cut off; but 
his son returning from exile at the 
Restoration, was made a marquis 
and lieutenant of Ulster, when 
he naturally took the opportunity 
afforded by his position to get the 
heads cut off of such of his neigh- 
bours as had been on bad terms 
with the family. So loyal a noble- 
man, it needs hardly be said, took 
sides with King James the Second 
against the Dutch vusurper, and 
was among the most gallant of 
the losing commanders at the battle 
of the Boyne. After the Jacobite 
cause was finally overthrown in Ire- 
land, he followed his royal master 
into exile, and died at Versailles. On 
the accession of Queen Anne the 
sentence of attainder on the son 
was annulled, and the estates re- 
stored to the family. With these 
reverses the house of O’Neale 
seemed to have learned prudence; 
for although the third marquis was 
suspected of being in communica- 
tion with the Pretender, and to 
have arranged a rising in the north 
of Ireland during the ’45, a certain 
amount of caution had mingled with 
his naturally hot Irish blood, and the 
head of it holding back to see the up- 
shot of the Highlanders’ march into 
England before finally committing 
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verdict being generally to the effect 
that So-and-so was decidedly going 
off, and not at all the same man that 
he used to be in Opposition. 


DRAWER WITHIN THE CABINET. 
himself, the great house of O’Neale 
escaped another political downfall. 
The fourth marquis, who suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1750, carried 
his great fortunes to London, and 
becoming a  stanch Hanoverian 
was very instrumental in his old 
age in carrying the Union—service 
rewarded by Pitt with the garter, a 
dukedom, and an English peer- 
age, although he still continued 
to be known as ‘The O’Neale’ 
by his Celtic tenantry. It was 
the first duke who built the 
gloomy palace known as Ulster 
House, the picture-gallery of which 
is; adorned with Gainsborough’s 
famous picture of the beautiful 
duchess. (She wasa Mac Murrough.) 
The present head of the family had 
come to the title unexpectedly on 
the death of his‘ uncle,;the fourth 
duke, and had been brought up in 
seclusion, studying metaphysics and 
science at a German university, 
until called home just as he came 
of age to the family honours and 
estates. But those who expected 
that this plan of education, so un- 
usual for the heir to a dukedom, 
would unfit him for sustaining the 
political position of the family, were 
agreeably disappointed. Science 
and philosophy were still the young 
duke’s favourite pursuits; but he 
soon displayed a readiness of speech 
and a power of argument in the 
House of Lords which, joined with 
his mastery of all Irish subjects, 
secured him at once a leading po- 
sition there. As a matter of course 
the Duke of Ulster became a 
Cabinet Minister, but it was under- 
stood that the office allotted to him 
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should always be one of the easy 
posts, and that he would take the 
work of it easily. But although 
devoting his attention mainly to 
congenial pursuits, no man could be 
more certainly depended on when 
occasion arose for the service of his 
party; and his reputation for 
oratory was rapidly built on the 
slashing speeches delivered on 
political emergencies with true 
Hibernian fire and _ spirit—Hiber- 
nian fire which perhaps sometimes 
carried the orator even beyond the 
necessities of the case. All agreed 
that the great Irish dukedom was 
never more worthily filled, and a 
general regret was felt that the 
family would probably end with 
himself. The Duke had married 
early, and being left a childless 
widower, showed no intention of 
marrying again. Sad to think that 
so great a line should become ex- 
tinct, said his friends and the 
public. Better so, said the Men of 
Science; the Duke woos Science; 
Science the most charming but 
exacting of brides. But even 
so fair a lady must be jilted 
when the country in throes of 
European crisis calls out for a 
statesman to guide it; and the 
Duke, not it was thought without a 
longing -look backward, came for- 
ward at the call of duty to fur- 
nish the only practicable solu- 
tion of the political difficulty. 
Gratifying testimony to our merits, 
said the Men of Science; but alas, 
great work on The Calculus of The 
Unthinkable will now never be com- 
pleted ! 

Whatever might be the loss to 
science, an ardent departmental Min- 
ister could not have wished for a 
chief better fitted to help him in his 
great administrative project, the 
Premier giving hearty support with- 
out showing any wish to interfere 
in details; and accordingly the 
tinal arrangements were soon de- 
cided on for carrying out the gene- 
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ral scheme of army reorganisation 
which I had in view, and were 
finally approved at a consultation 
held a few days after the Cabinet 
Council already mentioned, and in 
which Mr. Merrifield and Mr. Bra- 
ham took part. 

This scheme provided for the con- 
stitution of the different army depart- 
ments as separate establishments in 
the manner already explained, viz. : 

The Commander-in-Chief and 
Army Headquarters. 

Pay and Audit Department under 
Accountant-General. 

Store Department, under Inspec- 
tor-General, a general officer of ar- 
tillery ; divided into a manufacturing 
branch, and the supply branch or 
magazines. These magazines to be 
in charge of artillery officers, and 
to contain all military stores, as 
well as ordnance and ammunition. 

Commissariat Department, under 
Commissary-General, for food and 
forage, and having the Army Trans- 
port Corps attached to it in peace 
time. 

Works Branch, under Inspector- 
General of Fortifications. 

Medical Department. 

The War Department proper to 
consist of the Secretary and two 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of 
State (one in each House), a perma- 
nent Under-Secretary, and the need- 
ful staff of clerks for corresponding 
with these different departments. 

“The arrangements seem simple 
enough,” observed Mr. Merrifield ; 
“but I miss the professional ele- 
ment in the War Office. How are 
these Parliamentary officials to work 
the machine if you remove all the 
experts ¢” 

“The professional adviser will be 
the Commander-in-Chief. He will 
be responsible for the advice he 
offers ; the Minister will be respon- 
sible for acting on it, or not acting 
on it. In this way you have a com- 
plete distribution (not division) of 
responsibility.” 
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** And how as to the conflict of de- 
partments about which one hears so 
much ?” said the Duke. ‘“ Will not 
this be intensified if they are all 
working apart from each other ?” 

“There should be no such conflict 
where all are subject to one central 
authority. It arises now, because 
no one can say whose advice is 
given, or whose is taken; and the 
parties who should be responsible 
are liable to be overridden by those 
who are wholly irresponsible. Take 
the late mancuvres for example. 
No sooner was it determined to 
have manceuvres of some sort, than 
everybody connected with the War 
Office thought it necessary, as the 
phrase goes, ‘to shove ‘his oar in ;’ 
and there were proposals and 
counter-proposals, and minutes, and 
memorandums, and consultations, 
and Lord Stowe was pulled this 
way and that, and there was as 
much fuss and bother as might have 
sufficed to despatch a hundred 
thousand men abroad. Now what 


would happen under my plan would 


be this. The Minister would tell 
the Commander-in-Chief what sum 
was provided, and the latter would 
thereon draw out his scheme for 
the application of the sum. The 
Minister’s share in the matter would 
then be limited to satisfying him- 
self that the vote would not be ex- 
ceded, and thereon sanctioning the 
scheme. It would also be, of course, 
his business to obtain the needful 
Parliamentary power for occupation 
of land and so forth.” 

“Still, in order to satisfy him- 
self on the point of expense, the 
Secretary of State would need to 
refer the Commander-in-Chief’s pro- 
posals to the different heads of 
departments — Accountant-General, 
Commissary-General, and so forth ; 
so that you have circumlocution in 
another form ?” 

“The Commander-in-Chief, if he 
is a sensible man, would, of course, 
get the help of these officers before- 
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hand, when framing his plans. 
In all this I am merely adapting 
the very efficient Indian system to 
the conditions we find here. And 
the case is merely an illustration of 
the principles I contend for—that 
the only practicable way of com- 
bining efficient army administration 
with Parliamentary government, is 
not for the political officer to take 
all business into his own hands; let 
him keep to general supervision, all 
the executive officials being perma- 
nent—experts in short—and specifi- 
cally responsible to him, and through 
him to Parliament.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Merrifield, ‘as 
I understand your scheme, you have 
left the Secretary of State without a 
single expert in the office, for the 
permanent Under-Secretary may be 
a civilian. Is not that rather over- 
doing the decentralisation ?” 

“‘T had provided in my mind for 
the deficiency by giving the Secre- 
tary of State a private secretary, 
not a mere clerk promoted on £300 
a year, but a military officer of 
standing, just as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has the aid of an ex- 
perienced naval officer. The appoint- 
ment should be well paid, to secure 
a really good man, and it might 
very properly carry the rank of 
general.” 

“This will draw down the cry of 
jobbery for a certainty,” observed 
the Duke. 

“Tf distrust of public men is to 
be the basis of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, then we can never reform 
the army or anything else ; but Par- 
liament, I should hope, will prove 
reasonable when they see that one 
means to be honest.” 

“But this resuscitation of the 
Horse-Guards,” objected the Pre- 
mier, “‘I am afraid it will be un- 
palatable. I don’t know much 
about these things myself, but I 
have a sort of impression that the 
institution was not very popular 
with Parliament. Hey, Merrifield ? 
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Is it not moreover rather a com- 
lex and cumbrous affair ?” 

“The Horse-Guards itself,” I 
observed, “wants simplifying, no 
doubt. The post of military sec- 
retary, for example, as now consti- 
tuted is an anachronism. The 
officer commanding the forces must 
of course have a secretary, and you 
may call him a military secretary 
if you like, but he should be merely 
what the private secretary is to a 
minister, employed on semi-official 
correspondence and matters of pat- 
ronage. The military secretary’s 
office has come to be a much greater 
affair than this, usurping functions 
properly fulfilled by the adjutant- 
general. In my view there should 
be one principal staff-officer for all 
staff business, and he should pro- 
perly be called Chief of the Staff. 
Further the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department should certainly be 
abolished. Have staff-officers for sur- 
veying, and for getting intelligence, 
and so forth, and plenty of them; 
there should always be plenty of 
brains at work, gaining information 
and working out projects for attack 
and defence,—there is no real eco- 
nomy in cutting down your staff too 
much ; but the business of moving 
troops—which is all the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department has to 
do in peace time—is not sufficient to 
warrant our keeping up a separate es- 
tablishment of equal status with the 
Adjutant-General’s Department.” 

“*By the way,” said Mr. Merri- 
field, “‘ would it not be a good thing 
to get rid of some of these cumber- 
some titles ? So far as I understand 
the matter, the man you call an 
assistant-adjutant-general is not as- 
sisting the adjutant-general, nor is 
the deputy-assistant-quartermaster- 
general deputed to do anything in 
particular. Could not you alter 
these long-winded names? They 
seem to stand forth now as emblems 


of a good deal that is antiquated in 
our military system.” 
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“Very true, and now is the time 
to sweep away these cobwebs. I 
propose a much simpler arrangement 
for the future, a homogeneous staff 
with short simple names. But now 
to pass on from details to principles. 
There are certain things to be done 
at once, as to which I believe we 
are all agreed ; the coast defences to 
be completed; a great reserve maga- 
zine to be established in the midland 
counties—we must insure ourselves 
against the ruin that would follow 
the loss of Woolwich... Then there 
are the defensive works round Lon- 
don; these may be regarded as a 
sine qué non in the present state of 
public feeling, so I hope you will 
approve of my having set them in 
hand already; Mr. Merrifield con- 
curs, and a million will do about 
what is needed.” 

“Oh, of course,” replied the Pre- 
mier, ‘‘the country Would not keep 
us in office a week if we did not do 
that much. But all these are surely 
matters of detail too. What about 
the army itself? for that is what I 
am told we stand most in need of.” 

“Well, as to that, my scheme is 
as follows, subject of course to the 
criticism of the Commander-in-Chief, 
who will want a day or two to get 
into his seat. I do not propose to 
increase the embodied army beyond 
a small addition to the cavalry, not- 
withstanding the critical state of 
things. Our insular position will 
always give us a little time; what 
we have to do, I conceive, is to 
organise reserves on a much larger 
scale than anything we have had 
hitherto, and in a form immediately 
available. And, as I said before, it 
seems to me that for this purpose, 
under the circumstances of a rich 
country like England, with a passion 
for liberty carried almost to excess, the 
true policy is to avoid all danger of 
checking the national unanimity by 
proposing enforced service, and to 
pay for what we want in hard coin. 
We must go into the labour market, 
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in fact, like other employers of la- 
bour. Now then, how to get these 
reserves? You can’t obtain areserve 
of the strength needed merely by 
passing men through the ranks, and 
letting a part of their time be spent 
on furlough. To get a large reserve 
in this way you would want a large 
embodied army; moreover, the plan 
does not fit in with our colonial ser- 
vice. Further,there is this objec- 
tion toa large reserve of this sort,that 
these men,if thrown in large nuinbers 
on the Jabour market after having 
been withdrawn from civil pursuits, 
will find a difficulty in earning 
theirlivelihood. I think, therefore, 
that we ought to look to a reserve 
of soldiers who shall not be with- 
drawn from civil life at all, except 
for training. I have drawn up a 
scheme, therefore, for attracting to 
cach regiment a strong reserve of 
men who will be required merely to 
undergo the needful preliminary 
training, and to come out for occa- 
sional drill during peace time, and 
who are to receive a small rate of 
daily pay, as retaining fee for their 
services when required. It seems 
to me that in this way you will get 
what you want, with a minimum 
of disturbance to the industry of 
the country, and a minimum of ex- 
pense. 

“ Besides this reserve, the militia 
is to be made available for service 
abroad in peace time, but then the 
militia is to be made a very differ- 
ent sort of thing from what it has 
been hitherto; it will be amal- 
gamated thoroughly with the line, 
and officered entirely from the lat- 
ter. The militia soldiers are also to 
have a permanent retaining fee, but 
smaller than that paid to the re- 
serve, because their liability to be 
sent abroad will be smaller. I 
should hope that froma shilling to 
cighteenpence a day will be found 
suflicient for the line reserves; and 
from sixpence to ninepence for the 
militiamen. If not, we must bid 
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higher. But at this rate, every 
100,000 of reserves will cost about 
two and a quarter millions a year.” 

“And a cheaper way of getting 
them, I believe it would be difficult 
to find,” said the Duke, who seemed 
much pleased with the plan. 

“ Still,” objected Mr. Merrifield, 
“the whole scheme is complicated 
and illogical, compared with the 
sweet simplicity of enforced service 
on every able-bodied male.” 

“But I suppose,” said the Duke, 
“what we want is some plan 
which will work practically, and 
can be set in hand at once.” 

“ Very true,” answered Mr. Mer- 
rifield ; “still, West’s plan is logic- 
ally quite indefensible. However, 
I will say no more on that point ; 
the first thing, no doubt, is to do 
something.” 

“Talking of logic, John,’ ob- 
served his brother-in-law, “ Ishould 
like you to look presently at some- 
thing I have here ;” and he pointed 
to a bundle of papers on the further 
side of the table which appeared to 
be proof-sheets, a fragment, appa- 
rently, of the great work on The Un- 
thinkable. “ Well,” he continued, 
looking rather bored, “ is there any- 
tliing more to be discussed ?” 

“There is of course an immense 
deal to be said as well as done,” 
I answered ; “but the subject 
is involved in a multitude of 
details which I don’t know that 
I need trouble you with, al- 
though they make up a great whole. 
The number of line regiments 
has to be reduced. Then there is 
the distribution of this new force to 
be considered. Soldiers alone don’t 
make an army, nor individual regi- 
ments, nor even brigades or divi- 
sions. This is a matter to be 
arranged forthwith. The German 
system, with its complete localisa- 
tion by army corps, is not applicable 
to our circumstances of colonial and 
Indian reliefs, and the army corps 
is too large a unit for our small es- 
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tablishment in peace time. Fur- 
ther, the bulk of the embodied 
troops must be stationed mainly in 
the fortified towns in the south, 
while the headquarters of regiments 
must be among the centres of popu- 
lation in the north. Still I propose 
a uniform plan ; the abolition of all 
the small independent districts, and 
a redistribution of the home forces 
among divisions of uniform size, sub- 
divided into brigades. More gener- 
al officers will be actively employed 
than at present, but per contra there 
will be a saving practicable in the 
colonial commands, the staff of which 
is now altogether overdone; and 
eventually there should be a large 
saving in the establishment of gener- 
als, which is to be largely reduced, 
and made a working grade, like all 
others limited in strength to the 
numbers actually employed. Then 
all honorary rank is to be abolished, 
and honorary promotions on retire- 
ment. Relative rank is to be over- 
hauled, and readjusted with refer- 
ence to the increased responsibilities 
and higher education of the comba- 
tant officer in these times. Then 
there are various plans for raising the 
status of the soldier, and making the 
army more respectable. We hope a 
great deal may be done by localising 
the reserve still more completely than 
is the case at present; by the thor- 
ough fusion contemplated between 
the line and militia; by making the 

. recruiting personal ; and the colonel 
the recruiting officer of his own 
regiment. I think, too, I see the 
way to render the army more of a 
career for the soldier; and I hope 
that instead of desertions occurring, 
dismissal may soon be regarded as 
a misfortune and disgrace.” 

“ Well, perhaps it will be bet- 
ter to defer going into these points 
until you have finally settled them 
with the Commander-in-Chief ;”— 
and as the Duke now certainly seem- 
ed a little bored, and was casting a 
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sidelong glance at his proof-sheets, 
the meeting soon broke up. 

“ The Duke is certainly the right 
man in the right place,” observed 
Mr. Braham, as the three of us . 
walked away together from Ulster 
House. “The only man in England 
who is not in a flurry just now.” 

“And so quick at seizing the 
point of a case,” said Mr. Merrifield ; 
“it is quite delightful to do business 
with him. If he would only be per- 
suaded to. give up for a time han- 
kering after that confounded Calcu- 
lus of The Unthinkable.” 

“ That is what keeps his head so 
cool,” replied Mr. Braham. “I wish 
Von Uberlisten could have seen him 
to-day. See, too,” added Mr. Bra- 
ham, sententiously, “ how admirably 
he exemplifies the genius of decen- 
tralisation. No undue interference 
with the business of departments. 
No tendency there to go too closely 
into details.” 

“There is one point I am sur- 
prised he did not take up,” observed 
Mr. Merrifield. ‘‘It passesmy com- 
prehension how Ulster of all men 
should not perceive the superior ad- 
vantages, upon every ground of 
reason and justice, of resting the 
defence of the country on the liabil- 
ity of all citizens to military service.” 

At this point the speaker left us 
to take his own road home, and the 
separation of our party was not 
made too soon, for quite a crowd of 
people were following us, attracted 
by the novel and interesting sight of 

‘these two distinguished men walk- 
ing in company with each other. 

“ How long will it be,” said Mr. 
Braham, as we continued our course 
together—“how long will it be before 
we can look the enemy boldly in the 
face? The whole course of future 
events abroad seems to turn on this.’’ 

“ There must be still a few weeks of 
apparent confusion and helplessness, 
while the process of conversion takes 
place, but we can hardly move faster 

Y 
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than we are going, although there 
is not much to show sofar. The first 
thing to be done is to get the men, 
of course; we shall ask the House to 
vote these to-morrow, you know, and 
the proclamation inviting enlistment 
into the reserves is ready drafted, 
and may be got out the next day. I 
daresay we shall have something like 
the appearance of an army within a 
couple of months. But we are in 
awful apparent confusion and hurry- 
scurry at this moment, and shall be 
in worse a fortnight hence. How- 
ever, once done, the thing need 
never be done again. The British 
army will be ‘ fixed up’ for good.” 

“ Even this preliminary bustle has 
had its effect on foreign politics,” 
observed my companion. “ Alrea- 
dy I think I can begin to discern 
some slight indications of more 
peaceable tendency in the north.” 

“It is most devoutly to be hoped 

he signs may be truce.” 

“Yet I begin to think,” rejoined 

Mr. Braham, “the nation will be al- 


most sorry to be balked of a little 
fighting, now that its blood is up; 
and you, I suspect, will find it diffi- 
cult to avoid a desire to try the tem- 
per of your new weapon when you 
have forged it.” 
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“Tt is my business to breathe 
blood and thunder just now, and to 
try to instil enthusiasm into every- 
body else; but I feel a sort of im- 
postor all the time, for I have not a 
spark of that professional zeal which 
imparts a pleasure to war for its own 
sake. I look on it as about the 
worst use you can put men to, 
knowing what a blundering, brutal, 
wasteful business war actually is at 
best, even what people are pleased 
to call scientific war. Merrifield 
himself cannot be more pacific in 
heart than I am.” 

“ But Merrifield is becoming quite 
bloodthirsty; look how excited he 
is about the forced enlistment. I 
hope he won’t be doing anything 
mischievous in that line. If he 
were to throw us over on that point, 
and take to stumping the country on 
the conscription ticket, there would 
very soon be an end of the Great 
United Administration.” 

I fancy that Mr. Braham spoke in 
jest ; nevertheless I was pained at 
this light way of talking about my 
revered friend and patron, but as 
we parted just at this moment, on 
reaching the corner of Plantagenet 
Square, I had not an opportunity of 
saying anything in reply. 


CHAPTER LXII,—REPORTS PROGRESS, 


But the quiet tenor of these easy 
conversations reflected very incor- 
rectly the true aspect of our life at 
this time. Changing flank in face 
of the enemy is proverbially a deli- 
cate operation, and to be done 
quickly ; and to recast our military 
system, with the propect of des- 
perate European war breaking out 
at any moment, was a thing to be 
carried out with the utmost des- 
patch. While, therefore, it might be 
ail very well to discuss measures 
calmly with the Duke of Ulster—and 
no man possessed in a higher degree 
that valuable self-possession which 


Napoleon called two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage, suitable for pilot- 
ing the state in face of the breakers 
which menaced our course in every 
direction—the days passed actually 
in a sort of official whirlwind. 
Everything had to be done in a 
hurry, and done at once, yet if pos- 
sible done well; and witnessing the 
scene of apparent confusion pre- 
sented by the War Department at 
this time, I could not control the 
anxious self-questioning that per- 
force arose, whether I had not at- 
tempted a task beyond my powers, 
and whether out of all this turmoil 
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and upsetting and rearrangement, 
order would ever be evolved. Nor 
was there any lack of critics to ex- 
press the same doubt, not always 
too impartial; for in a reform of this 
sort there must needs be sufferers, 
and men do not readily see the merits 
of a change which renders them 
superfluous. This is the man, it 
was said by these persons, who 
wanted to simplify and reduce. 
Why, instead of the promised sim- 
plicity and reduction of business, 
there never was such a bustle and 
so much work before—which was 
quite true; andI felt that if any- 
thing happened to stop our course 
before it was accomplished—a quar- 
rel among the would-be Continental 
thieves, or a sudden decline in the 
national fervour, or any other cause 
tending to turn out the party of pro- 
gress—my successor would succeed 
to a condition of things far worse 
than that which I had attempted 
to improve, and I should be de- 
nounced as a rash impostor, a sort of 


political Prometheus, a mortal who 
had vainly tried to handle celestial 


weapons; and I thought of the 
homilies that would be poured forth, 
about the folly of promoting young 
politicians to high places, of making 
a man War Minister who had never 
been even at the Board of Trade or 
Education Department, and how 
clearly it would be proved that in 
these days of complex government 
long experience was the first qualifi- 
cation for office. However, the busi- 
ness having been begun must be gone 
on with, but I confess that at times 
no one was more disposed to doubt 
my competency for the task before 
me than myself. Is a great general, 
I wonder, not surprised sometimes 
to find he has won a battle, and may 
he not be disposed to think well of 
himself for the first time when the 
plaudits of his countrymen convey 
the belief of others in his merits? 

In truth, it was indeed a scene of 
turmoil for atime. There being so 
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much business to be disposed of all 
at once, the only practicable plan 
seemed to be to appoint committees 
of the best men who could be found, 
either in or out of the office, to draw 
up detailed regulations, upon gene- 
ral instructions, for giving effect to 
each part of the new organisation, 
and drafting the various warrants to 
be issued thereon. Thus in a day 
or two we had committees sitting 
upon almost every conceivable 
point, and innumerable references 
coming up from them every minute 
for disposal. 

The office worked with a will, not 
excepting Burley; but the knowl- 
edge that his appointment was now 
superfluous, and would cease on the 
completion of the different matters 
in hand, was hardly calculated to di- 
minish my friend's natural tendency 
to overload his business with mi- 
nutes and statistical returns. And 
thus every scheme being made the 
subject of a proposal for a fresh ta- 
bular statement, there threatened 
to be a somewhat bewildering ac- 
cumulation of superfluous matter 
upon the work in hand ; but the dif- 
ficulty was happily disposed of 
when, on the Governorship of the 
South Pacific Islands falling vacant, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, at Mr. 
Merrifield’s instance, offered it to’ 
Burley. The appointment fortu- 
nately presented peculiar attractions 
for him, inasmuch as this important 
settlement had hitherto been con- 
spicuous for the dearth of accurate 
statistical information available re- 
garding it. It was not even known, 
se Burley told me, what proportion 
the children of mixed parentage 
bore to the total population, or 
what percentage of the converted 
inhabitants belonged to each reli- 
gious denomination. To rescue the 
islands from this deplorable condi- 
tion was therefore a congenial task ; 
and my friend started for his new 
appointment full of ardour, with 
an extra cabin full of blue-books, 
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and several dozen specimen sam- 
ples of blank forms to be filled in on 
arrival. Meddell and McMuddell, 
I suspect, each shed a silent tear 
over the memory of so much de- 
parted worth; while poor Mr. Baj- 
herd, the Indexer-General, became 
more anxious than ever as his eye 
wandered sadly over the shelves in 
the store-room, groaning under the 
weight of piles of blank returns 
never again to be called into use. 
But generally the office entered 
with much zest upon the great work 
in hand; O’Verduit, of my old 
branch, was quite invaluable ; and 
Trubbell Soame, Burley’s private 
secretary, who was a very clever fel- 
low, had thrown himself into the 
current of the stream with admira- 
ble loyalty. 

A timely attack of gout had al- 
ready solved the difficulty about 
disposing of Sir Frederick Baton. 
The presence of the chief of the 
staff being particularly needed just 
now, he had naturally taken the 
opportunity to go off to Buxton— 
Baden-Baden not being accessible 
with decency to the head of the army 
in present European crisis—and so 
might be shelved without doing 
violence to his feelings. There was 
no difficulty about filling up the new 
-and higher appointment to be creat- 
ed, in the person of an officer of rank 
whose services and ability had secur- 
ed the confidence of the army and 
the country, a practical soldier, and 
aman of business and good sense 
into the bargain. This resuscitation 
-of the chief commnd was naturally 
popular with the army; and the 
new Commander-in-Chief, with a 
new chief of the staff as his principal 
.aide, a headquarter-staff organised 
‘on the new system, and a strong 
branch for the intelligence depart- 
ment, was very quickly at work, 
taking his full share of the great 
business in hand. 


This was indeed a season of high- 
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pressure, for every hour was of mo- 
ment, and the business of months 
had to be crowded into days. Had 
war been actually proclaimed, the 
excitement and activity could scarce- 
ly have been greater ; for the nation 
felt as if it were living on the edge 
of a mine, and no man could pre- 
dict the moment when the explosion 
would take place. The great powers 
abroad, meanwhile, eagerly watched 
our proceedings, for which indeed 
every facility was afforded, the news- 
papers being filled with the reports 
of their special military correspon- 
dents from various parts of the 
country ; so that not only did the 
British public get every morning the 
fullest information how the money 
was being spent which its represen- 
tatives had voted, but these inter- 
esting details were also telegraphed 
to all parts of the world. The pro- 
gress in recruiting the reserves, the 
extra hands engaged at Woolwich, 
the strength of the working parties 
employed on the defences of London, 
the state of the new great arsenal in 
the north, the augmentation of the 
field artillery, the practice made with 
the new guns and all the new in- 
ventions adopted in their manufac- 
ture, the doings at the various camps 
of exercise, even the number of 
hours spent by the Secretary of 
State in his office,—all these facts 
were as well known to all parties 
interested as to that individual him- 
self and the rest of the Cabinet. 
But publicity has its advantages; 
the would-be disturbers of the peace 
of Europe saw that England was in 
earnest, and the more far-sighted 
political meteorologists thought that 
they could already detect some faint 
gleam of light in the black thunder- 
cloud on the horizon. They would 
have been still more assured had 
Mr. Braham’s confidential opinion 
been made public; for that astute 
statesman was not without hope 
that the great conflict might yet be 
averted. 
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If anything could procure this 
happy consummation, it would cer- 
tainly be the bold front displayed by 
England, and the forwardness of her 
preparation. ‘‘We must not delay 
for a moment,” said the noble Pre- 
mier, calm and cool, perchance not 
. without a mental sigh, as thinking 
of the proof-sheets of his great work 
lying uncorrected. ‘‘ Are you sure 
you have taken money enough ?” 
asked Mr. Merrifield. ‘‘ Real econo- 
my lies in expenditure just now. 
The nation will stand a shilling in- 
come tax without flinching, and ex- 
port duty on coal is bringing in a 
splendid revenue. Twenty millions 
or so were well spent, if it save us 
from spending twenty times twenty 
millions in wicked war, and sums 
untold in waste of precious human 
lives.” 


The time flies apace in the rush 
of work, and yet seems long, look- 
ing back on all that was done. 
The days indeed go mostly in talk, 
or perhaps in listening. As many 


officials have to be conferred with 
as there are half-hours in the day, 
and later on plans have to be un- 
folded and explained, and perhaps 
defended in the House. But the 
House is always reasonable, especial- 
ly-when taken into confidence, and 
the proposals of Government com- 
mend themselves to all right-think- 
ing men. Mr. Merrifield, too, is al- 
ways ready to undertake the work 
of argumentative elucidation when 
asked, often indeed without being 
asked, and bears down all opposition 
by perspicuous statement and force 
of argument and _ illustration; his 
whole-hearted support qualified only 
by a reservation of doubt, implied 
rather than expressed, regarding the 
impolicy of not enforcing the obli- 
gation of universal military service 
—on which topic the leader of the 
House is so persuasive, copious, 
and sarcastic, that the defenders of 
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the voluntary system are left logi- 
cally without a leg to stand on. 
Mr. Braham is usually silent, but 
always rising when necessary, and 
often by judicious banter and per- 
siflage smooths down the feathers 
which have got ruffled in debate. 
But army debates do not come 
on every evening. The nights are 
mostly free for work; and although 
talking and listening all day leave 
a sense of excitement and fatigue, 
a man in health, refreshed by din- 
ner and a nap, may go to work 
again. Night, too, the best time 
for writing minutes and reading 
a ss whereof sundry boxes full, 
rought home after office hours by 
messengers in a cab, occupy vacant 
chairs and tables of the Minister’s 
private room. New forms of esti- 
mates and accounts; draft codes of 
regulations for departments newly 
established on autonomic bases— 
simple and specific procedure the 
object in view, so that the military 
runner may read, and hunting for 
precedents cease henceforth; draft 
warrants for promotion ; draft war- 
rants for this, that, and the other; 
plans for new camps; plans for 
London defences; a general up- 
heaval of things military waitin 
for settlement; hurry-scurry anc 
high-pressure,—all to culminate in 
a time of rest, when the English 
Minister, like the historic German, 
shall sit calmly at a clear table in 
an empty office, while the business 
of the army is done by the proper 
eople. Hard work for the time; 
ut hard work, at any rate prospe- 
rous work, need not hurt a man. 
Passion, envy, disappointment, these 
break people down ; but the man who 
feels that he is achieving success, 
and while gaining public confidence 
keeps on good terms with those 
about him—if the lungs be sound 
and digestion good, may work well 
into the night, and rise fresh and 
early of a morning. 
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Tue tenth day of last December 
closed the grouse season of 1872, 
for many reasons the most extraor- 
dinary on record. It was chiefly 
remarkable for the exemplification 
it afforded of the enormous results to 
be obtained by the system of driv- 
ing, and for the controversies to 
which these have given rise. We 
were startled during last August 
and September by a rapid succes- 
sion of scores totally unprecedented 
in former annals of shooting, while 
we have since been entertained by 
abuse—more or less vehement— 
from the mouths of such as refuse to 
consider such results as legitimate. 
Within a few weeks we heard of the 
slaughter in one day of 1120 brace 
at Studley Royal; of upwards of 


1000 brace at Wemmergill, Mr. F. 
Milbanke securing 350 brace as his 
share of the total; of Lord Wal- 
singham’s unparalleled feat of 423 
brace ; and finally, of the unheard- 


of number of 2626 grouse killed on 
the moors of Mr. Rimington Wilson, 
at Broomhead, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. It is not therefore won- 
derful that grouse-driving should 
attract the attention of the general 
public, as well as of the regular 
community of gunners. That it is 
the sport, par excellence, of the 
hour, at least so far as the gun 
is concerned, cannot be denied. 
It appears to engross the attention 
of the modern shooting world dur- 
ing at least the first two months of 
the season, while a large majority of 
sportsmen are ready to follow it in 
preference to the more domestic 
battue, even so late as the early days 
of chill December. We are told that 
this novel and much-sought-for pas- 
time increases the supplies of hu- 
man food, that its expenses are al- 
most defrayed by the large numbers 


of grouse which it alone produces, 
while its votaries describe it as the 
most exciting, and therefore most 
delightful, sport to be had in the 
shape of shooting. All these things 
are doubtless very true; and yet 
there is a large class of the com- 
munity who sneer at grouse-driving, 
while many openly denounce it on 
various grounds. The former, we 
suspect, owe their dislike to ignor- 
ance of it; the latter appear to 
be all more or less influenced by 
envy or antiquated prejudice. It is 
difficult to convey in words, to any 
one who has had no experience of 
the sport, what are the elements of 
the fascination which grouse-driving 
undoubtedly possesses for any lover 
of the gun. Nevertheless, let us 
attempt to describe it as it reaily is, 
and recall for a moment the glories 
of one of the great Yorkshire days. 
Let us imagine ourselves again upon 
a moor, in the early days of autumn, 
with guns, cartridges, dogs, loaders, 
drivers, and luncheon—all en régle. 
We have breakfasted early, ridden or 
driven a few miles to the edge of 
the moor, and walked a mile or two 
up tothe scene ofaction. Ensconced 
in the first battery, with our loader 
busily arranging cartridges ready to 
his hand, and our retriever, keen as 
mustard and patient as Job, behind 
us, we are cheered by the pleasing 
consciousness that we have got 
a good place, and that the drivers 
are well started. The morning 
is clear and sunny ; the time of day, 
say, ten or half-past. The blue 
smoke of our morning cigar curls 
spirally upward, stirred by no un- 
toward wind. ‘‘ What a day for 
driving !” bursts involuntarily from 
our lips. Half an hour, perhaps 
three-quarters, elapse, and we are 
still straining our eyes into the dis- 
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tance. Nothing to .be seen but 
the lovely expanse of heather and 
golden bilberry, varied by grey 
and green patches of stones and 
grass, or strips of burnt moor, which 
stretches swelling or sinking away 
to the blue horizon. Nothing to be 
heard but an occasional self-satisfied 
chuckle from some unsuspecting old 
cock-grouse, or the faint bleating of 
a distant flock of moor sheep. But 
hark! a far-off cry of “ Ma-a-ark” 
is wafted along the light September 
breeze. Arrectis awribus, we listen 
for the next symptom of the ap- 
proaching fray, while our eyes al- 
most tire of sweeping sky and earth 
for signs of the quarry. Suddenly 
a small pack of flying birds rises 
phantom-like out of the earth, and 
settle almost before we have caught 
sight of a feather, about two hundred 
yards ahead, chuckling heartily. 
These are doubtless suspicious old 
stagers, whose habit is, under any cir- 
cumstances, to slink away at the first 
symptom of human presence on the 
moor. We grasp the trusty breech- 
loader, and pulling ourselves to- 
gether, are conscious that the game 
has begun. At length we can see 
the flutter of a white flag on the 
crest of yon second hill, followed 
immediately by a wondrous swirl of 
distant birds, that look like bees in 
the air. They sink down again be- 
low the sky-line, and again the cry 
of “ Mark” arises. Now more flags 
are visible, till the complete horse- 
shoe of flickering white objects is 
in view, though stilla mile off on 
the opposite hill-face. Large bodies 
of birds are on the move in the 
valley between us and the drivers, 
more are settling in front, and still 
we are idle; while still the cry of 
“Mark” comes sighing on the breeze. 
The weird crow of the old cocks, 
rising from all parts of the “ slack” 
in front of the batteries, keeps our 
attention on the strain, and promises 
that work, and plenty of it, is near 
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at hand. Two shots—three—four 
—five shots away on the right of the 
line announce that the ball is opened, 
and redouble. our excitement. “ Are 
they ever coming?” ‘‘ Yes!” for be- 
fore we have time to think or aim, 
our first two barrels have been fired 
at a wily old cock, who was on us be- 
fore we saw him, but who disappears 
unharmed into the distance behind. 
With a second gun in our hands we 
again watch keenly, inwardly curs- 
ing the cunning of that old miscreant 
who has caused us to fail, expended 
two good cartridges, and who must 
have risen out of the earth, for no 
mortal saw him till he was within a 
yard of the batteries. Somehow the 
guns on the right and the left appear 
to be enjoying all the fun, for their 
fire is incessant, and the birds, 
though they settle in front, seem to 
fight shy of our battery. But the 
middle of the line is bound to have 
its turn; and look! ours is coming 
at last. As the shouting of the 
drivers waxes louder, about two or 
three hundred birds have risen, and 
are now on the move towards us, 
apparently creeping slowly over the 
very tops of the heather. Straight 
at us they come, their necks and 
breasts gleaming red and bright in 
the autumn sun, while a feeling akin 
to fear comes over us. Some of 
them settle, fresh ones take wing 
and join them, till all is alive with 
grouse in front, and our gun trembles 
in our hand as they come on. They 
are on us—the supreme moment has 
arrived. We pick our birds—bang, 
bang—thud, thud—and by us they 
go with our four barrels into them, 
not creeping slowly, but at the rate of 
fifty milesan hour. More are coming. 
Oh for a hundred guns! Faster 
and faster they stream at us; packs, 
twos and threes, and single birds, 
as straight as arrows, and as swift 
as the north wind; over us, 
at our heads, to the right, to the 
left, now behind, now in front 
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again, the cannonade roaring along 
the line. Past our ears, and over 
their dead and dying comrades, on 
they must come, through all the 
smoke and thunder of the guns, 
worthy of Sedan or Waterloo, till 
we would fain hold hard and let our 
barrels cool. But the drivers are 
climbing up the face we are on, and 
the stream is beginning to slacken. 
The remaining birds come singly, 
and are calmly and neatly killed, 
for those bewildering packs have 
passed, and are over the hill behind. 
Now the drivers are up to the bat- 
teries, and the drive is over. The 
faithful and patient Hector leaps up, 
for he knows his time is come, and 
we sally forth to pick up the corpses 
of the slain, and lay them in triumph 
by our battery. Ten minutes of this 
work, and we are told to face about 
in our boxes. We do so, and again 


the expectation, the excitement, the 
torrent of grouse, the lively fusil- 
ade, and the thud of our frequent 
victim on the ground, or against the 
walls of our stronghold. Again the 
picking up and reckoning of the 


slain, the congratulations and con- 
dolences, and away over the hills to 
the next line of batteries. Such 
is a good drive in modern York- 
shire. But this is not the whole 
history of it. This is what the 
novice sees, which he takes for 
granted is all that is to be knowr 
concerning grouse-driving. The bag 
thus made is all that the old-fash- 
ioned sportsman with his annual 
steady work in a Highland glen, and 
his brace of pointers or setters, hears 
of ; and thus he calls it unsportsman- 
like butchery. Nothing is heard 
of the great care and skill which, 
matured by science and experience 
of the animal grouse, and his ways 
upon particular moors, are required 
to produce the complete result, of 
which our ideal gunner has just 
been made aware. 

The time has long gone by when 
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a large bag could be regarded as 
unsportsman-like. The soil in these 
islands has always produced game 
in abundance under proper manage- 
ment, and the grandfathers of the 
existing generation of sporting-men 
only failed to equal the scores of the 
present day from want of the expe- 
rience and appliances which have 
developed since their time. People 
are apt to forget that though fifty 
years ago grouse-driving did not 
exist, yet enormous bags of partrid- 
ges and grouse are recorded of that 
day. Osbaldeston killed 100 phea- 
sants to his own gun in one day; 
Lord Kennedy and Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk upwards of 100 brace of 
partridges on several occasions; 
while from 80 to 100 brace of grouse 
to a gun over dogs were often bag- 
ged. Scores like these are not ex- 
ceeded nowadays (or at least very 
rarely) by any individual gun in a 
grouse-drive or battue. It is true that 
Mr. F. Milbanke’s 350 brace, and 
Lord Walsingham’s 420 brace, were 
never approached by our forefathers ; 
but there is little doubt that had the 
grouse existed in their time, they 
would have done their best at them 
with their flint and steel and their 
Joe Manton barrels. A glance at 
the controversies carried on in our 
contemporary the ‘ Field’ on this sub- 
ject, will suffice to show that the 
cavilling at grouse-driving as a sport 
is all on the side of those who have 
no practical knowledge of it. When 
we find that men of authority and 
experience in shooting such as Mr. 
F. Milbanke, the Duke of Rutland, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and Lord Ripon, 
have all for some years taken to dri- 
ving their moors, as the best way of 
killing the grouse and of obtaining 
sport, we can afford to dismiss as 
insignificant the dissatisfaction of 
people who do not understand it. 
And here, as we lay ourselves open 
to the criticism, that even on the 
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showing of its most zealous admirers, 
grouse-driving must always be li- 
mited to persons of large fortune 
and extensive estates, we must take 
occasion to remind all owners of 
moors, that be their shooting-ground 
large or small, hilly or flat, they will 
do well to seize every opportunity 
of having a drive, on however hum- 
ble a scale, for the sake of getting 
rid of old birds. Whether this is 
done by the master and his friends, 
or by the keeper, let them examine 
the result, and even if they only 
kill eight or ten brace in a day by 
their impromptu drives, they will be 
gratified to find that four-fifths of 
the bag so made consists of obnox- 
ious old cocks and barren hens, who 
would never have let the steadiest 
pointer come within 100 yards of 
them. The smallest moor is capa- 
ble of being improved to a wonder- 
ful extent by this means; indeed 
there are one or two shootings in 
Perthshire, not to speak of York- 
shire, of not more than a few hun- 
dred acres in extent, where the 
number of birds realised for the pot 
has been nearly trebled by a regular 
system of small drives over the 
walls or gullies, continued up to the 
end of the season. We live inan age 
of progress, and too much has per- 
haps been made of the sportsman’s 
work among the small shootings in 
Scotland, however accompanied by 
well trained dogs and a steady eye. 
The line is attempted to be drawn at 
the point where the setter or 
pointer is discarded. Now we are 
sure that such men as we have 
named, equally with all other own- 
ers of moors, are fully alive to the 
charm of working with dogs, and 
would be using them to this day if 
they afforded more satisfactory re- 
sults. Pointers have long been 
shelved in Norfolk for partridges, 
and, in these days of railways and 
large shooting-parties, are out of 
the question, excepting at the small 
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Scotch lodge, where they are only 
required to work for one or two 
guns. It must also be remembered 


.as Mr. Milbanke tells us, that there 


is great enjoyment derived in \ 
grouse-driving from the working 
of the retriever, setter, or spaniel. 
He picks up many a dead or 
wounded bird which would other- 
wise be ‘lost, while considerable 
knowledge of dog-handling is re- 
quired to make him do this well. 
The retriever is an animal that is 
certainly more cultivated and better 
understood than formerly; while 
the setter will afford many a pretty 
picture during a driving day, as you 
cross the moor or search a corrie for 
wounded birds and stragglers. A 
great mistake made by all persons 
not conversant with the theory of 
driving is to suppose that it is easily 
done—that, in short, all that is ne- 
cessary is to erect some turf batte- 
ries, find a few drivers, and start 
driving without any further study 
of the subject. Very poor results 
are arrived at by this method ; in- 
deed, often not so large as would be 
afforded by the employment of 
‘*dogs.” The flight of the birds 
must be studied most carefully, and 
their habits attentively considered. 
To lay out a moor for driving, the 
master or the keeper must drive it 
in the winter when the birds are 
very wild, and he can observe their 
inclinations when disturbed. He 
must note the shoulders of the hills 
that they invariably swing round, 
the length of their flights, and their 
usual alighting places. He must 
drive them in still weather, and in 
wind or rain; mark the variations 
of their course under these differ- 
ent conditions, place his boxes ac- 
cordingly, and produce his —— 
stream of grouse as the result of his 
study. Whoever has this work to 
do, must obviously be a man of per- 
ception and a sportsman. This lat- 
ter word has been the causa teter- 
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rima of much strife between the vo- 
taries of what we may call sport on 
a large scale and its enemies. Now 
we conceive that sport, so far as 
concerns the gun, consists in pur- 
suing and securing the fere nature 
in the manner best calculated to 
feed the human appetite with sa- 
voury meat, while it supports ra- 
ther than injures the breed which 
affords that luxury. In short, it is 
a contest waged between man and 
the birds and beasts of the field, 
carried on on a legitimate system, 
which we call sportsman-like. The 
excitement, whether of a trembling 
moment in a battery or of a breath- 
less advance to a point, is, after all, 
only a pleasing incident of the ac- 
tual business in hand, even though 
it be this excitement which lends 
to shooting all its charms. The 
driver or the pointer are equally 
fair and legitimate as between man 
and grouse. Sport is as every 
individual finds it (granting that 
he understands the beast or fowl 
that he is pursuing) ; and it is im- 


possible to restrict its laws to the 
use of any particular species of 


dog. There are many men who 
have shot tigers in India, elephants 
in Ceylon, or hunted antelope and 
buffalo on the boundless prairies of 
the Far West, whose blood a good 
grouse-driver will yet send throb- 
bing through their veins, and re- 
call the excitement that has been 
raised in other climes by a nobler 
quarry. The most bigoted votary 
of point-shooting will always kill 
as many birds as it is good for the 
ground to destroy, and this is no 
more than is done on any driving 
moor. Indeed, the great difficulty 
appears to be how to kill enough, 
to free the ground from an over- 
stock and its consequent taint and 
disease. There is no way in which 
an,overplus of birds can be got rid 
of so well as by the method we are 
discussing, and driving begets driv- 
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ing. The enormous numbers of 
grouse to be found on the Yorkshire 
hills owe their existence to the fact 
that these moors have been consis- 
tently driven for some years past. 
We can state on good authority that 
there are moors in that county on 
which there are to-day fifty times as 
many birds as were to be found 
there twenty years ago. The cause 
is obvious, and so well known that 
we need not enter upon it at length. 
It is simply that whereas point- 
shooting results in a continual de- 
struction of the lambs of the flock, 
leaving the old and sterile portion 
to encumber the ground—in driving, 
the latter become the readiest vic- 
tims, and the stock left for breeding 
consists almost entirely of young, 
strong, and prolific birds. This 
fact,is the result, firstly, of the wari- 
ness of the old birds, which causes 
them to slip away from the drivers 
very early in the business, and there- 
by coming to hand at the batteries 
while the guns are free to deal with 
them; secondly, of the packs, whe- 
ther large or small, being always led 
by old birds, so that the young ones 
often go by unharmed while the 
sportsman’s gun is empty; thirdly, 
that many young birds will only 
take one short flight and then settle, 
thereby never reaching the guns, 
while some will squat under the 
heather, and let the drivers pass 
them within 20 or 30 yards. The 
consequent general increase in the 
available numbers of these birds— 
affording, as they do, an excellent 
article of human food—cannot be 
regarded as anything but advanta- 
geous to the community at large. 
That it also provides room for great 
sport, and practically :.dmits of more 
people joining in the pleasure of 
shooting grouse than could possibly 
be accommodated under the old sys- 
tem, is a fact rather to be wel- 
comed than deplored. During the 
first month or six weeks of the sea- 
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son of 1871, it is well known that 
grouse were hawked about the 
streets of Liverpool and other large 
northern towns at 2s. 6d. and 2s. a 
brace. On a certain Saturday in 
the month of September of this year, 
they were to be had at Leadenhall 
Market at 6d. apiece by any one 
who would carry them away. In 
the month of December 1870, game 
was bought by large numbers of the 
poor of London for their Sunday 
dinners, as being at that moment 
the cheapest form of flesh to be 
procured, in consequence of the 
Paris market being closed by the 
memorable siege. In the face of 
facts like these it is difficult to es- 
tablish that the increase of game isan 
evil. And in the case of grouse es- 
pecially, a large supply is an unequi- 
vocal advantage, since they are fed 
on ground which will feed nothing 
else excepting sheep, while we have 
been lately shown that they do not 
in any way interfere with the num- 
bers or the pasturage of the latter 
valuable animal. There are many 
shooting-boxes on the Yorkshire 
hills, where the advent of the party 
for a month’s driving, and conse- 
quent employment of a score or so of 
men at a good rate of wages, with the 
chance of a small bonus all round 
from the liberality of the sportsmen, 
is hailed as a happy event and posi- 
tive boon to the little village on the 
moor-edge which supplies the dri- 
vers. The upshot of the matter ap- 
pears to be distinctly satisfactory. 
We find that the great increase of 
grouse consequent on driving sup- 
plies food for the public market, em- 
ploys men in the moorland district, 
gives extra traffic to the railways, and 
grants the means of honest trade to an 
additional number of poulterers, gun- 
makers, cartridge-manufacturers, pur- 
veyors of powder and of shot, or pack- 
ing-case makers and their respective 
assistants,than there was employment 
for in older times. All this consti- 
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tutes an undoubted stimulus to trade 
which must be accepted as a benefit. 
Allowing, then, from the point of 
view of the political economist, that 
there is more to be said for the in- 
crease of winged game than against 
it, let us review the question of how 
far grouse-driving is sportsman-like, 
as compared with the old manner of 
pursuing these birds. We have 
shown that qualities eminently form- 
ing part of “sportsmanship” are es- 
sential to produce good driving, as 
well as what scope is afforded there- 
by for the use and handling of dogs. 
Let us revert for a’moment to the 
shooting itself. To be a complete 
sportsman, every one will admit that 
a man must be a good shot. He 
who is not, however, well acquaint- 
ed with the theory and system of 
shooting, is as little master of his 
art as the author would be whose 
ideas and language were excellent, 
but in whom the gift of writing was 
so deficient that he was unable to 
realise them on paper. Accuracy 
of aim is, we suspect, more perfect 
at the present day than it was 
twenty-five} years ago. Men are 
more practised, and shooting is 
usually arranged, where it is prac- 
ticable, so as to test their powers to 
the utmost. Killing driven grouse 
has been said to be a “knack;” 
but it is an undoubted fact that 
while many men with high reputa- 
tions in the turnips, or over Sancho 
and Don in the heather, have 
failed signally in a battery, there 
is no good shot at driven birds 
who cannot, easily hold his own at 
what gets up before him. We 
often hear the term “ butchery” 
vaguely applied to any large bag 
that has been made by an aristo- 
cratic shooting-party. We are also 
constantly warned that the present 
is a degenerate age; that driving is 
a luxurious pastime, which may be 
followed in patent-leather boots and 
irreproachable trousers ; and that the 
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race of men who would work hard 
for their bag of wild birds has passed 
away with ramrods and percussion- 
caps. These accusations, as far as 
driving grouse is concerned, may be 
dismissed without argument. All 
who have ever engaged in it know 
that there is as much endurance, 
‘ energy, and skill required in a day’s 
driving as in any of the older forms 
of sporting with the gun. It fre- 
quently happens that the shooters 
have to walk three or four miles 
round to get to the next line of 
batteries without disturbing the 
ground, while the drivers are sta- 
tionary—giving them a certain and 
generally limited time before begin- 
ning to beat up towards them. And 
although ponies are a_ practicable 
means of conveyance in some places, 
it would be utterly impossible on 
the majority of moors to cross from 
one line to the other without being 
mired in the deep peat-hags. We 
imagine that if those who hold the 
opinions we have quoted above 
could see a few days’ driving on the 
moors at Bolton Abbey, Wemmer- 
gill, Simonstone, or High Force, 
they would soon change their note 
concerning the effeminacy of it, 
and its compatibility with polished 
boots and Bond Street continua- 
tions. One day will be so blazing 
hot that it is all that the army 
can do, with their heavy load of 
guns and cartridges, to get up the 
steep pull to their batteries under 
the burning sun. The next day, in 
the same place, they are quite li- 
able to a cutting north-east wind, 
relieved by showers of sleet and hail, 
which freeze the very marrow of the 
sportsman as he cowers in his fortress 
of turf, waiting for the birds to 
come; and when they do come— 
straight at your head, to your right, 
to your left, diagonally, directly, 
high in the air, or just skimming 
the heather, the grouse that has 


flown a mile and the bird that 
has only come off the next brae, 
with the wind at forty miles an 
hour, swinging sidelong to it with 
a terrific “ curl” on, or beating up 
against it close to the ground, now 
two or three together, now in an 
overwhelming burst of five or six 
hundred, here athwart the bright 
sky, there hardly visible against the 
dark moss-hag,—if under all these 
various conditions you can be cool 
and quick, and when all is over 
produce on the outside of your box 
a number of grouse in adequate pro- 
portion to the masses of empty 
cartridges which litter its interior, 
then we say that you can afford to 
laugh at those who call you butcher, 
while you may defy them to equal 
your performance. It is the oppor- 
tunity and power of doing this 
which is the cause of envy. Non 
cuivis hominum contingit adire 
Corinthum, but let not the Roman 
citizen on that account assert that 
the Corinthian grapes are sour. As 
no one denies the merit of the 
homely sportsman who has so well 
trained his dogs, and so carefully 
studied the habits of birds, that he 
is able to overreach them with 
certainty, so let him not scoff at 
those whose skill, activity, and 
precision are employed in a dif- 
ferent manner, equally consistent 
with their situation and opportuni- 
ties. Much as we may regret the 
inactive life which must now be led 
by our old friends Don and Sancho, 
or envy the fortunate possessors of 
good moors for driving, we must 
still accept the new form of sport as 
an institution by no means injurious 
to the welfare of either the shooting 
world in particular, or the country 
at large. If grouse-driving is the 
best proof of the degeneracy of the 
age, we may at any rate congratulate 
ourselves that it has taken a very 
wholesome vein. 
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CoNTENTMENT, universal goodwill, 
harmony of classes, obedience and 
devotion to the rulers—these were 
to be the achievements of a Radical 
Government, and they were to be 
brought about by depressing the 
Church and the landed and mo- 
neyed classes, by revolutionising the 
army, by maintaining peace at any 
price, and by great reduction of 
the public expenses. Happiness 
was to be general, with one excep- 
tion: the baffled Tories, chagrined 
at witnessing the halcyon days which 
they had done their best to prevent, 
were to sit apart scowling at the 
general enjoyment, and gnashing 
their teeth in disappointed rage. 
Unfortunately this delightful pro- 
gramme has not been exactly car- 
ried out. Discontent was never 
more general ; selfishness and class 
divisions rend society in every 
place; the law is almost a dead 
letter, and the public service in 
a dangerous state of indiscipline ; 
the public expenses have increased 
instead of being diminished. Worst 
of all, the Tories are not a bit out 
of countenance, but'rather,jby the 
course of events, confirmed in their 
opinions. The objections that were 
made to the policy which has been 
pursued during the past four years, 
prove to have been well founded, 
now that its effects are showing 
themselves. At the meeting of 
Parliament the country was in a 
state of distraction and disorder, and, 
though shown by statistical returns 
to be increasing in wealth, yet 
by no means increasing in comfort. 
Whatever State papers may show, 
it is certain that the times are evil 
for the masses when the means of 
living are unprecedentedly dear. 
They who shiver and starve in 
hard winter will be but little con- 
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soled by the knowledge that exports 
and imports multiply, or that the 
revenue is greater than was ex- 
pected. As there is but too good 
reason for believing that the causes 
of the ruinous prices are political, 
the fact that we are tending to- 
wards starvation in the midst of 
plenty is perhaps that which more 
than any other calls for the atten- 
tion of our legislators. 

While thus the advent of the 
Session was a time of suffering and 
of apprehension, it was enlivened 
by no foretaste of the coming legis- 
lative measures. Ministers gene- 
rally were reticent ; even the Prime 
Minister, it was observed, for once 
was able to keep his own counsel. 
Possibly he may have at length 
learned .one of the maxims of com- 
mon-sense, after bitter ,experience 


“of the inefficacy of the overflowing 


candour with which he formerly 
tried to win golden opinions. The 
political world, therefore, was left 
to speculation ; and the speculation 
would be of little consequence now 
that we know the Ministerial mind, 
were it not for the grounds on 
which principally the reasoning was 
made to rest. The argument was 
remarkable because of the extremely 
low estimate of the motives which 
were thought likely to influence 
the Cabinet in framing their 
measures. Writers did not even 
mention such things as fixed prin- 
ciples, or a settled line of policy, 
by knowledge of which it might 
be possible to divine how certain 
questions would be viewed, On 
the contrary, it was assumed that 
the very lowest considerations of 
party would determine the action 
of the Government; and these dis- 
paraging assumptions were notably 
put forward quite as freely by the 
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Ministerial as by the Opposition 
side. No more forcible proof could 
be given of the depth to which our 
rulers have descended in public 
opinion. And the language which 
imputes such entire absence of 
principle is the more weighty be- 
cause it makes no direct accusation 
of such thing, neither is written 
in enmity, but merely, in comment- 
ing on possible actions, develops 
incidentally the impressions made 
hy those who are to be the actors. 
A direct charge could hardly equal 
in severity the disparagement which 
has thus come out by the way. 
But it has happened before to-day 
that men who have begun by pro- 
fessing to look to a higher standard 
than their fellow-men, find in the 
end a lower level than they who 
never pretended to exceptional vir- 
tue. No adventurers or charla- 
tans could be more contemptuously 
spoken of than were these once 


admired Ministers by the Radical 
press in January. 


It was certain 
hefore the reassembling of the 
Legislature, that, whatever support 
particular measures might receive, 
the moral influence of the Govern- 
ment was wholly gone. There is 
not the least probability that 
members will ever again be sent to 
Parliament ‘‘to vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone.” 

Thus, credit for a definite policy 
being on all sides refused, and the 
belief obtaining that retention of 
power would be thesole end looked 
to, and that measures would there- 
fore be devised, not in accordance 
with the principles of any party, but 
so as to obtain a majority of votes, 
there was immense emulation among 
the Liberal sections as to whose 
particular crotchet the perplexed 
leaders might decide toadopt. Each 
section, of course, thought that its 
own pet confiscation or demolition 
was the one to win on, and all were 
pretty open in their threats of re- 


[March 


bellion if any scheme which they 
might have been devising should 
not be countenanced. For the first 
time, now that Parliament was 
about to begin its fifth year, distinct 
plans of secession began to be enter- 
tained. The time had passed when 
the Minister could unite and control 
the sections; the time had come 
when the sections, each for itself, 
sought tocoerce the Minister. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry each wanted the 
Ministerial puppets to take their 
inspiration from him; but it was 
more than hinted that the adoption 
of Tom’s proposal would be followed 
by the implacable resentment of 
Dick and Harry. It was to be re- 
marked, too, that no section seemed 
to think that there could be any 
pause or breathing-time allowed to 
the hapless officials. None’ ever 
hinted that it might be expedient 
to halt awhile in the downward 
course, and take account of the 
destruction that had already been 
completed. As is always the case 
when those who should lead are 
pressed and driven by factions, the 
word is ‘‘ Onwards!” and the pace 
must quicken as goal after goal is 
left behind. It was clear, we say. 
before the meeting of Parliament, 
that the Cabinet had ceased to 
move by its own volition, and that 
it was to receive its impulse from 
without. Everything seemed to 
indicate that henceforth, in execu- 
tive as well as in legislative func- 
tions, the so-called leaders were to 
be driven. Only a few days before 
the Session opened, the Home 
Secretary had set aside the sentence 
of one of the judges passed on the 
gas-stokers found guilty of con- 
spiracy, and he had done this at 
the dictation of the men of other 
unions ; thus affording early proof of 
what we said last month—namely, 
that there is always between the 
lower classes and a demagogue 
Ministry a compact, expressed or 
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understood, to the effect that laws 
are to be made and enforced only in 
such manner as the plebs shall 
approve. Surely, the present state 
of the country considered, a more 
ill-advised act could hardly have 
been imagined than the remission 
of the greater part of the punish- 
ment of these gas-stokers. We are 
quite aware that many people 
thought the punishment unneces- 
sarily severe. It may or may not 
have been so: we do not pretend 
to decide that queston; but merely 
say that there was no doubt about 
the men’s guilt, and that the judge 
who tried the cases thought proper 
to award the punishment; and 
such being the case, the reversal of 
the sentence by the Home Secretary 
was, under the circumstances, an 
act of the most miserable sub- 
serviency. Of course, the unions, 
having found how squeezable the 
Minister is, will not be slow to 
apply again the compress. How 


little Mr. Bruce gained by his 
pliancy may be learned from the 


manner in which the announcement 
of his gracious conduct was received 
by the association for whose propi- 
tiation he had interfered with the 
working of the law. He was abused 
for not immediately setting the 
prisoners at liberty, and for not 
denouncing the law itself; and he 
was threatened with continued agi- 
tation until the law should be 
altered. He was also accused of 
want of courtesy for not replying 
directly to the body who made the 
demand for the reversal of the 
sentence. This is one of the re- 
wards of taking service under the 
coarse and ignorant. 

Another remarkable thing occur- 
red just before the opening of the 
Session,and its full import is scarce- 
ly apprehended. A large number of 
the officers of the army—it is not 
known exactly how many—had 
agreed to sign, each officer on a 
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separate copy, a petition to Parlia- 
ment for the redress of certain 
grievances said to have been im- 
posed on them by the Army Act of 
1871. This combination of officers 
of the army, though an imitation of 
the conduct of the Metropolitan 
police and the gas-stokers, is, we 
believe, without precedent in the 
history of the service. Until modern 
improvement began to crush out the 
pride of high feeling, such a course 
would never have been dreamt of ; 
no mandate of the Horse Guards 
would have been necessary, but the 
repugnance of true military feeling 
to the design would at once have 
been apparent. It is most deeply 
to be regretted that officers in her 
Majesty’s service contemplated such 
a step; and we trust that it will be 
a long time before they attempt 
again to make their voices heard in 
such a manner. At the same time, 
we have no difficulty in recognising 
the cause to which this lapse is to 
be attributed. The service has re- 
ceived a great shock. The army is 
quite aware of the animus which 
prompted the legislation to which it 
has lately been subjected. From the 
staff at the Horse Guards to the 
drummers and pioneers, it is quite 
understood that the so-called re- 
forms have been dictated by a 
feeling of animosity to the service, 
and a desire to strip it of what little 
prestige or privilege it enjoyed, and 
of everything aristocratic in its cha- 
racter. It is seen that agitation and 
combination carry everything before 
them ; that the bodies which agitate 
have their will of those which are 
obedient and quiescent, compelling 
the Ministry; and that the only 
chance of holding one’s own, to say 
nothing of bettering one’s condition, 
is to play the pushing, vehement 
game which others play with success. 
We said at the time, and ‘we say 
again now, that it was an evil day 
for England when her Government 
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Ministerial as by the Opposition 
side. No more forcible proof could 
he given of the depth to which our 
rulers have descended in public 
opinion. And the language which 
imputes such entire absence of 
principle is the more weighty be- 
cause it makes no direct accusation 
of such thing, neither is written 
in enmity, but merely, in comment- 
ing on possible actions, develops 
incidentally the impressions made 
hy those who are to be the actors. 
A direct charge could hardly equal 
in severity the disparagement which 
has thus come out by the way. 
But it has happened before to-day 
that men who have begun by pro- 
fessing to look to a higher standard 
than their fellow-men, find in the 
end a lower level than they who 
never pretended to exceptional vir- 
tue. No adventurers or charla- 


tans could be more contemptuously 
spoken of than were these once 
admired Ministers by the Radical 
press in January. 


It was certain 
hefore the reassembling of the 
Legislature, that, whatever support 
particular measures might receive, 
the moral influence of the Govern- 
ment was wholly gone. There is 
not the least probability that 
members will ever again be sent to 
Parliament ‘‘to vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone.” 

Thus, credit for a definite policy 
being on all sides refused, and the 
belief obtaining that retention of 
power would be thesole end looked 
to, and that measures would there- 
fore be devised, not in accordance 
with the principles of any party, but 
so as to obtain a majority of votes, 
there was immense emulation among 
the Liberal sections as to whose 
particular crotchet the perplexed 
leaders might decide toadopt. Each 
section, of course, thought that its 
own pet confiscation or demolition 
was the one to win on, and all were 
pretty open in their threats of re- 
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bellion if any scheme which they 
might have been devising should 
not be countenanced. For the first 
time, now that Parliament was 
about to begin its fifth year, distinct 
plans of secession began to be enter- 
tained. The time had passed when 
the Minister could unite and control 
the sections; the time had come 
when the sections, each for itself, 
sought to coerce the Minister. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry each wanted the 
Ministerial puppets to take their 
inspiration from him; but it was 
more than hinted that the adoption 
of Tom’s proposal would be followed 
by the implacable resentment of 
Dick and Harry. It was to be re- 
marked, too, that no section seemed 
to think that there could be any 
pause or breathing-time allowed to 
the hapless officials. None‘ ever 
hinted that it might be expedient 
to halt awhile in the downward 
course, and take account of the 
destruction that had already been 
completed. As is always the case 
when those who should lead are 
pressed and driven by factions, the 
word is ‘‘ Onwards!” and the pace 
must quicken as goal after goal is 
left behind. It was clear, we say, 
before the meeting of Parliament, 
that the Cabinet had ceased to 
move by its own volition, and that 
it was to receive its impulse from 
without. Everything seemed to 
indicate that henceforth, in execu- 
tive as well as in legislative func- 
tions, the so-called leaders were to 
be driven. Only a few days before 
the Session opened, the Home 
Secretary had set aside the sentence 
of one of the judges passed on the 
gas-stokers found guilty of con- 
spiracy, and he had done this at 
the dictation of the men of other 
unions ; thus affording early proof of 
what we said last month—namely, 
that there is always between the 
lower classes and a demagogue 
Ministry a compact, expressed or 
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understood, to the effect that laws 
are to be made and enforced only in 
such manner as the plebs shall 
approve. Surely, the present state 
of the country considered, a more 
ill-advised act could hardly have 
been imagined than the remission 
of the greater part of the punish- 
ment of these gas-stokers. We are 
quite aware that many people 
thought the punishment unneces- 
sarily severe. It may or may not 
have been so: we do not pretend 
to decide that queston; but merely 
say that there was no doubt about 
the men’s guilt, and that the judge 
who tried the cases thought proper 
to award the punishment ; and 
such being the case, the reversal of 
the sentence by the Home Secretary 
was, under the circumstances, an 
act of the most miserable sub- 
serviency. Of course, the unions, 
having found how squeezable the 
Minister is, will not be slow to 
apply again the compress. How 
little Mr. Bruce gained by his 
pliancy may be learned from the 
manner in which the announcement 
of his gracious conduct was received 
by the association for whose propi- 
tiation he had interfered with the 
working of the law. He was abused 
for not immediately setting the 
prisoners at liberty, and for not 
denouncing the law itself; and he 
was threatened with continued agi- 
tation until the law should be 
altered. He was also accused of 
want of courtesy for not replying 
directly to the body who made the 
demand for the reversal of the 
sentence. This is one of the re- 
wards of taking service under the 
coarse and ignorant. 

Another remarkable thing occur- 
red just before the opening of the 
Session,and its full import is scarce- 
ly apprehended. A large number of 
the officers of the army—it is not 
known exactly how many—had 
agreed to sign, each officer on a 





separate copy, a petition to Parlia- 
ment for the redress of certain 
grievances said to have been im- 
posed on them by the Army Act of 
1871. This combination of officers 
of the army, though an imitation of 
the conduct of the Metropolitan 
police and the gas-stokers, is, we 
believe, without precedent in the 
history of the service. Until modern 
improvement began to crush out the 
pride of high feeling, such a course 
would never have been dreamt of ; 
no mandate of the Horse Guards 
would have been necessary, but the 
repugnance of true military feeling 
to the design would at once have 
been apparent. It is most deeply 
to be regretted that officers in her 
Majesty’s service contemplated such 
a step; and we trust that it will be 
a long time before they attempt 
again to make their voices heard in 
such a manner. At the same time, 
we have no difficulty in recognising 
the cause to which this lapse is to 
be attributed. The service has re- 
ceived a great shock. The army is 
quite aware of the animus which 
prompted the legislation to which it 
has lately been subjected. From the 
staff at the Horse Guards to the 
drummers and pioneers, it is quite 
understood that the so-called re- 
forms have been dictated by a 
feeling of animosity to the service, 
and a desire to strip it of what little 
prestige or privilege it enjoyed, and 
of everything aristocratic in its cha- 
racter. It is seen that agitation and 
combination carry everything before 
them ; that the bodies which agitate 
have their will of those which are 
obedient and quiescent, compelling 
the Ministry; and that the only 
chance of holding one’s own, to say 
nothing of bettering one’s condition, 
is to play the pushing, vehement 
game which others play with success, 
We said at the time, and ‘we say 
again now, that it was an evil day 
for England when her Government 
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Ministerial as by the Opposition 
side. No more forcible proof could 
be given of the depth to which our 
rulers have descended in public 
opinion. And the language which 
imputes such entire absence of 
principle is the more weighty be- 
cause it makes no direct accusation 
of such thing, neither is written 
in enmity, but merely, in comment- 
ing on possible actions, develops 
incidentally the impressions made 
hy those who are to be the actors. 
A direct charge could hardly equal 
in severity the disparagement which 
has thus come out by the way. 
But it has happened before to-day 
that men who have begun by pro- 
fessing to look to a higher standard 
than their fellow-men, find in the 
end a lower level than they who 
never pretended to exceptional vir- 
tue. No adventurers or charla- 
tans could be more contemptuously 
spoken of than were these once 
admired Ministers by the Radical 
press in January. It was certain 
hefore the reassembling of the 
Legislature, that, whatever support 
particular measures might receive, 
the moral influence of the Govern- 
ment was wholly gone. There is 
not the least probability that 
members will ever again be sent to 
Parliament ‘‘to vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone.” 

Thus, credit for a definite policy 
being on all sides refused, and the 
belief obtaining that retention of 
power would be thesole end looked 
to, and that measures would there- 
fore be devised, not in accordance 
with the principles of any party, but 
so as to obtain a majority of votes, 
there was immense emulation among 
the Liberal sections as to whose 
particular crotchet the perplexed 
leaders might decide toadopt. Each 
section, of course, thought that its 
own pet confiscation or demolition 
was the one to win on, and all were 
pretty open in their threats of re- 
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bellion if any scheme which they 
might have been devising should 
not be countenanced. For the first 
time, now that Parliament was 
about to begin its fifth year, distinct 
plans of secession began to be enter- 
tained. The time had passed when 
the Minister could unite and control 
the sections; the time had come 
when the sections, each for itself, 
sought to coerce the Minister. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry each wanted the 
Ministerial puppets to take their 
inspiration from him; but it was 
more than hinted that the adoption 
of Tom’s proposal would be followed 
by the implacable resentment of 
Dick and Harry. It was to be re- 
marked, too, that no section seemed 
to think that there could be any 
pause or breathing-time allowed to 
the hapless officials. None ‘ever 
hinted that it might be expedient 
to halt awhile in the downward 
course, and take account of the 
destruction that had already been 
completed. As is always the case 
when those who should lead are 


pressed and driven by factions, the 
word is ‘‘ Onwards!” and the pace 
must quicken as goal after goal is 


left behind. It was clear, we say, 
before the meeting of Parliament, 
that the Cabinet had ceased to 
move by its own volition, and that 
it was to receive its impulse from 
without. Everything seemed to 
indicate that henceforth, in execu- 
tive as well as in legislative func- 
tions, the so-called leaders were to 
be driven. Only a few days before 
the Session opened, the Home 
Secretary had set aside the sentence 
of one of the judges passed on the 
gas-stokers found guilty of con- 
spiracy, and he had done this at 
the dictation of the men of other 
unions ; thus affording early proof of 
what we said last month—namely, 
that there is always between the 
lower classes and a demagogue 
Ministry a compact, expressed or 
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understood, to the effect that laws 
are to be made and enforced only in 
such manner as the plebs shall 
approve. Surely, the present state 
of the country considered, a more 
ill-advised act could hardly have 
been imagined than the remission 
of the greater part of the punish- 
ment of these gas-stokers. We are 
quite aware that many people 
thought the punishment unneces- 
sarily severe. It may or may not 
have been so: we do not pretend 
to decide that queston ; but merely 
say that there was no doubt about 
the men’s guilt, and that the judge 
who tried the cases thought proper 
to award the punishment; and 
such being the case, the reversal of 
the sentence by the Home Secretary 
was, under the circumstances, an 
act of the most miserable sub- 
serviency. Of course, the unions, 
having found how squeezable the 
Minister is, will not be slow to 
apply again the compress. How 
little Mr. Bruce gained by his 
pliancy may be learned from the 
manner in which the announcement 
of his gracious conduct was received 
by the association for whose propi- 
tiation he had interfered with the 
working of the law. He was abused 
for not immediately setting the 
prisoners at liberty, and for not 
denouncing the law itself; and he 
was threatened with continued agi- 
tation until the law should be 
altered. He was also accused of 
want of courtesy for not replying 
directly to the body who made the 
demand for the reversal of the 
sentence. This is one of the re- 
wards of taking service under the 
coarse and ignorant. 

Another remarkable thing occur- 
red just before the opening of the 
Session,and its full import is scarce- 
ly apprehended. A large number of 
the officers of the army—it is not 
known exactly how many—had 
agreed to sign, each officer on a 





separate copy, a petition to Parlia- 
ment for the redress of certain 
grievances said to have been im- 
posed on them by the Army Act of 
1871. This combination of officers 
of the army, though an imitation of 
the conduct of the Metropolitan 
police and the gas-stokers, is, we 
believe, without precedent in the 
history of the service. Until modern 
improvement began to crush out the 
pride of high feeling, such a course 
would never have been dreamt of ; 
no mandate of the Horse Guards 
would have been necessary, but the 
repugnance of true military feeling 
to the design would at once have 
been apparent. It is most deeply 
to be regretted that officers in her 
Majesty’s service contemplated such 
a step; and we trust that it will be 
a long time before they attempt 
again to make their voices heard in 
such a manner. At the same time, 
we have no difficulty in recognising 
the cause to which this lapse is to 
be attributed. The service has re- 
ceived a great shock. The army is 
quite aware of the animus which 
prompted the legislation to which it 
has lately been subjected. From the 
staff at the Horse Guards to the 
drummers and pioneers, it is quite 
understood that the so-called re- 
forms have been dictated by a 
feeling of animosity to the service, 
and a desire to strip it of what little 
prestige or privilege it enjoyed, and 
of everything aristocratic in its cha- 
racter. It is seen that agitation and 
combination carry everything before 
them ; that the bodies which agitate 
have their will of those which are 
obedient and quiescent, compelling 
the Ministry; and that the only 
chance of holding one’s own, to say 
nothing of bettering one’s condition, 
is to play the pushing, vehement 
game which others play with success. 
We said at the time, and ‘we say 
again now, that it was an evil day 
for England when her Government 
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declared against purchase in the 
army. The wealthy and well-born 
class of officers was the sole means by 
which such combinations as we are 
now deprecating might have been 
prevented. We said that, purchase 
having gone, discipline would be en- 
dangered ; the personal influence of 
the purchase officers having been the 
principal, if not the sole, safeguard 
by which indiscipline was prevent- 
ed. The ‘ Times,’ we observe, draws 
from the recent design of the officers, 
an argument forthe abolition of pur- 
chase, saying that, where property 
in commissions, so great and of so 
varied a character as the officers 
describe, existed, it was high time 
to abolish the system; or, as the 
‘Times’ calls it, to redeem the 
commissions. Looking abstractedly 
at the system of purchase, the 
‘Times,’ no doubt, is right; but if 
it appear that by the abolition you 
create evils far greater than those 
which you remedy, what is the use 
cf such an argument as our contem- 
porary usés? We have not only 
taught the troops the value, in a 
selfish sense, of being troublesome, 
but we have taken away the only 
controlling power which was likely 
to keep them within due bounds. 
Before the non-purchase army and 
the depot centres are very much 
older, we shall see, we fear, stranger 
things than we saw last month. 

It is to be remarked, too, that 
desertion is very common, and on 
the increase; there being more de- 
sertions now in a month than in old 
times there were in several years. 
The short service and the with- 
drawal of the hope of pension do 
not seem somehow to suit the men. 
The service requires very careful 
nursing instead of brisk radical 
stirring up; and if John Bull is 
wise he will look a little carefully 
at his army before its downhill 
pace is much accelerated. 

On all sides, then, there was dis- 


satisfaction and gloom when Parlia- 
ment came together on the 6th 
February. The conduct of the 
Government was more than ever 
condemned by the Opposition; and 
every one of the discordant sections, 
which make up’what is called the 
Liberal party, had expressed in no 
measured terms its distrust of the 
Cabinet. The reticence of officials 
had aroused curiosity ; there was also 
great anxiety felt about the sub- 
jects of legislation to be proposed. 
It was not, as has sometimes been 
the case, that men looked to the 
reassembled Parliament as a source 
of relief from evils which required 
redress, but that they waited, with 
apprehension, to know which of our 
institutions and interests have been 
marked for destruction this year. 
At any rate, whether hope or fear 
possessed us, all desired to have the 
Houses in Session, and hailed the 
day of meeting, when they might 
receive some comfort, or, at any rate, 
know the worst. 

It surprised nobody, and perhaps 
ought to have offended nobody, that 
the Royal Speech was enigmatical 
far beyond the usual mystery of 
Royal Speeches. Once alive to the 
imprudence of uncalled-for candour, 
the Prime Minister appears to have 
rushed, with the rapid variableness 
of one who is but picking up shells 
by the ocean of common-sense, into 
the other extreme of useless secrecy. 
We are allowed to see, through a 
glass darkly, that something is in- 
tended to be done_in reference to 
the transfer of property, something 
more regarding local taxation, and 
something for the purpose of settling 
the question of University Education 
in Ireland, which last something 
will have for its object the advance- 
ment of learning, and will be framed 
with a careful regard to the rights 
of conscience. This is not all: 
there is an “ et cetera” which may 
mean everything or nothing; mea- 
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sures of importance will be in 
readiness to occupy the idle time 
which is so hard to kill during 
Session; and among them will be 
a proposal for erecting a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, including pro- 
vision for the trial of appeals. 
This cloudiness coming from any 
one else might have a suspicious 
look; but from Mr. Gladstone it 
may mean nothing important, so we 
will venture to wait patiently until 
the different bills shall make their 
appearance. As to the parts of the 
Speech which relate to matters other 
than legislation, we are glad to be 
able to single out one which gives 
us great satisfaction and an agreeable 
surprise, for we did not expect the 
Government voluntarily to throw 
light on the subject. The paragraph 
alluded to is that relating to the 
action of Russia in the East; and 
we feel bound to say that the Min- 
isterial explanations are sufficiently 
explicit to quiet, for the present, 
apprehension on that subject. We 
believe that the expedition to Khiva 
is in its first intention entirely free 
from hostility to British India. How 
far, as a secondary diversion, the 
Emperor Alexander may have con- 
descended to amuse himself with the 
timidity of our Cabinet is another 
question altogether; it is probable, 
however, that we shall get over this 
alarm, for there is nothing serious 
to fear just now from the Russians, 
The only fear is of our own Ministers, 
whose talent for bungling has cost us 
so much already. Some people, it 
appears rather admire the tone in 
which Lord Granville addressed our 
Minister at St. Petersburg, and 
think they perceive in it a little 
recovery from the abject conduct 
which has lately so humiliated us. 
We shall rejoice if these admirers 
prove to be in the right; but mean- 
while we would remind them that 
our Cabinet was always quite up to 
an effusion of “‘ very bitter words.” 
VOL. CXIII.—NO, DCLXXXIX. 
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If one only thinks of the announce- 
ment that England would fight 
Russia with or without allies, and 
of the submission which followed 
it, any comfort derived from Lord 
Granville’s firm language will quick- 
ly disappear. Leaving speculation, 
however, we are much relieved by 
the clear and explicit statements 
regarding Russian views, and find 
it refreshing to be able to commend 
the Government. 

The American Treaty—a subject 
of far greater importance than the 
Russian advance upon Khiva— 
seems likely, by a dexterous shift- 
ing of the ground by Ministers, to 
escape serious Parliamentary exami- 
nation altogether. As Mr. Horsman 
remarked, we were told, while 
diplomacy was progressing, that it 
was not the tiine to interfere; after- 
wards we were told it was too late. 
We confess to considerable disap- 
pointment in finding the leaders in 
both Houses confining themselves 
to questions and speculations as to 
the terms in which the nations are 
to be invited to adopt the rules ex- 
hibited in the “less accurate” lan- 
guage of the treaty, and to the method 
of interpreting those dark sayings— 
that is, whether they are to be read 
according to the intention of the 
English Ministers, or according to 
the acceptation of the arbitrators at 
Geneva. Although the award is 
past disputing, and must be, to the 
letter, carried into act, that seems 
no good reason why the slovenliness 
of the treaty itself, and the un- 
reasonable concessions made by 
Great Britain, should not be spoken 
of again. Whatever partial discus- 
sions and conversations may have 
taken place in Parliament, there has 
been no searching debate; and the 
people cannot be said to have ac- 
cepted the treaty in such sense as 
to absolve Ministers from further 
obligation to answer. It is desir- 
able that we should know why the 
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Fenian raids on Canada were passed 
over in framing the treaty; why 
it was thought necessary to frame 
new rules by which to try the con- 
duct of neutral nations; why these 
rules were allowed to be retrospec- 
tive, so as to reach back in operation 
to the period of the American Civil 
War; why the treaty did not ex- 
pressly interdict the advancement 
of the indirect claims. The Earl of 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli had no 
doubt good reasons for not in- 
veighing on these points on the first 
night of the Session.* We hope 
that, nevertheless, they will take 
an opportunity of stirring these 
sore subjects whenever the papers— 
already promised—may be submit- 
ted to Parliament. In the mean 
time we must say, that the speeches, 
on the opening night, of Mr. Hors- 
man and some other members, ap- 
peared to be very much to the pur- 
pose. Mr. Horsman, after complain- 
ing that no explanation had been 
given as to the concessions, &c., 
and after expressing his doubts as 
to real advantage having resulted 
to us from the treaty, went on to 
say :— 

“But what is arbitration? When 
two great nations having a difference, 
instead of resorting to the sword, ap- 
peal to an impartial arbitrator, each 
asking what it thinks to be right, that 
may constitute arbitration. But it is 
otherwise where there is no real rule 
which can be appealed to, and where 
no principles of arbitration are estab- 
lished. (Hear, hear.) The case is 
still more unequal when, in 1872, a 
law is to be established to decide what 
occurred in 1862. Is that to be called 
srbitration? When you have arbitra- 
tion with neither justice, law, nor 
facts before you, it is nothing more 
than a hollow imposture. (Hear, hear.) 
it seems to me, under the circumstances 


iL have described, to be prostration, 
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humiliation, and surrender. It ceases to 
be arbitration, and becomes nothing but 
eant; and it behoves us to be alive and 
vigilant lest we should adopt the policy 
of that peace at any price which was 
recommended in the speech of the hon. 
member for Shaftesbury. (Hear, hear.) 
I have made these observations because 
I wish to state distinctly the only sense 
in which I can accept the settlement 
which has been announced from the 
Throne, and. which I accept by voting 
for the Address—I accept it as an ex- 
ceptional necessity—as a hard, un- 
alatable, and exceptional necessity, 

condemn it and abjure it as not for 
one moment to be tolerated as a pre- 
cedent. (Hear, hear.) . . . I really 
can recall no transactions in my time 
so deeply affecting the interests and 
the character of England. Twice 
within twelve months have interna- 
tional questions affecting our honour 
been raised; and England has been 
twice adjudged to have done wrong, 
and has had to pay in cash and in 
territory for the mischances of her 
rulers. (Hear, hear.) She has been 
compelled to make apologies, even 
while she’ adhered to a denial of the 
offence, and consented to a change of 
the law so as to insure her own con- 
demnation. (Hear, hear,’’) 


There spoke an Englishman, at 
any rate. Mr. Horsman, whatever 
may have been his former errors, 
seems to take the measure of the 
Gladstone Government pretty well. 
His speech expressed the feeling of 
a large portion of the country; and 
his attitude is cheering, as a proof 
that men who very decidedly rank 
themselves as Liberals, make a clear 
distinction between Liberalism pro- 
perly so called, and the wild experi- 
ments of the Gladstone rule. Mr. 
G. Bentinck, too, refused to let the 
debate end without a pointed re- 
ference to the real grievance which 
is troubling the minds of English- 
men who have a regard for the 
honour of their country. He too 





* Admit that Parliament, by not condemning the treaty before, has taken a share 
of responsibility for its blunders; yet a thorough discussion, now that the char- 
acter of the treaty is better understood, will be satisfactory to the nation. 
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expressed himself very strongly, 
and his words will produce an effect 
out of doors, although it may be too 
late to censure Ministers in the 
House. The answer from the Min- 
isteria] side to the objections made 
against the treaty were altogether 
ineffectual. In the course of Mr. 
Gladstone’s long-winded harangue 
there occurred, however, an obser- 
vation which certainly took us by 
surprise, and must certainly have 
excited many a smile among the 
readers of Parliamentary speeches, 
although we believe that the right 
hon. gentleman was as far as ever 
from intending a joke. He said, 
contrasting an international ar- 
rangement with an act of Parlia- 
ment, that whereas the latter may 
be passed to-day and undone to- 
morrow, the former no one or two 
of the parties entering into it can 
undo. This was a pretty cool 
utterance to make just after Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet had 
altered the existing law of nations 
for the purpose of putting his own 
country in the wrong. Mr. Osborne 
had spoken before this provoking 
sentence was uttered, or he surely 
would have furnished the report- 
ers with a humorous paragraph in 
reply. 

The debate has proved how 
thoroughly dissatisfied the great 
body of the people is with the 
treaty, and how keenly are felt both 
our submissive behaviour to Ameri- 
ca, and the contempt with which 
foreign countries view our conduct. 
There was not a sudden perception 
of the damage that was being done 
to us, consequently there has been 
no violent clamour; but the more 
Britons have thought upon the 
transaction the stronger has been 
their indignation; the injury has 
sunk into their souls, and that the 
Government will learn to its cost. 
Their party seems to have dropped 
the plea that, in exchange for our 
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humiliation, we have made a fast 
friend of America, and have estab- 
lished the principle of arbitration. 
We do hope and believe that the 
great body of the American people, 
now at last beginning to think for 
itself, is less madly hostile to us 
than it was of yore; but the ob- 
sequious treaty has checked rather 
than encouraged the growth of a 
liberal feeling towards England: 
and as to arbitration, no nation of 
any spirit will dare to resort toit now 
that we have made the very name 
odious, and synonymous with show- 
ing the white feather. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, in the 
course of the debate, brought out 
one point a little comforting, which 
is, that Canada, although cruelly in- 
sulted by our allowing the raids on 
her soil to be condoned, will not be 
wholly a loser by the treaty. We 
wish sincerely that, while he was 
on his legs, Sir Stafford had told us 
where to find proof of the “ under- 
standing” according to which our 
commissioners expected that the 
indirect claims would not form part 
of the American demand. When 
he thought proper to speak on the 
subject last spring, he could only 
assert that the understanding had 
existed, being precluded by obvious 
restraints from going into particu- 
lars. Since then the restraints have 
been removed by the conclusion of 
the arbitration; and the American 
commissioners, or some of them, 
have flatly contradicted his assertion. 
Why, then, does he not without de- 
lay set himself and his fellow-com-- 
missioners right with the nation? 
Probably the matter was overlooked 
amid the many demands upon the 
attention of the reassembled Parlia- 
ment, or some honourable member 
would have reminded him that the 
House and the country would have 
pleasure in listening to his full ex- 
planation. 

Ministers were pitiably posed by. 
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Mr. Disraeli's call upon them to 
state in what guise they have re- 
commended, or intend to recommend, 
the new international rules to the 
adoption of other nations—whether 
these rules are to be accepted as 
meaning what those who framed 
them say that they intended them 
to mean, or as meaning what the 
arbitrators at Geneva supposed them 
to mean: (we need not add that 
as they are interpreted one way or 
the other they are entirely differ- 
ent rules.) Any one who has noted 
the answers which came from the 
Treasury benches must be convinced 
that this important matter has not 
received the least attention. As we 
know not how soon a quarrel may 
occur in some part of the world, one 
would have thought that zealous as 
our Ministers profess themselves to 
be for averting war, they would have 
lost no time in issuing, jointly with 
America, an invitation to other na- 
tions to accept the new obligations 
invented for neutrals. But it is 


clear that they have not moved in 
the matter ; it is clear, too, that they 
‘have not considered whether they 
will recommend the rules as they 


‘were intended in London, or as 
‘they were interpreted at Geneva. 
As Mr. Disraeli showed, this is a 
matter which requires to™be cleared 
up without delay; for until it is 
‘clear, we do not know what our ob- 
ligations are; neither do we know 
‘whether they are such as a free 
country can consent to be bound 

We are also required, in con- 
‘sequence of the arbiters’ reading of 
the rules, to alter our municipal 
law; so it comes out that the com- 
missioners whom we sent to Wash- 
ington have, in addition to their 
other exploits now notorious, really 
usurped the functions of the Lords 
and Commons. The Earl of Derby 
‘very happily exposed this ignorant, 
uncertain action of the Executive, 
‘and after having done so, he added 
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some remarks which we extract, as 
they show how it concerns every one 
of us that the disturbance which 
has just taken place in international 
law should be remedied without de- 
lay. He said :— 


‘‘ All these matters involve serious 
constitutional difficulties, and the ques- 
tion is, which of two alternatives are 
we to adopt? Are we to alter our 
municipal law so as to make it con- 
form to the decision given by the arbi- 
trators? Or are we, on the other hand, 
to throw the award overboard altoge- 
ther, and refuse to take it as our guide 
on any future occasion? The latter 
alternative is the one most likely to be 
adopted; and in that case, what be- 
comes of all the plausible talk about its 
being worth our while to pay three 
millions and mvre as an indemnity for 
the past, in order to have a definite 
and authoritative statement in future 
as to what the lawis? We have had to 
pay in this case; but if on any future 
occasion the effect of these rules should 
bein our favour, we shall not be able 
to plead them, because it will be im- 
possible to admit their authority. 
(Hear, hear.) Suppose our municipal 
law to be altered in accordance with 
the views laid down,—I think it is ra- 
ther a serious matter that we should 
be called upon, that we should be 
forced, to make this alteration, without 
the Public, Parliament, or the Execu- 
tive having any voice in the matter, 
but that it should be done merely by 
the act of half-a-dozen gentlemen sit- 
ting as Commissioners at Washington. 
(Hear, hear.) We were told by the 
Foreign Secretary two or three years 
ago that the Commission had no other 
duty to perform but to arrange mat- 
ters in reference to the claims for de- 
cision by the arbitrators. We know 
that by our Constitution great treaty- 
making powers are possessed by the 
Executive; but this is the first case, 
so far as I know, in which that 
power — unintentionally, no doubt— 
has been used to pledge Parliament, 
without its previous sanction or know- 
ledge, to a particular course of legisla- 
tion. (Hear.) . . . My fear is that 
we are laying up a fresh stock of trou- 
bles for ourselves hereafter. (Hear, 
hear.) We have been very anxious to 
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do away with all possible causes of 
offence with other nations; but I am 
afraid it will be found that, in} endeav- 
ouring to accomplish that desirable ob- 
ject, we have multiplied them toa very 
large extent. (Hear,hear.) I believe 
and hope that in future we are more 
likely to take a neutral than a bellige- 
rent part; and if the principles which 
have been laid down are to be received 
and acted upon as those which are to 
govern our international relations, I 
can only say that neutrals in time of 
war will have a very hard time of it 
indeed. (Hear, hear.’’) 


Mr. Gladstone, in replying to Mr. 
Disraeli, undertook to make it ap- 
pear that it was by no means in 
consequence of the three new rules 
that we were cast in damages at 
Geneva; but as the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England has pronounced on 
that point, as we showed last month, 
and as from all sides of the House 
of Commons came assertions to a 
contrary effect, we need not waste 
time in showing the absurdity of 
this position, but will rather pass 
itas one of those wordy subtleties 
upon which the right hon. gentle- 
man delights to exhibit his logical 
ability, when all the time the plain 
common-sense fact lies patent, and 
no man is likely to be convinced in 
opposition to the evidence of his own 
senses. The Premier’s tone was far 
less confident, as regards this Ameri- 
can business, than it has hitherto 
been; and this, we know from long 
observation of him, means that he 
at last perceives what a hash he has 
been making, and how little the re- 
putation which he covets will be 
promoted by his precious treaty. 
He promised, too, that when the 
papers should be laid before the 
House, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Horsman, 
and others, would find that they 
had been mistaken as to certain 
material points; yet we fear that, 
though certain documents remain 
to be officially presented, the whole 
question has been sifted and the 


public informed only too truly. 
Quibbles about words there of course 
may be, quite sufficient in the view 
of cavilling minds to found lengthy 
arguments upon, but not sufficient 
to make any practical difference. 
And we must do Mr. Gladstone 
the justice to say that he was less 
hazy and less mazy than is his 
wont, as if the stop-cock which 
has been turned on his word-flux 
during the recess had not only 
brought the quantity of words with- 
in some limits, but improved the 
quality. A few excursions into 
space, it was of course impossible 
for him to resist; and from among 
others we may notice one remark- 
able flight. ‘The serious question 
is,” said the Prime Minister, 
‘‘whether arbitration is not a com- 
parative blessing when, being re- 
sorted to without the slightest sac- 
rifice of honour, it becomes the 
means by which far worse results 
are to be avoided.” We should 
like to know what this has to do 
with the treaty of Washington! 
To return, however, to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tone and style, we could 
not help admitting that there was 
a considerable improvement in 
them; and if, as we suspect, this 
was due to a sense of failure, it 
is the general gain that Mr. Glad- 
stone suffers loss, or that he is 
making acquaintance with that con- 
dition whose uses are proverbially 
sweet. 

Perhaps a little information which 
had not been made public when the 
Address was voted may in some de- 
gree account for the inaction of 
Ministers in recommending the new 
rules to foreign powers. Naturally 
they wished to exhibit the whole of 
the transactions connected with the 
treaty in the perfection of their 
beauty, not parading the dignified 
firmness and nice sense of honour 
of the one side without capping it 
by the moderation and admirable 
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liberality of the other side; and so 
they did nothing until a report of 
the distribution of the indemnity 
should arrive from America, Now 
that we know all about that matter, 
the world will perceive with what 
anxious desire to save us any further 
trouble the bill of charges was made 
out. A less methodical nation than 
the United States might have con- 
fined the account to actual damages, 
and left to the discretion of the 
payers any little honorarium for its 
own treasury, in consideration of the 
trouble which its Ministers have 
been at in extracting the money. 
But how much better, instead of 
asking for something to drink, and 
leaving it to your honour’s generos- 
ity, to put the whole thing, tip and 
all, into the reckoning, so that even 
though the fee be tolerably large, 
we pay all in one and have no after- 
demand! That this is the character 
of the little excess of the payment 
over actual damages, we have no 
doubt; indeed we hear that the 
balance will be literally applied to 
‘* jiquoring ” for all time ; and that by 
a judicious investment, every mem- 
ber of Congress will daily, during 
session, be entitled to refreshment 
of a kind invented expressly for 
this endowment. A committee of 
the most gifted barmen in the 
Union has designed and perfected 
the delicious drink, which, being 
neither a smash, a sling, nor a cock- 
tail, combines the excellences of all 
three, and will be known as the Ar- 
bitration elixir, or the Britisher’s 


sap. 
The false total of the damages is 
the finishing touch which crowns 


this egregious work. Jonathan, 
true to his instincts, saw how much 
was owing, and then took his bill 
quickly and wrote twice the amount. 
He had ensnared his dupes, and in- 
tended to make full. profit of them. 
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“‘ If the young dace be a bait for the 
old pike, I see no reason in the law 
of nature but I may snap at 
him.”* But is it not to be feared 
that “‘ grim-visaged war,” which has 
been falling in opinion of late, may 
get a new lease through the late ne- 
gotiations? Its advocates may say 
that it is at the worst a manly 
method of contention, and one that 
can stand comparison with servile 
humiliation, and rises above the 
level of skittle-sharping and thimble- 
rigging. Arbitration might have 
stood its ground against argument, 
but how can it ever survive in 
the ocean of ridicule where it has 
been launched ! 

Lord Derby—whose whole speech, 
though most moderate in language, 
was most telling against the Govern- 
ment—took exception to that clause 
of the Roval Speech which pro- 
nounces the condition of the three 
kingdoms to be generally satisfac- 
tory. And well he might object. 
For it is not Ireland only that 
is now forcing attention to the 
effects of bad government, but 
England and Scotland are distract- 
ed by contention; and the whole 
community feels already, and is 
likely ere long to feel more sharply, 
how the inconsiderate conduct and 
language of incapable men can do in 
a few months mischief which may 
not be cured in a decade. The 
alarming prospect is presented to 
us of the industries of the nation 
being wholly paralysed—manufac- 
tures, communications, trade, com- 
merce interrupted, the arts unprac- 
tised, the necessaries of life unattain- 
able. _ It is nothing less than this 
with which we are threatened by 
the trades-unions. Every day it 
becomes clearer that concessions 
made to the workmen produce only 
short-lived settlements; and pro- 
voke, instead of allaying, this dis- 





* “ King Henry IV.”’ 
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position to hinder and obstruct, 
The wages are higher, the work 
easier, than they have ever been 
known to be, and yet the work- 
man is more discontented and im- 
practicable than he ever was before. 
It is plain that he is not striving 
simply for benefit to himself: a 
malignant exercise of mischievous 
power seems to have its attractions 
for him. The railway porters, last 
summer, not only suddenly ceased 
to work, with the object of incon- 
veniencing their employers, but 
they were most anxious that, by 
their default, perishable property 
waiting transmission by goods-trains 
might be destroyed. The gas-stokers 
in December last were far from 
being content with merely deserting 
the companies to which they were 
engaged; they endeavoured to de- 
sert in such manner as should 
make several nights of darkness 
inevitable in the’ metropolis, The 
coal-miners in the two last months 
not only refused to work, but they 
endeavoured to procure the flood- 
ing of the mines. The London 
police, on a late memorable occasion, 
concealed their intention of mutiny- 
ing until the time had arrived for 
commencing the night-duties, when, 
of course, substitutes for the recu- 
sants could not, without great diffi- 
culty, have been found; so that 
there seems to have been a deliber- 
ate intention of leaving the streets 
to the mercy of the criminal class. 
Power in ignorant hands is sure to 
be exercised with extreme wanton- 
ness; and here have been pretty 
strong assurances that, whatever 
the unions may decide to do, will 
be done in such manner as to in- 
jure the community as well as to 
coerce employers. Of course their 
conduct: will recoil on their own 
heads, and when they have driven 
away the wealth of the kingdom, 
they will be the first to suffer. But 
it is useless to represent this to 








them while they are in the hey- 
day of their power. Possibly before 
we are utterly ruined it may be dis- 
covered that reasonable freedom 
does not include a charter to beggar 
ourselves and our neighbours, and 
the law may interfere and put down 
the combinations as intolerable evils. 
But action of the Legislature is not 
likely to hurry to our relief, and in 
the mean time the country must 
suffer. . 

Is it, then, just a stroke of perverse 
fortune that the Gladstone Govern- 
ment, while on the eve of producing 
universal happiness and content- 
ment, should be balked by this 
untoward movement of the artisans 
and labourers? Nay, all this trouble 
is as much a fruit of the Govern- 
ment’s policy as is the American 
tribute or the promotion of Mr. 
Beales. The uneducated orders 
have been taught to believe that the 
time has come when they may with 
impunity run riot and take their 
will of any class or any interest. 
They have been persuaded that their 
condition as men who have to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their 
brows, is no longer to be looked 
upon as a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, nor even as the result of 
many secondary causes, but that it 
is an injustice and an injury inflicted 
upon them by classes who are higher 
in the social scale. They have not 
only learned to kick against, and to 
make convulsive efforts to escape 
from, their estate, but they appear 
to think that their vengeance is due 
to society, which allows them to be 
so ill treated. Now, such being 
their disposition, it is evident that 
he is not their true friend who 
would whine over them as ill-used 
beings—who would in the least 
diminish in their esteem the right 
of the property-holder to his property 
—who would make light of the ad- 
vantages created by culture and by 
gentle training—or who would point 
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to the prosperity of the wealthy and 
privileged classes as a wrong and an 
insult to those at the lower part of 
the scale. We say that a person 
who would impress them with these 
ideas cannot possibly be their true 
friend, because the ideas are not 
true, and can lead to nothing but 
discontent and mischief ; neither can 
he be the friend of the people at 
large, because a mutinous spirit in 
the great labouring body (we need 
not, we presume, turn aside to prove 
that this exists to-day) is in the 
highest degree dangerous to the 
tranquillity and prosperity of the 
empire. Equally true is it that it 
conduces to the wellbeing of society 
if the lower orders recognise some 
superiority to themselves in those 
under whom, by the accident of 
their position, they must in some 
measure serve. Admit that one man 
must serve another, and it certainly 
is desirable that he whose lot it is 
to serve should see some reason in 
their relative positions, so that he 
may acquiesce the more readily in the 
actual condition of things. Is it wise, 
then, to be continually reminding 
him, not of the differences between 
them by which the cultivated or 
endowec man is superior, but of the 
natural equality of all men which 
makes the inevitable superiority of 
some appear like an injury to others ? 
Men are certainly happier when they 
can respect those whom they are 
bound to obey. They are quite 
quick enough to discern the equal- 
ity of our common humanity: they 
require no teaching on that score. 
If we would do a benefit to those 
who are serving, it should be by 
showing that, notwithstanding and 
in spite of all that is common to the 
race, there are and must be some 
who have a right to command. 
Now, if what we have just said be 
true and reasonable, where can lan- 
guage be found sufficiently strong to 
denounce adequately the levelling 
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eenduct of the Administration, which 
is tampering with ‘the safety and 
wealth of the country? The policy 
which the Government has adopted 
is derived from notorious dema- 
gogues, whose great endeavour it was 
by every art to discredit with the 
common people those who, accord- 
ing to the ordering of the world, 
are seen to enjoy any advantage of 
estate. The Church of England is 
odious, the aristocracy is odious, 
the possessors of property are odious, 
employers of labour are odious, the 
men who, by the gift of talents, or 
by the benefits derived from educa- 
tion, can obtain the entry into good 
society, are odious; because by law 
or by prescription they enjoy a 
worldly superiority over the labour- 
ing classes. To minister to the 
mistaken prepossessions of those 
whose lot it is to serve or to stand 
in an inferior place, all these odious 
things are destroyed or attacked, the 
practical lesson being that they are 
abominations, because by long pre- 
scription they have been allowed to 
demand the deference or the obe- 
dience of the people at large. Lev- 
elling legislators are they who most 
effectually create fatal discord in a 
nation’s ranks. Their injurious les- 
sons are as clearly read as if they 
were daily proclaimed. And they 
are proclaimed, if not daily, at. least 
whenever an opportunity is afforded 
of making capital by them. What 
is all their whining about doing jus- 
tice to the lower orders—who, by 
the way, were never so well off as 
at present since England was a na- 
tion—what does all this whining 
mean, if not that others are enjoying 
that which by right belongs to the 
people, or the sight of which is a just 
cause of offence to the people? And 
pre-eminently blamable among Min- 
isters stands the Prime Minister, the 
man who, to make his class odious, 
is ready to abase himself; who, 
careless of the fact that he, as ap- 
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pointed to govern, is bound to seek 
the respect of all,—to prove some 
superiority in order to justify his 
possession of high place—exhausts 
himself in voluntary humiliations, 
imitating the arts of a Puritan on a 
tub, whining about his “own flesh 
and blood,” and apologising to the 
vulgar for being what he is. Is it 
wonderful that the people should 
forget all about grades and duties 
when they behold such conduct in 
high places! Can we hold that man 
guiltless who abuses his opportuni- 
ties on this wise? Nay, we hold 
Mr. Gladstone to be _ responsible 
for much of what the country 
is enduring, and much of what 
it is dreading at this moment. 
He has thrown the multitude off its 
balance ; he has raised class against 
class in the country. If our indus- 
try is to be paralysed, if our wealth 
is to disappear, if a social chaos is 
impending, he is in the first degree 
guilty of bringing about these 
calamities. It was said of him that 
he would *shake the Empire to its 
centre. We already feel the first 
throes of the convulsion. 

It is symptomatic of a more active 
opposition than was deemed advis- 
able last year that Mr. Disraeli, on a 
very early night of the Session, gave 
notice of his intention to oppose the 
iniquitous “Burials Bill.” The Bill 
of last year died a mysterious death, 
which was not without suspicion of 
foul play. But we trust there will 
be no need of a crowner’s quest on it 
this Session, but that it may dis- 
appear by an end which shall be 
patent to all the world, and a caution 
to all who design to gain a little 
notoriety at the expense of the 
Church. Though the bill, as now 
drawn, makes it imperative that there 
shall be a dvna fide religious service 
at all burials, that amendment in it 
cannot possibly be sufficient to make 
it acceptable, or even tolerable, to 
sincere churchmen, There are ser- 
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vices without number, called b 
those who hold them religious, whic 
nevertheless it would be an outrage 
to perform within the precincts of a 
Christian Church. And, were this 
not so, we maintain the property of 
the Church of England to be ina- 
lienable, according to our law and in 
justice ; so that nothing but a Legis- 
lature prepared to set precedent and 
justice at defiance, would ever sanc- 
tion the contemplated intrusion. 

On the second night of the Ses- 
sion, before the House of Commons 
had done with the treaty, came the 
tidings of the Conservative victory 
at Liverpool. As often happens 
with great teachers, Mr. Gladstone 
has very little honour in his own 
country. They know too muth 
about him in Liverpool: what the 
greater part of Britain is only now 
waking up to, the great cotton mart 
knew long ago. If Lancashire had 
been allowed to lead, we might have 
been spared much humiliation and 
much pernicious change in the last 
four years. And the pretence is 
now useless that the great land- 
owners, merchants and manufac- 
turers controlled the elections; for, 
by the ballot, Liverpool gave a 
larger majority of votes to the Con- 
servative candidate than when thie 
polling was open. There is no 
doubt now that a majority of all 
those who possess the franchise in 
Liverpool dislike Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, and they know why. 
They want a Minister who can act 
like a man, and a sensible man, not 
one whose whole talent is to talk. 
“Do ye think, lads,” one of the 
voters is reported to have said on 
the election day, ‘‘ that 'm going to 
vote for a fellow as brings speeches 
out o’ his hat, like as how a clown 
brings pancakes ?” That man had 
taken the Prime Minister’s measure. 
Preston had before Liverpool given 
proof that by open or by secret 
voting it would none of the Govern- 
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ment men. The party has been too 
deeply damaged for it to be of any 
consequence what the method of 
election may be; and we hope yet 
to- see a Conservative majority 
elected by ballot before many 
months have passed. 

Our Commons seem to have come 
up in capital condition from the 
country, for in the exuberance of 
their spirits they plunged into the 
same wild diversion which in the 
dog-days they had resorted to to 
stimulate their waning powers. They 
went in for an Ayrton baiting, and 
very pretty sport they had, although 
there was no kill. The right hon- 
ourable President of Works can take 
as much punishment as he is in the 
habit of giving. His skin must be 
of admirable toughness ; he is a very 
glutton for beating, and irresistibly 
suggests a simile in one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s favourite poets (not Brad- 
laugh) :— 

"Qe 8’ 67 évog nap’ apovaav idy e3thoaTOo, 
maidac 

Nobije, @ 6) ToAAG Tmept ’pérad’ apdic 
eayn 

Keiper 7 eiceAOdv Bald Anjiov of dé Te 
maidec 

Tizrovaiy ‘porddoot Bin de te vyrin 
avroc 

Lrovdy 7 eSpdaccad exei 7 Exopéocato 
dop;tijs.” 

The sport was remarkably good 
until it was turned to earnest by 
some unlucky member who made a 
specific charge, which Mr. Ayrton 
was able to rebut. Then his assail- 
ants began to languish somewhat, 
and Mr. Goldney, evidently a hu- 
mane member, suggested that the 
right honourable quarry, having 
yielded so much amusement, might 
reasonably be allowed to escape with 
his life—no, his place, and’ this the 
more reasonably because the Cabinet 
have determined to relieve him of 
his duty of making regulations for 
the parks, and, as it would seem, of 
all duties except that he is still to 


admonish, in his telling way, sub- 
ordinates of the Works Department, 
especially if they be men of science, 
or of a gentle nature. Thus he 
seems to be retained, much for the 
same reason as induces many people 
of Mr. Quilp’s temperament to keep 
an ill-conditioned cur. We have 
got one word to say, though, even 
in favour of Mr. Ayrton. When he 
got his opening, late in the shindy, 
his scores were made with great cool- 
ness and force, and showed a con- 
stancy worthy of a better cause. By 
the way, Mr. Vernon Harcourt made, 
in the course of the entertainment 
which we have described, a some- 
what surprising remark. He said, 
he had not conceived that the time 
had come when a Minister of the 
Crown (alluding to Mr. Ayrton) would 
disobey an Act of Parliament. We 
are sorry to find that Mr. Harcourt’s 
memory is so short; but could no- 
body remind him of the Collier and 
Ewelme disobediences ? 

But we gladly turn from Mr. 
Ayrton and his quarrels to the great 
measure of the Session, the early 
appearance of which gives oppor- 
tunity of remarking on it before 
going to press. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
speech long even for one of his, has 
introduced his bill for reforming and 
regulating University Education in 
Ireland. The speech was of course 
a plausible one, and, as Mr. Glad- 
stone claimed for it, there was 
nothing in it to hurt the feelings of 
any. Nobody expected that the 
feelings of any would be hurt by if, 
for the Minister’s object is to get, it 
he can, the concurrence of some 
members from all sides of the House. 
The old political divisions of parties 
and sections ‘are not likely to be 
adhered to on this question, and the 
problem is to satisfy as many mem- 
bers as will make up a majority. 
So no offence was given, as none 
need have been looked for. The 
speech, or rather the scheme which 
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it recommends, will have. to be 
sifted, not to search for grounds of 
offence, but to see whether Mr. 
Gladstone, in his desire to make 
things pleasant all round, may not 
have very much understated the 
importance of many of the changes 
which it is proposed to make. We 
presume that our readers have learn- 
ed before now the outlines of the 
plan: we do not, therefore, occupy 
space in describing the bill, but 
prefer to make a few remarks on the 
manner in which, and the grounds 
on which, it has been placed before 
Parliament. 

The expression in the Reyal 
Speech about a careful regard to the 
rights of conscience was ominously 
vague, and seemed likely to lead to 
some sophistical reasoning. In this 
respect the Prime Minister’s speech 
does not disappoint. There is a 
great deal which is very smooth, and 
which appears very clear and fair, 
but which contains a great fallacy. 
When it is added that on this (as we 
call it) fallacy the whole argument 
was made by the speaker to rest, it 
will be understood why the question- 
able proposition claims early notice. 
Mr. Gladstone said that Ireland has 
an educational grievance, and he 
attempted to prove his case; but we 
believe and hope that there are many 
wits in these kingdoms that will at 
once detect the weak places in his 
reasoning. Ireland has a grievance, 
and why? Because, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, the provisions in that country 
for University Education, be they 
what they may in themselves, are 
not such as the people choose to 
avail themselves of to the extent 
that is desirable. It is rather a 
strain of language to say that men 
who will not avail themselves of 
that which stands open for their 
wants can plead a grievance. If so, 
the miners in South Wales, who can 
get work on better wages than they 
ever knew till lately, but who do 
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not choose to work except on their 
own terms, may likewise say they 
are aggrieved. The avoidance of 
the Universities in Ireland has some- 
thing of the character of a strike. 
It is no doubt dictated by a close 
committee, and it has for its real 
object not justice but the acquisi- 
tion of power. However, we will 
not quarrel with the term grievance, 
if Mr. Gladstone’s arguments prove 
that there is an honest reason why 
education as at present to be ob- 
tained should be repugnant to the 
feelings or the scruples of the people. 
We put aside the argument that 
those who will not use reasonably 
good means of education may go 
without, and that they will have 
only themselves to thank if they 
remain ignorant, for the difficulties 
are of their own making. We agree 
with the Minister in thinking that 
such an argument does not apply 
here. The spread of education in 
these kingdoms is an object in 
which all of us are_ interested. 
If from bona jide scruples of con- 
science the people cannot largely 
accept education, it is our duty 
to make it less repugnant, even 
though we may consider the scruples 
to be without weight in themselves. 
But then everything turns upon 
whether it be, or be not, simple 
scruples of conscience that lie in the 
way of acceptance. Mr. Gladstone 
assumes that they are simple scruples 
of conscience, and so, by a well- 
known oratorical device called peti- 
tio principii or begging the question, 
avoids what is really the great diffi- 
culty of his general argument. _Ire- 
land has a grievance, because, from 
conscientious scruples, University 
education is not so general as it is 
desirable that it should be. But if 
we draw a distinction between con- 
scientious scruples and religious ob- 
jections, we shall get a glimpse of 
the point where Mr. Gladstone’s 
reasoning becomes oblique. To show 
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that such distinction may be made, 
we look about for another case 
where the law, in pity to tender 
consciences, and looking to the in- 
terests, not only of those who pro- 
test, but to the whole community, 
is fain to give way. Let us take 
the case of a Quaker’s affirmation 
being accepted in a court of law, 
where others of Her Majesty’s lieges 
cannot give testimony save on oath. 
Here it was clear that the ends of 
justice would be promoted by not 
excluding the testimony of Quakers 
altogether: Quakers would not con- 
ply with the course which the law 
prescribed, preferring to incur the 
penalty, and yet they had no wish 
to withhold their evidence or to 
baffle justice; and so they were 
relieved of the difficulty which con- 
science imposed. Here there was in 
the recusants no organisation, no dic- 
tation, no supposable motive but the 
one stated: each individual, when 
called upon to swear, conscientiously 
objected to do so; and when the 


disability was removed, the Quakers 
gained nothing,—it was justice 


that gained. But this case is 
surely very different from that 
of men who, acting in combination 
to gain certain ends, instructed 
by some central body, and in all 
likelihood having individually no 
particular objection to use the 
universities and colleges, neverthe- 
less withdraw and sulk, refusing to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
open to them unless some bribe in 
the shape of increased ascendancy 
to their Church be accorded. This 
is very like the young gentleman in 
the nursery, declining with noisy 
protestations to eat his porridge (of 
which he is very fond) until heavily 
bribed to refresh himself; or like 
the men on strike, who will con- 
descend to earn high wages only on 
condition of being allowed to dictate 
to their employers. There is no 
tenderness of conscience properly 


so called in any of these cases; 
there is only the wilfulness caused 
by undeserved indulgence requiring 
to be coaxed and bribed into benefit- 
ing itself. The Roman Catholics 
desire supremacy, and, knowing the 
present weak humour of John Bull, 
refuse to accept any good in which 
he invites them to participate, un- 
less he will allow them to manage 
everything according to their will, 
or unless he will wrong somebody 
else for their amusement. We call, 
then, the objections made by Roman 
Catholics to the existing colleges 
religious objections as distinguished 
from conscientious objections. They 
may pursue their studies and take 
their degrees without having to 
encounter anything which can shock 
their consciences; but that is not 
enough for them; they must be 
supreme in everything educational, 
or if they cannot be that, they must 
have other people’s means of educa- 
tion curtailed before they will be- 
come students. It is a question 
whether religious objections of this 
kind—objections in many cases not 
occurring to the laity but suggested 
and prescribed by the priests—are 
entitled to the least consideration. 
If they be not so entitled, there is 
no Irish educational grievance, and 
Mr, Gladstone’s proposal must re- 
commend itself by other arguments. 
Yet, even so, if our experience 
of the Roman Catholic _priest- 
hood told us that there was any- 
thing definite or moderate in 
their demand, we should - still 
think it worth while to go beyond 
the strict letter of justice, silence 
their complaints, and induce them 
to come in and be taught. But we 
do not believe that their complaints 
will be silenced, or their participa- 
tion in the benefits of the educa- 
tional establishments secured by 
anything short of surrendering the 
whole direction into their hands. 
We do not say that they may not, 
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with grumbling, accept some large 
concessions ; but should they do so, 
it will only be to find fault with 
and repudiate them as soon as they 
have been made, and then to cla- 
mour for more. In the autumn, 
when commenting upon the hideous 
things which were brought to light 
in the Galway election inquiry be- 
fore Judge Keogh, we expressed * a 
hope that the people of England, 
if called upon to.make any more 
sacrifices to put Roman Catholics 
in good humour, would study Judge 
Keogh’s judgment — learn from it 
how entirely the great body of the 
Irish Roman Catholic laity is with- 
out fixed opinions, and without any 
strong political feelings of their 
own—how, they are told by the 
priests what to think, and what to 
feel, and how they are threatened 
with damnation if they disobey. We 
likewise besought the people of this 
island to learn from that Galway 
inquiry what sort of persons these 
priests are, for whose gratification 
we are called upon to uproot every- 
thing, before they allowed our in- 
stitutions to be overthrown or per- 
verted at their instance. The laity, 
it is clear—that is, the greater part 
of the laity who possess the fran- 
chise—are driven like sheep by the 
priests, and the priests simply as- 
pire to rule. 

Thus on the main argument of the 
grievance we do not agree with Mr. 
Gladstone, still less are we inclined 
to agree with him in holding that 
theology, philosophy, and modern 
history are to disappear from among 
the studies, in order that no dispute 
or discussion may ever arise in 
which there may be a possibility of 
Roman Catholic prejudices being 
offended. 

The creation of one grand Uni- 
versity for Ireland, out of the pre- 
sent universities and colleges, is 
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attractive in idea; but we believe 
that it will be quite impracticable 
to effect it by one dexterous trans- 
formation as proposed. Establish- 
ments might be more joined to- 
gether than they are at present, 
those which are most likely to har- 
monise being first collected into 
groups. It seems, at a first view, 
that the elements are altogether too 
incongruous to unite at once, and 
that the speciousness of the design 
has blinded the designerS to its 
impracticability. But, though there 
may be good reasons for amalgamat- 
ing, there seems to be no reason at 
present for increasing the provision 
for education. Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement went to show that the 
existing establishments can educate 
many more students than are dis- 
posed to use them; and we think 
that he must have been misunder- 
stood where reported to have said 
that he had made out a case for 
augmentation ; or else that he lost 
the thread of his argument and in- 
advertently said that he had shown 
the necessity of increase, when he 
meant to show only the necessity 
for reform. 

It is apparent that the main fea- 
tures of this measure are the weld- 
ing of the universities and the ban- 
ishment of religion, philosophy, and: 
modern history, to please the priests: 
—if, indeed, they will be pleased 
with “godless education.” It is an 
enormous and most important de- 
duction from the subjects of study, 
and though so naively proposed by 
the Premier as if it were really a 
thing of no consequence, it suggests 
the musty proverb about the part of 
Hamlet. Will not the Irish Uni- 


versity come into existence with an 
inferior status as compared with the 
English Universities if it is deprived 
of the theological faculty ? The Irish 
degree in arts will not qualify to the 





* Vide ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ for October 1872. 
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same extent as the English degree, 
and in all probability will be dis- 
tinguished by some nickname of 
contempt to which English under- 
graduates will be godfathers. Mr. 
Gladstone’s wish, no doubt, is to 
induce Irish noblemen and _ gentle- 
men to send their sons to the Irish 
University ; but this curtailment of 
the curriculum will infallibly lead 
them to prefer Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. We know not what an- 
swer may he made to this objection, 
but it seems to be a very serious 
one indeed. 

There are questions of disendow- 
ment and endowment, a_ knotty 
question, too, concerning the com- 
position of the council of twenty-eight 
which is to be the governing body ; 
but these matters, although they may 
give rise to some squabbling, will, 
we feel sure, be arranged somehow 
if Parliament can only look kindly 
on the principles and main provisions 
of the Bill. That it will do all it 
can to pass the Bill in its present or 
in an amended form, and that the 
Conservative party will aid in pro- 
moting academical learning in Ire- 
land as far as they honestly can, 
there cannot be a doubt. By the 
spread of light alone can we hope 
to break down the tyranny of the 
priests : therefore, certainly, we shall 
not be hostile to this Bill if the 
Government suffer it to be amended 
in some important particulars. How 
Radical members will view it, and 
how it will be received by the priests 
themselves, remains to be seen. 
There are signs of resistance from 
both the last-named quarters. 

While we wait to learn the fate 
of this measure which concerns 
Ireland. so nearly, we are scan- 
dalised by events which prove how 
greatly that kingdom needs culture. 
One after another the trials of the 
Galway priests are coming to 
nothing from the inability of the 
juries to agree in verdicts. Against 


criminals of this kind justice has 
there no existence. But the trials 
will not be altogether fruitless if 
the people of this island will but 
study the evidence which has been 
given. It is desirable that on this 
side St. George’s Channel there 
should be a clear understanding of 
what these priests are individually 
and collectively, in what kind of 
works they occupy themselves, and 
by what devices they impose their 
will upon the ignorant laity. Let 
the scenes which were enacted in 
Galway be but fairly realised here, 
and it will not be longer in the power 
of Mr. Gladstone or any other talker 
to sell them political domination 
in exchange for the votes of their 
flocks. The evidence coming out 
at their trials pleasantly supports 
the Prime Minister’s fiction of the 
improved condition of Ireland. We 
know that six months ago an Irish 
judge going circuit, had to be es- 
corted by a troop of cavalry ; and 
that, at assize town after assize town, 
he was congratulated on having got 
so far without his life having been 
taken. If this be the improved con- 
dition of things, what must the un- 
improved state have been? We fear 
that the country never will improve, 
until certain reverend persons are, 
in the American sense, ‘‘ improved” 
off the face of it. Lord Derby and 
the Prime Minister have both, in 
their places in Parliament, lately 
made statements as to the condition 
of Ireland. The statements differ 
most materially, but we can safely 
leave it to any one who reads news- 
papers to say which is correct. One 
little reminder on that subject should 
settle the question. For what pur- 
pose is the Coercion Act, passed by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, still 
kept in force? The answer, we 
imagine, will be, ‘Because Ireland 
cannot be kept quiet without it !” 
The promised measure of Law 
Reform was introduced in the House 
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of Lords by the Lord Chancellor on 
the same night as that on which Mr. 
Gladstone announced his Irish Uni- 
versity Bill in the House of Com- 
mons. It had a flattering reception, 
and is scarcely likely now to be 
generally opposed, although some of 
its details may be objected to. The 
Law Lords all seem to think that it 
will work; and that being so, law- 
yers in the Commons will scarcely 
have much power over it. Lay 
members of either House will, of 
course, be slow to interfere witha 
measure so purely professional. But 
we all understand that the adminis- 
tration of the law is not at present 
adapted to the wants of the times: 
therefore it isa matter of rejoicing 
that a Bill, which seems to be 
allowed to meet the requirements of 
the case, has found general aceept- 
ance. 

The temperate opposition which 
it is proposed to make to the 
re-appointment of the Endowed 
Schools Commission is likely to be 
very effective. It is hardly possible 


to go much into society in any 


county in England without hearing 
loud complaints of the high-handed 
and unjustifiable conduct of the 
present Commissioners. They are 
accused, if not of having gone be- 
yond their powers, at least of hav- 
ing strained those powers to their 
utmost, and that for purposes with 
which none who regard the schools 
apart from political considerations 
can have the least sympathy or 
patience. They seem to have quite 
taken up the Dissenters’ animosity 
against the Church, and to be emu- 
lous of frustrating the intentions of 
devout donors wherever they find 
opportunity. It is complained that 
they take the endowment of a 
school which does not find favour 
with them and transfer it to some 
school of their love arbitrarily. 
Many a school which has _ for 
years, perhaps for centuries, been a 
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blessing to a whole neighbourhood, 
they have deprived of its utility and 
its former character, and it is said 
without scruple that for a school to 
be in communion with the Estab- 
lished Church is always displeasing 
to them. More than this, they are 
taxed with setting their faces against 
the cheap education which some 
schools, by help of endowment, 
were, or are, able to afford. These 
schools, which were prized resorts 
for orphan sons of gentlemen, or for 
families too much decayed to avail 
themselves of more expensive estab- 
lishments, are, if the Commissioners 
can have their will, to be discour- 
aged, and deprived of the means 
through which they dispense liberal 
education to those who appreciate 
it, but cannot afford to pay highly 
for it. It may possibly be true that 
in many instances teachers are stimu- 
lated to their highest efforts by feel- 
ing that their reward is mainly de- 
pendent on their own exertions; 
and the stimulus will, of course, be 
wanting where their salaries are 
assured from the funds of ‘the 
school, and the scholars receive in- 
struction as a charity. But this 
kind of argument would tell 
against all charitable provisions. 
They who make it general must 
take a low estimate indeed of 
human nature. Even if the free 
or cheap education were imparted 
with a zeal somewhat short of what 
could be desired, that is no suffi- 
cient reason for suppressing free 
education altogether; it presents, 
rather, a case for the wholesome 
action of the Commissioners in the 
interests of the poor and fatherless. 
Masters quite ready to do their duty 
can be found; and if the Commis- 
sioners would take the trouble to 
find them, or to urge the governors 
or trustees to find them, that. would 
be doing far higher service than de- 
pressing the school, because, by its 
constitution, self-interest is not the 
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principal motive from which the 
masters should teach honestly and 
effectually. The opposition to the 
Commission would seem not to be 
political, but simply a combined 
effort of men who desire to conserve 
for certain counties benefits which 
the liberality of individuals has 
conferred. So generally known are 
the injuries inflicted by the School 
Commission, that there is every rea- 
son to hope that the movement 
which now endeavours to put an 
end to the reign of the present Com- 
missioners before 1874 will be suc- 
cessful. We are glad to learn that 
at the conference held in the middle 
of February, it was determined to 
keep a committee sitting in London 
to watch the proceedings before the 
Parliamentary Committee, and to 
arrange evidence to show the bane- 
ful effects of the Commission. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s motion 
concerning the public expenditure, 
though it looks extremely like a 
farce got up with the complicity of 
Ministers, is nevertheless worthy of 


notice, on account of some of the 
shortcomings which were touched 


upon. For the first time we have 
had the pleasure of hearing con- 
demned in debate an imposture 
which, for the last two years, we have 
been endeavouring to expose. De- 
nunciation of our expenditure was 
one of the arts by which the present 
Ministry procured office. Since they 
have been in office they have canted 
about “efficiency with economy,” 
while swelling, instead of reducing, 
the public burdens. How this was 
tolerated so long we cannot con- 
ceive; but at any rate public cen- 
sure has at length found a voice in 
Parliament. Mr. Harcourt thinks 
that Ministers should confess them- 
selves in error about the cost of 
maintaining the State, apologise to 
the Opposition for the accusations 
made in 1868, and ask forgiveness 
of the country, so as to smooth the 
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way for Radical candidates at the 
next election. You may try, Mr. 
Harcourt; but how if John Bull 
has been fooled to the top of his 
bent? 

Ministers— and not unwisely— 
are endeavouring to keep attention 
riveted on their Irish University 
scheme ; but discipline does not seem 
to be of more force in the Liberal 
ranks of the House of Commons than 
elsewhere. An immense number of 
bills and motions, all pointing to so- 
called reforms, are announced, the 
authors of them appearing by no 
means content to bide the good time 
of the Government, but’ anxious to 
press on their favourite measures, 
Thus the Church of England, the 
representation, the treaty - making 
powers of the Crown, the law of 
elections, the currency, the land, 
the licensing Act, the income-tax, 
and we know not what other sub- 
jects, are to be legislated, or re- 
ported on, if the hon. members who 
have respectively given notices can 
have their way. There are symp- 
toms of a wish to take the lead out 
of the hands of Ministers, and to 
establish an anarchy in which im- 
pudence and pertinacity will get the 
earliest attention. It is probable 
that Irish Education but slightly 
interests members who have schemes 
of their own to bring forward, and 
one foresees the possibility of their 
not being easily kept within bounds 
while that measure is dragging its 
slow length along. If one-third of 
the notice-givers is to have any 
satisfaction, there will be little time 
indeed left for those “ other legisla- 
tive subjects of importance,” of which 
mention was made in her Majesty’s 
speech. The Estimates and the 
Budget, according to all the omens, 
will not be smooth and rapid work, 
so that Ministers cannot expect an 
easy time. Parliamentary sanction 
to the American tribute - money 
will be yielded with many wry faces 
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and expressions of discontent. There 
will be some ugly questions asked 
relating to recruiting and desertion 
when the Army Estimates come on, 
and other ugly questions about 
restricting the use of coal when the 
Navy Estimates are under consider- 
ation. And yet we would postpone 
a great deal of the business notified 
to make room for a debate on our 
internal condition. That, after all, 
is what most immediately concerns 
us. The questions whether, with 
coal beneath our soil in abundance, 
we are to be without fire or gas, 
whether our manufactures are to 
cease for want of fuel, and whether 
our commerce is to pass away to 
more sagacious and more favoured 
peoples, are surely of the very first 
importance. And hardly secondary 
is the inquiry how far her Majesty’s 
present advisers have been instrumen- 
tal in producing the condition which 
causes such widespread anxiety. 

The language of Parliament and 
the language of the press, both in- 
dicate that Government has passed 
its meridian, and is sinking to- 
wards extinction. An opinion that 
it is incapable and mischievous has 
begun to take hold of the popular 
mind. The masses, unless greatly 
wrought upon, are some time in 
coming round to new ideas, and 
therefore we do not think the 
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ultimate failure at all more un- 
certain, because there is no imme- 
diate condemnation. Condemna- 
tion will come hereafter; in the 
mean time, there are on all sides 
distrust and apprehension. The 
heavy expenditure and the slovenly 
work are attracting the chief dis- 
approbation at present, but the 
effects of unwise legislation are also 
becoming apparent. The indepen- 
dence of the Radical section is 
now —— proclaimed. Their 
allegiance to the patchwork Govern- 
ment is dependent on their being 
allowed to have each its own way; 
and as the way of one is by no 
means the way of every other, a 
collision and rupture may be ex- 
pected at any juncture. It is 
clearly not the part of the Con- 
servatives to go out of their way 
to procure a displacement of the 
Ministry. It will fall probably 
by attacks from some of those who 
have hitherto supported it, or it 
will drag on an unhappy existence 
till a general election. End when 
it may, it will leave the country in 
a far worse condition in every way, 
than the condition in which it 
found it. It will have succeeded 
in impressing itself on the mem- 
ory of the nation, but it will be 
remembered by its blunders and 
its mischief. 
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LORD LYTTON. 


Tuis has been a mournful winter, 
full of the sombre excitement of 
public loss—an excitement which, 
though very different from the pene- 
trating anguish of personal bereave- 
ment, affects us with an abstract 
sadness almost more heavy. Those 
symptoms of the ending of a genera- 
tion—those breakings-up of dynas- 
ties, of sovereignties more extended 
than any royal house possesses— 
those periodical heavings of the vol- 
cano of time, in which so much is 
carried away from us—do they not 
impress us almost more strongly, 
though more vaguely, than indi- 
vidual loss? Another wave has 
beaten upon the eternal shore, strew- 
ing the beach with mournful relics, 
—and another is coming, and an- 
other—that which carries ourselves, 
perhaps, the next; and so the long 
cadence goes on for ever. We who 
were the children a little while ago, 
are now the fathers and the mothers, 


honoured, respected, smiled at, made 
allowance for, as is the lot of the 
older generation; and by-and-by 
a great hush will come, and stand- 
ing over us, as we now stand over 
our predecessors, calm voices will 


record what we have done. How 
different is that record with the 
oldest, with the loftiest, to-day while 
life lasts, to-morrow when it is over! 
No uncertainty now is in the tone, 
no fear to offend, no delicacy lest 
some chance touch should cause a 
wound, no flattery to win a smile. 
In one day, in one hour, criticism 
changes into history—the career 
rounds off before our eyes, a perfect 
thing, to be judged now as a whole, 
never before but in parts. It is past; 
it is ended; it is perfect. This is 
the first rule of the mournful yet 
splendid grammar of life. 

And with few lives is this so 
emphatically the case as with that 


of the great writer whom, a few 
days ago, we laid with his peers, in 
sorrow and in honour, under the 
noble arches of Westminster; the 
highest and last acknowledgment 
which England can give to a com- 
pleted fame. During the very last 
years of his life he was making new 
reputations carelessly, as a child 
makes garlands, not even taking the 
trouble to put upon his head the 
wreaths so lightly, so easily woven. 
None of us could have predicted, 
even then, what further develop- 
ment his mind might take, or 
whether it was reserved for the Bul- 
wer of our youth to become not 
only the accomplished and wise his- 
torian of the splendour of mature 
manhood, but the expositor of a 
new romance of Age, soft with all 
the silvery lights of the long-ex- 
tended evening, the mixture of 
earthly wisdom and visionary insight 
which belongs to Genius grown old. 
This possibility is now, however, 
ended. He who won so many lau- 
rels will win no more: there is no 
new chapter to be added to the 
record which we know so well; 
unless, indeed, it be written in the 
last work, which will be given to 
the public almost as soon as this 
page—and in which the last thoughts 
of the man who has taught us and 
charmed us for nearly half a century, 
will be read with a certain sentiment 
of affectionate sadness too warm to 
admit, for the moment, of anything 
like criticism. 

Nearly half a century!—for the 
preface of the young Bulwer’s first 
work is dated 1828; and during the 
whole of that long period his mind 
has more or less been in constant 
communication with the mind of his 
country. He has in this very fact a 
curious advantage which few writers 
share with him. His great contempo- 
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raries, Dickens and Thackeray, alto- 
gether lacked the thread of sympathy, 
of common growth and development, 
with his audience, which so long 
a career naturally produced. Dick- 
ens did not develop — his first 
‘ works are his best—there is no fulness 
of youth in them, and no ripening 
of maturity in those that followed. 
Thackeray, on the other hand, was 
scarcely known as a writer until his 
mind was fully matured: no young 
man could have written ‘Vanity 
Fair.’ But Bulwer, who was the 
magician of our youth, grew with 
us aS we grew, gained maturity as 
we gained it, and has had a longer 
and closer influence upon us, a 
spiritual intimacy more complete 
and extended, than almost any other 
mind of the age. People who have 
been young will remember with ten- 
der delight and gratitude those pages 
(alas! so much less readuble by us 
now) full of sentiment, full of youth- 
ful exuberance, enthusiasm, mag- 
nificence, which are always dear and 
sublime to youth, When Bulwer 
gave forth the lofty splendour of 


those high-flown passions and sor- 
rows, we too were high-flown, and 
revelled in the lofty diction and 


elevation of sentiment in which 
there was more than genius—which 
embodied in its first fervour and 
reality that Youth which he always 
looked back upon with such warmth 
of regretful admiration. And yet 
no man had less occasion to regret 
his youth. From the exuberance of 
that period of poetry, the “years 
that bring the philosophic mind” 
matured and developed his rare gifts 
into something greater and broader 
than the most enthusiastic admirer 
of his early genius could have hoped. 
The author of the ‘Caxtons,’ and 
of the cycle of noble works which 
followed — first produced, we are 
proud to remember, in the pages of 


this Magazine—made proof of some- . 


thing more than genius—of that 
large knowledge of things and men 
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which only experience of the world, 
and the facilities for observing it pos- 
sessed by a man to whem all circles 
are open, could fave given. Men 
to whom the thotghts and projects 
of a statesman are familiar as those 
of a poet, who are deeply acquainted 
with the laws that act upon society 
as well as of those that influence 
the individual mind, are, by the 
nature of things, of very rare occur- 
rence among us. But Lord Lytton 
added to the inspiration of nature 
almost everything that experience 
could give him. It was equally 
easy to him to place upon his can- 
vas the Nestor of society, the wise 
man of the world, learned and skil- 
ful in all emergencies, and the noble 
vagabond incapable of any wisdom 
at all but that taught by generosity 
and love; the statesman, heavily 
weighted, and full of the responsibi- 
lities of Government, and the light- 
hearted youth of fashion, acknow- 
ledging no responsibility; the duke. 
and the cobbler; the bookworm and 
the rural squire. This wide range 
gave him an extent of power which 
we think no other writer of the day 
has reached. He is the most bril- 
liant of story-tellers, the most com- 
prehensive of social philosophers. 
His glance takes in all society, not 
to find out its defects, not to 
represent its humours only, with, 
no specialty of class or purpose, 
but with a large and extended 
vision, less intense, perhaps, than 
that of some writers in a more lim- 
ited circle, but broader and fuller 
than any. His was not the faculty 
which preaches or criticises, which 
takes public grievances or individual 
hardships as a foundation for fiction, 
or works in illustration of a principle. 
Lord Lytton’s art was of a broader, 
older, more primitive description— 
it was the art which represents. 
Human creatures acting upon no 
given standard, working out no 
foregone conclusion, appear to us 
in his brilliant pages. He neither 
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selects the odd and eccentric, like 
one of his great rivals, nor sets him- 
self forth as an anatomist of human 
motive, like another; but, while 
giving its corner to eccentricity and 
a due importance to the unseen 
workings of the mind, lays in the 
lines of his broader landscape, his 
larger outlines of form, with a 
humanity which outreaches and 
transcends the specialties of pur- 
pose. It is characteristic of this 
breadth and humanness of his mind, 
that there should be so strong a 
distinction between his earlier and 
his later works; for in his youth he 
was young, as other men are young, 
with all the defects of his age— 
and in his maturity he was mature, 
with all the widened views, the 
deeper conceptions, that belong to 
advancing life,—more serious, more 
tolerant, more understanding of all 
difficulties and heartaches, more 
humorous in kindly, keen appre- 
ciation of mental peculiarities and 
freaks, more tenderly sorrowful, 
more softly gay. 

No man could possess this varied 
and sympathetic reputation whd 
had been prudent enough to act 
upon the famous rule which enjoins 
an author to keep a work by him so 
many years before he prints it. Had 
Bulwer done this, ‘ Pelham’ and his 
earlier works would never have ap- 
peared at all; and though probably, 
in that case, his reputation in the 
abstract would have been higher, it 
would have been of a totally different 
kind. Asit was, he was rash enough 
to pour his early utterances into the 
world warm and swift as they came 
from his lips, and he had his recom- 
‘pense accordingly. To many critics 
he has been the object of unsparing 
-attack ; he has represented the sen- 
‘timental, the high-flown, the sham- 
magnificent, in many a popular 
‘diatribe ; and some voices usually 
worth listening to have denied him 
genius altogether, moved no doubt 
by the promptings of a more mature 
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taste and graver judgment than that 
which revels in the fine distresses 
of Godolphin and Maltravers. But 
with all these drawbacks his reward 
has been in proportion to the 
generous rashness with which he 
gave all that was in him to the 
world. There was a day in which 
Godolphin and Maltravers were 
splendid to us also. We have out- 
grown that day, and so did their 
author ; but we like him the better for 
having been young with us, foolish 
with us. No splendour of maturity 
could quite replace this sympathetic 
bond. Goethe’s ‘Meister,’ saved 
up till the man was old, and meaning 
had gone out of it, is a cold and 
dreary puzzle even to those who 
love Goethe best; but Bulwer’s 
Meisters, sent forth red-hot out of 
the glowing youth that produced 
them, woke other youths to an en- 
thusiasm which men smile at, but 
do not forget. There is thus a com- 
pensation to the hasty, to the bold, 
to those writers who cannot always 
be thinking of their reputation, and 
who give out what is in them with 
prodigality, as the fountain flows. 
They may not win the crown of 
perennial excellence ; but it is some- 
thing to lay hold of the sympathy 
of your contemporaries, to be young 
and to grow old with them, and to 
feel thus a silent multitude by your 
side as you go forward in the inevi- 
table race. 

Lord Lytton’s books divide them- 
selves naturally into various classes, 
all exhibiting distinct phases and 
developments of his mind. He has 
himself so arranged them, indeed, in 
the later editions issued under his 
supervision; and we will consider 
them according to their classifica- 
tion. There are stories of life and 
manners; historical romances ; tales 
of magic and mystery ; and what for 
want of a better title we may call 
romances of crime. The last and 


greatest group of his mature works 
—or perhaps it would be now right 
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to say, the last group but one, 
since there yet remains, beyond 
the ground of criticism which we 
have chosen, another mystic Three, 
the almost posthumous children of 
his genius—belongs emphatically 
to the first class; but yet is so 
clearly distinct from all his earlier 
productions, that we reserve it for 
discussion by itself. Among the 
novels of society published in his 
earlier years, ‘Pelham’ is the 
greatest as well as the first. It was 
followed by ‘ Godolphin,’ the ‘ Dis- 
owned,’ the two novels which em- 
body the fortunes of Maltravers, 
and the exaggerated but admirably- 


constructed and powerful story of 


‘Night and Morning.’ All these 
works profess to afford us a picture 
of society, and the manner in 
which certain characters make their 
way through it. The ‘ Disowned,’ it 
is true, belongs to a somewhat earlier 
age than our own; but as it is not 
treated with any attempt at archzo- 
logical correctness, it may fairly be 
considered among the novels of con- 
temporary life. These, then, com- 
pose the first class of their author's 
productions. We have said that 
Bulwer’s Meisters came forth red- 
hot and glowing out of the delight- 
ful foolishness of his youth; but we 
confess that there may be many 
readers who will fail to see any 
resemblance between the young 
heroes whom he conducts through 
so many lively and stormy scenes, 
and the dreamy being to whose ap- 
prenticeship and journeyman ex- 
perience of life the great German 
gave so much toil and trouble. A 
closer glance, however, will show 
the resemblance to which — in, 
we think, the preface to ‘Mal- 
travers ’—our author himself refers. 
His invariable aim is, through many 
diversities of circumstances, to ex- 
hibit to us an Apprenticeship—a 
training in the School of Life, with 
the results naturally arising from it. 
Love, it may be said, is the para- 


mount inspiration and __ interest 
of each; but yet love itself is but 
one of the educational processes 
through which the subject of the 
story is perfected. And in every 
case success and reputation are the 
rewards which the author allots to 
his creations. The alternative of 
failure never seems to have occurred 
to him. As he endows them with 
every gift to begin with—personal 
beauty, genius, culture, courage, 
readiness and determination—so he 
makes their progress triumphant 
through a subjugated world. Suc- 
cess is the very condition of their 
existence; even the poetical trifler 
who does nothing, manages by mere 
doing of nothing to attract to him- 
self the eyes of the world, and ac- 
quires a reputation for which there 
is no cause that we can see ex- 
cept the young author’s delightful 
certainty of success—the tradition 
of fame and glory which has be- 
come inevitable in his mind. We 
do not say that success is his 
god, for this would be to give but 
a weak and ineffectual description 
of his prevailing sentiment. Success 
is his atmosphere—he understands 
nothing else, believes in nothing 
else. That all those paths by which 
his young heroes—shadows of his 
own buoyant and intense self-con- 
sciousness—set out over the earth, 
must lead one way or another to 
glory, is a simple necessity of nature 
to him. He is not even influenced by 
the fact that the reader wills it so, 
and that—howsoever the true lover 
of art or the true student of human 
nature may prefer that fiction 
should accommodate itself to the 
more ordinary rules of actual life— 
the public loves above everything 
else “a happy ending.” No such 
secondary cause affects the young 


, Bulwer. He too, like the public, 


abominates failure—nay, he is in- 
capable of it; it does not come 
within the limit of misfortunes 
possible to his nature. His young 
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men succeed as he does, as they 
breathe, by sheer necessity of being. 
In this point he differs from all other 
modern writers, most of whom, 
bound by the timidity of less daring 
natures, or disabled by the sneers 
of criticism, allow in general that 
heroes, like other men, must content 
themselves with a modest level of 
good fortune, and cannot all hope 
to reach the very empyrean of suc- 
cess. But Bulwer allows no such 
limitation. He will have the 
highest round on the ladder, the 
brightest crown within reach. His 
diplomatist must subdue all opposi- 
tion; his author must fill the world 
with his renown; his adventurer 
must conquer fame and fortune; 
his very dreamer, as we have said, 
must attract to himself the universal 
attention, wonder, curiosity, and ad- 
miring envy of the world. 

‘ Pelham,’ which is the best of his 
early works, is the most striking in- 
stance of this characteristic. It is 
not necessary that we should reintro- 
duce to the reader the most delight- 
ful of coxcombs, the most trium- 
phant of dandies—that jine fleur 
of social humbug and falsity, who, 
notwithstanding his Chesterfieldian 
training and universal irresistibility, 
is yet a true friend and a true lover, 
and altogether worthy of his good for- 
tune. ‘The consummate skill with 
which so young a writer managed to 
mingle these most different attributes 
—to make us perfectly aware of the 
illimitable powers of management, 
flattery, and even polite lying, so 
gaily exercised by his hero, and yet to 
retain our respect for his real virtue, 
is one of the greatest triumphs ever 
won in literature. We do not re- 
member any other leading character 
in fiction so entirely artificial, yet 
so true. Pelham’s faithlessnesses, 
his astounding fibs, his self-adapta- 
tion to every sort of man—not to say 
woman ; his perfect toleration of any 
code of morals, or rather no morals ; 
his clear realisation that politics are 
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a craft to live by, and the world in 
general an oyster to be opened,— 
which almost in any other hands 
would disgust and repel the reader, 
are here so skilfully interwoven with 
the real honour of the man, his dis- 
interestedness, his readiness to serve 
and help, his power of just reflection 
and courageous action, that all our 
mofalities are silenced on our lips, 
If any of Sir Walter’s virtuous 
heroes had committed himself by 
one-tenth part of the adventures 
through which Pelham moves so 
lightly, what depths of ignominy and 
remorse would he have dropped into! 
Even Mr. Thackeray’s careless young 
man, whom he laughs at and quizzes 
through three volumes, could not 
venture upon half the humbug 
resorted to by Pelham without 
losing the little hold he has upon 
our regard. But so judicious is 
the combination, so spirited the 
embodiment of his typical man of 
the world, that we accept him as we 
would have accepted him had we 
known him in person, acknowledging 
all his artificiality, his insincerity, 
his dauntless determination to make 
himself agreeable at any cost, with- 
out letting these peccadilloes at all 
affect our admiration of himself and 
of the real fund of merit in his 
character. This is almost a contra- 
diction to what we have said above 
of the youthfulness of Bulwer’s 
earliest works; for such a mingling 
of good and evil is the last thing 
which youth recognises as possible 
in most cases. That he had even in 
his earliest beginning so much of a 
higher insight as enabled him to 
realise this profoundest truth of 
human nature, is perhaps as great a 
testimony to his power as anything 
that could be said. 

But to return to the consideration 
with which we started—Pelham is 
the very impersonation of success. 
Over the whcl: book there is diffused 
a subdued radiance of continual 
triumph. Be it the scholar’s shrew- 
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ish wife or the grande dame ina 
Parisian salon, be it the clever rogue 
or the philosophical and titled vo- 
luptuary, wherever Mr. Pelham tries 
his inimitable powers he must over- 
come all obstacles. With a whisper, 
with a look, with a well-timed com- 
pliment, he subdues every one whom 
he encounters. Nothing comes amiss 
to him; and the certainty of inevit- 
able triumph is so strong in his mind 
that he hesitates at no exertion of 
his skill, whether great or small, 
whether arduous or easy. This un- 
bounded confidence in himself makes 
him enter unknown and with few 
introductions the most brilliant cir- 
cles in Paris, calmly certain to win 
all the laurels possible—and leads 
him secure through the labyrinth of 
the thieves’ den in London. Pro- 
bably, with the mixture of daring 
and coolness peculiar to him, he 
would consider the perils of the last 
the least alarming of the two. A vul- 
gar-minded observer might call Pel- 
ham’s confidence impudence; but it 
is not impudence : it is the delightful 


sense of a good fortune which has 
never failed him; which he indeed 
deserves, but which no man ever 
secures by merely deserving it. His 


luck is simply unbounded. If at 
any time it may happen to him to 
be disconcerted or even discomfited 
for a moment, out of that very dis- 
comfiture will come the means of 
Success. Success—always Success ! 
He is one of those born to rule the 
world, and to turn every stream into 
the channel that suits him; and 
perhaps this very consciousness is 
the one that most powerfully influ- 
ences us in our admiration for him. 
We go forth with him in the fullest 
confidence, knowing that however 
discouraging the circumstances may 
appear, they will but whet the 
courage and make more conspicuous 
the triumph of our hero. How dex- 
terously he manages Lord Guloseton 
—how he humours Job Jonson !— 
how he wins over even Mrs. Clutter- 
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buck! He is gaily invincible with- 
out effort, without overstrain. He 
cannot be beaten—his own pride 
and his author’s alike forbid it. 
Pelham was born but to conquer. 

- The same thing is true, though 
in a less degree, with the followers 
of this first triumphant hero. The 
disowned son, Clarence Linden, 
makes for himself a position in the 
world which his elder and undis- 
tinguished brother, heir to all the 
family honours, might well envy. 
Maliravers acquires a European 
fame. Godolphin wins his countess, 
wealth, honour, everything that heart 
can aspire to; and even Philip 
Morton, after the wild and theat- 
rical heroics of his youth, reaps 
such a harvest of honours as fall to 
the lot of few. The author cannot 
bear to offer to his children any 
reward less perfect—it is their 
birthright. The very fact of so 
many men and women of genius 
all appearing together about the 
same period of the world’s history— 
all fluttering the dovecots of social 
quiet, and winning wondrous hon- 
ours, above all and everywhere 
success, is the strangest thing to 
realise. The critic, if he had the 
heart, would demand some counter- 
poise to all this brightness; and 
here and there such a counterpoise 
is, indeed, afforded to us in the 
blighted splendour of Glanville, 
and the melodramatic misfortunes 
of Mordaunt. But with these fine 
personages we have not sympathy 
enough to accept them as shadows 
in the picture—they are not half so 
lifelike, nay, they are dead as mum- 
mies beside our inimitable dandy, 
our knight of universal conquest, 
This is the great fundamental 
distinction of the young Bulwer’s 
heroes. They are all successful 
men. Sometimes they are practical 
and enjoy their success; some- 
times they are sentimental and de- 
spise it: but at least they come out 
invariable winners out of every 
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struggle. It is the condition of 
their existence that they succeed. 
And by the side of these accom- 
plished heroes, so fertile in resource, 
so fortunate in friends, so gifted in 
conversation, what a curious appari- 
tion is that of the old man of the 
world, whom the author loves to 
introduce, not by way of obvious 
moral, yet surely with a certain 
sense Fy the obverse of the picture, 
and consciousness that the darker 
side of worldliness should somehow 
be brought into evidence! The sketch 
of Savile in ‘Godolphin,’ for instance, 
is one of singular vividness and force. 
He is not an old villain like Lord 
Lilburn in ‘Night and Morning,’ 
but only a perfectly suave, irre- 
proachable Epicurean, occupied about 
his personal comfort as the younger 
men are about their progress and 
reputation, and following that grand 
aim with a steadfastness which be- 
comes respectable by dint of mere 
continuance, and grows into some- 
thing like a moral quality in its 
perfect seriousness and good faith. 
Savile’s death, which is accom- 
plished with perfect calm and cool- 
ness—the philosopher being deter- 
mined to retain his comfort to the 
last moment, and dying quite un- 
disturbed by any invasions of the 
emotional or spiritual—is a curious 
conception to have occurred to a 
young man. It has, we believe, a 
deeper truth to nature than the 
more amiable dreams with which the 
imagination of mankind, always piti- 
ful of the last scene in a tragedy, has 
surrounded the conventional death- 
bed. That the approach of death 
must awaken emotions of a profound 
and penetrating character is one of 
the delusions which nothing but 
experience will banish from the 
general mind: and it will always 
seem incredible that a man should 
be able to die without thinking of 
God and of the judgment to come. 
For this reason the picture of the 
deathbed of the philosophical man 





of the world, so strictly in accord- 
ance with his life, is not only a very 
original and striking sketch, but 
manifests the existence in the young 
writer, even at this early period, of 
that profound and searching curi- 
osity (to call it by no higher name) 
into the last issues and mysteries of 
life and death which afterwards 
tempted him into the realms of 
Magic and Mystery, and seems dur- 
ing his whole life to have existed 
with unusual strength and persist- 
ency within him. When we find 
him at so early a period tracking 
the steps of his worldly sage down 
into the last darkness, we can under- 
stand better his fanciful investiga- 
tions into the mystery of the life 
elixir in later days; and the strange 
and weird impersonation of that 
thirst for mere existence which 
could buy life even by the sacri- 
fice of soul, with which he aston- 
ished and troubled many readers 
further on in his career. Already, 
amid all the glow and exuberance 
of youth, amid the throng of the 
young heroes, victorious in love, in 
war, in diplomacy, and in song, with 
whom the young author sweeps 
along triumphant, had this wonder 
seized him. Not the wonder and 
curiosity, so common to men, as to 
what must occur when the last 
boundary line is passed, and we our- 
selves have entered upon the new 
existence beyond death with all its 
incomprehensible changes. Bulwer’s 
curiosity takes a different form. His 
mind instinctively selects that type 
of being which it is most difficult 
to translate in imagination either 
into the beatitudes of heaven or the 
torments of a conventional hell. 
That wise, keen, cultivated, unlov- 
ing intelligence, which up to its last 
moment of mortal breath is visibly 
as individual,as potent in its self- 
concentration, as clear-sighted and 
as dauntless as in its prime, what 
an amazing mystery is its disappear- 
ance beyond our ken and vision! 
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This, we feel, is not such stuff as 
either angels or devils are made of 
—and what then? It is curious in 
the very first réjoicing outburst of 
romance to catch this first tone of 
the wonder which seems to have 
haunted his life and beguiled him 
into much study, and perhaps. some 
credulity, in his later days. 

Bulwer, however, always retained 
a fondness for the character which 
no other hand has drawn so well,— 
that of the accomplished, polished, 
able, experienced, clear-sighted, and 
selfish man of the world; with 
amiability but without heart; pos- 
sessing no moral code save that 
which enjoins upon members of 
society the necessity of not being 
found out, and no spiritual conscious- 
ness of any kind. He grew more 
merciful as he grew older, ripening 
this same impersonation into 
warmer -and kinder and more 
human shape, replacing the Savile 
of his remorseless youth with the 
Alban Morley of mellower days; 
but it always remained one of his 
favourite characters, and it seems to 
us unquestionably one of his best. 
It is our natural standard, the ideal 
upon which we fall back when we 
wish to identify the philosopher 
of society; just as Pelham has 
been, for more than one gene- 
ration, consciously or.  uncon- 
sciously, the model of the brilliant 
young diplomatist, the splendid neo- 
phyte of a school of politicians 
which we fear is dying out among 
us—a class of men educated not 
only at school and college, but by 
constant and much diversified studies 
in life, and inheriting the worldly 
wisdom and knowledge of men ac- 
quired by their fathers, the training 
of a race. 

Something of the moral curiosity 
which we have attributed to Bulwer 
in respect to the last mystery of ex- 
istence, no doubt moved him to the 
composition of those stories which 
we have called Romances of Crime. 
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To trace out, through the dismal 
tragedy of Eugene Aram, how the 
mind of a scholar could be moved 
to the meanness of robbery and 
brutality of murder, is a morbid 
exercise of this great sentiment, and 
the effect to ourselves is a most dis- 
agreeable one, characterised by all 
the faults and few of the merits of 
the author’s peculiar genius; but 
yet it is a searching and anxious 
investigation into a moral pro- 
blem. The still earlier romance 
of ‘Paul Clifford’ is neither so 
dismal nor so tedious. It is an 
attempt to show how the evil 
influences of education could 
corrupt a young spirit natural- 
ly honourable and pure. And no 
doubt the attempt is thoroughly 
successful; and no one who reads 
the narrative of the young high- 
wayman’s early days will be at any 
loss to perceive how and why it was 
that he came to take up with that 
perilous profession. It is, however, 
very much more difficult to find out 
how a true brother of the school of 
Pelham and Linden, a gay, noble, 
generous, chivalric, and com- 
manding hero, finding his place 
naturally among gentlemen, and 
possessed not only of the instincts 
but the manners of the best society, 
should have been brought up among 
the thieves and ribalds of the lowest 
dens of London, without even the 
consciousness to elevate him, that he 
himself was of better blood. This 
is the great error of the conception ; 
but it is a weakness of a generous 
kind, and one which naturally be- 
longs to the romantic age and spirit. 
It is far less easy to account for the 
much more elaborate effort made by 
our author in ‘Lucretia,’ to trace 
the full development of crime, out of 
mere heartlessness and ambitious 
longing for the possession of an old 
man’s fortune, to the darkest deli- 
beration of guilt, long premeditated 
and often repeated murder. He 
himself tells us with indignation 
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that the book in which he em- 
bodied this dark history was at- 
tacked by the critics as a book of 
immoral tendency ; and it is evident 
that this reproach struck him to the 
heart. So deep was the blow that 
he did what no writer should al- 
low himself to be tempted to do: 
he published a reply to the remarks 
of his assailants, and a defence of 
the attacked novel. Such defences 
are always futile. It is true, in- 
deed, that the horrible crimes of 
Lucretia are followed by such tre- 
mendous justice, and are through- 
out presented to us in such a 
gloomy and revolting light, that 
even in her softest moments we are 
never allowed to pity or take part 
with the guilty woman; and in this 
point of view the book is infinitely 
more moral than Maltravers, for 
instance, in which something very 
like vice is made to look like a 
more than ordinarily ethereal virtue. 
Nobody can say that crime is re- 
commended or excused in the 
gloomy pages of ‘Lucretia;’ but 
the curiosity which investigates 
the workings of such a mind, and 
endeavours to trace its crimes to 
their origin, is not of a kind which 
could ever gain the sympathy of 
humanity. We shrink from the 
investigation of such dread events, 
We prefer not to know how by one 
tortuous way after another the 
murderer is led from blood to blood. 
It is the least seductive of all 
kinds of guilt, and we believe may 
be safely trusted to lead no one into 
imitation ; but perhaps for that very 
reason it is the least popular. There 
are readers enough who love to be 
stimulated and excited by descrip- 
tions of the rise and development 
of another kind of passion—de- 
scriptions really much more danger- 
ous and much more likely to tempt 
and lead astray than all the spiritual 
anatomy of ‘ Lucretia;’ but while 
we admit the latter to be less perni- 
cious, it is more inhuman. Lord 
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Lytton himself, who seems to have 
considered this investigation of 
moral mysteries as one of the rights 
of his office, was evidently some- 
what bewildered and disconcerted 
by the storm of opposition which 
rose against this work. Almost 
sternly, as well as indignantly, he re- 
pels the accusation of having lent the 
“weight of his name and authority 
to the defence and encouragement 
of crime;’ and with very good 
reason; for, certainly, of all works 
of fiction ever composed, ‘ Lucretia’ 
is the least adapted to “encourage” 
crime. But he misses, we think, 
the real point in the charges against 
him when he attributes this univer- 
sal disapprobation to ;the public 
dislike of painful impressions. The 
cause is deeper. Men and women 
are almost all subject to movements 
of the passion of love, the passion 
most discussed in books, and accord- 
ingly follow with a certain inevi- 
table interest even in its darkest and 
guiltiest developments. But few of 
us are moved with homicidal im- 
pulses, and, therefore, human sympa- 
thy totally fails in their analysation. 
The first may do us harm—they are 
distinctly immoral and evil in their 
tendency; yet even the sternest 
moralist can scarcely shut his 
ears entirely to them, unless they 
stoop to the lowest and coarsest 
depths. But our interest fails in 
the other, however finely and tragi- 
cally drawn. Human nature has 
no sympathy with the murderer as 
it has with the lover, however 
guilty. 

On this point, accordingly, the 
author, carried away by his art and 
by his inclination to investigate the 
secrets which he saw before him, 
parted company with his audience 
to his evident astonishment. It is 
clear that this was not only a sur- 
prise, but something of a shock to 
him; and consequently here his 
anatomy of crime ended abruptly—a 
fact which every true admirer of 
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Lord Lytton hailed with pleasure. 
We do not suppose that in the 
other still wilder and stranger field 
of occult investigation to which he 
more than once recurred there 
was s0 complete a separation and 
failure of sympathy between his 
readers and himself; yet it is 
certain that the class to whose 
interest he appeals in the weird 
romance of ‘ Zanoni,’ and in the still 
more weird adventures of the 
‘Strange Story,’ is a different class 
from that which applauded ‘ Pelham,’ 
or which gave a new, nobler, and 
wider reputation than any he had 
gained in his youth to the author 
of the ‘Caxtons.’ Yet the mysteri- 
ous unseen world which surrounds 
us, of which we know so little by 
our reason, and so much by our 
fancy, about which every one 
believes much which his mind 
rejects, and feels much which his 
senses are unconscious of, must ever 
have a charm, not only for the 
fanciful and visionary, but for all 
to whom facts and certainty do not 
sum up the possibilities of existence. 
We have said that the germ of 
that spiritual curiosity which led to 
such conceptions as those of Zanoni, 
Mejnour, and Margrave, appears 
to us to show itself in the singular 
picture of the worldly philosopher’s 
death-bed, above referred to. The 
idea of that calm and unimpassioned, 
yet intense love of life which makes 
the sage of society decline to lose 
in sleep the hour or two of exis- 
tence which remained to him, 
might well develop into the accept- 
ance of any ordeal which would 
prolong that life, whether it was 
the mysterious spiritual struggle 
with the powers of darkness em- 
bodied in one romance, or the wild 
magical concoction of the material 
Elixir in the other. There is some- 
thing wildly attractive to the ima- 
gination in such a thought, as is 
evident by its constant reappearance 
in poetic literature. There is, we 
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suppose, no more widely-spread 
superstition than that which conjures 
up the figure of the everlasting wan- 
derer—the Juif errant of Christen- 
dom ; and it is touchingly character- 
istic of humanity that this strange 
figure should be always to the 
popular imagination the victim of 
a curse, a creature doomed and 
miserable, not a superior being, 
honoured and elevated above men. 
What an affecting revelation of the 
humility of human nature and loyal 
reception of its great law and con- 
dition of mortality lies in this wide- 
spread and universal myth! Not 
such, however, was the idea of the 
mystic philosophers, of the old pro- 
fessors of occult arts, who refused 
to be bound by mortal conditions, 
and set all their faculties to work at 
the inconceivable task of extorting a 
kind of eternity from nature. To 
mankind in general any such attempt 
to interfere with the common fate 
and constitution of the race has al- 
ways seemed unhallowed work; but 
it has undoubtedly exercised a 
strong fascination over many indi- 
vidual men. 

It is this idea which Lord 
Lytton has endeavoured to embody 
in Zanoni. He has attempted to 
place before us two human beings 
who have achieved Immortality— 
one being the representative of 
Everlasting Age, beyond passion, 
beyond personal feeling, calm, 
benignant, bloodless, an_ intellect 
rather than a man; but yet an 
intellect with all the moral senti- 
ments intensified and strengthened, 
spotless in integrity and goodness, 
though dead to human affections. 
The other possesses an immor- 
tality of Youth, full of the capacity — 
to enjoy, and alas! also to love, and 
as a necessity of that love to sorrow 
and despair; to be subject to all the 
penalties which make length of life 
a punishment rather than a blessing. 
We need not remind the reader how 
Zanoni loves, how his everlasting 
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calm is broken, how simple man- 
hood, with all its cares and anxieties, 
breaks into the perfection of his 
being; and how finally he gives up 
the life which had come to hang 
upon the existence of another, in 
order to save that other—the 
trembling and wholly buman wife, 
whose love has drawn him out of 
his lofty solitude and _ elevation. 
Zanoni dies, because to outlive love 
was impossible to him, and all 
around him, wife and child, were 
mortal. But Mejnour lives, who 
loved not; whose sphere was thought 
and not affection. This is the 
moral of the wild fable, and yet not 
all its teaching; the moral itself has 
been dwelt upon before in many a 
primitive legend of nymph and fairy, 
through which humanity has always 
glorified its own conditions, by in- 
sisting upon the misery of immortality 
without love; but to this familiar 
lesson Lord Lytton has added an 
original suggestion. In all ancient 
fables of the kind the desire for 
earthly immortality has been a wildly 
presumptuous and irreligious desire, 
the art that aimed at it a “ black 
art,” and the end generally attained 
by that immemorial bargain with 
the devil, the possibility of which 
has thrilled human kind for centuries. 
But the bargain which Faust made 
is totally different from the ordeal 
by which Mejnour and Zanoni fight 
their way into immortality. Theirs 
is not a pact with evil, but a struggle 
against it. The first step of initia- 
tion consists in the banishment of 
all corrupt thoughts, all desire 
after the pleasures of the flesh. 
These mystic neophytes are like the 
virgin-knights of Christian legend 
watching their consecrated arms all 
night amid assaults and temptations 
of every kind, ere they ventured to 
put on the armour and take their 
place among proved warriors. 

This novel rendering of an old 
dream is one of the most remark- 
able developments of the author’s 


individuality and independence of 
thought. Not half - a - dozen, per- 
haps, of the many readers who 
have been thrilled by that most 
wonderful of ghost-stories, ‘The 
House and the Brain,’ after- 
wards published under the title of 
‘The Haunted and the Haunters,’ 
but has felt a certain annoyance 
and resentment at the latter part of 
the story—the ‘‘attempt to explain,” 
as people say, and to bring down the 
wildly marvellous within the reach 
of material means and ordinary rea- 
son. We confess to having shared 
the feeling; and yet no feeling could 
be more unreasonable—for the whole 
aim and object of the author is this 
so-called explanation. For this he 
weaves his net of wonder before our 
eyes, for this summons out of the 
teeming darkness those pale shapes 
of mystery—those luminous sha- 
dows. His object, from beginning 
to end, is to prove—or to attempt 
to prove—that human nature may 
possess itself of the secrets of the un- 
seen, and that without guilt, or even 
presumption—that the clue to all 
that mystic labyrinth of unknown 
powers and intelligences is in our 
hands, if we but chose to seize and fol- 
low it—that this strange and awful 
knowledge may be turned to pur- 
poses of the highest benevolence; 
and, so far from being necessarily a 
“black art,” may be the instrument 
of the highest purity and perfection. 
It is this which gives its originality 
among modern works, and in the 
realm of poetry, to ‘Zanoni.’ We 
are not in a position to inform the 
reader whether Lord Lytton really 
believed in the possibility of such 
an attainment; but, whether he had 
any personal faith in it or not, here 
is his theory—and that it was a 
favourite theory with him no reader 
of his works will doubt. Probably 
we would state it more clearly were 
we to say that his eager, high-toned, 
and impatient mind, impatient of 
boundary or limit anywhere, had 
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difficulty in allowing anything to be 
supernatural: and as it was impos- 
sible for him to escape from the 
supernatural by denying its exist- 
ence—an expedient possible to an- 
other kind of intelligence — he 
made a series of remarkable efforts 
to escape on the other side by de- 
monstrating it to be within the 
reach of ordinary human agencies, 
cultivated to their highest point. 
How far he suceeeded in this at- 
tempt is a totally different question ; 
but to ourselves it is impossible to 
accept ‘Zanoni’ and a ‘Strange 
Story’ as mere freaks of genius— 
the wild outpouring of a morbid 
fancy. The one book has a distinct 
relation to the other. It is the 
obverse of the medal; and by the 
very effort‘and strain of the con- 
trast proves how strong a hold this 
theory had of the author's mind. 

In the curious impersonation of 
Margrave, Lord Lytton has de- 
veloped an idea altogether new to 
modern art. His leading thought 
here is to represent the effect of a 
mere vulgar love of life, as life, upon 


acorrupt and selfish, yet powerful 


intelligence. He gives us a glimpse 
of a fiery, presumptuous spirit, with 
no moral restraint upon its actions, 
and with an insatiable desire for 
existence and enjoyment, which, 
after wearing out in wild indulgence 
and passion the single human life 
allotted to it, finds suddenly within 
its grasp, by help of crime, treachery, 
and murder, the means of indefinitely 
prolonging, or rather resuming, that 
life—means which it seizes remorse- 
lessly. But the renewed life thus 
secured, being sought from the low- 
est motives, and by the most guilty 
and cruel means, instead of elevating, 
debases its possessor. It gives him 
the most brilliant outward appear- 
ance of youth, and stimulates all his 
superficial gifts and the meaner and 
crueller parts of his intellectual 
nature; but it takes his manhood 
from him, and all the special char- 
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acteristics of humanity. He becomes 
a splendid, beautiful, engaging, and 
destructive animal, without heart, 
sympathy, or capacity for affection. 
In short, he is made into the Faun 
of classic romance—a creature to 
whom life, air, sunshine, mere ex- 
istence, is everything, whose uni- 
verse is concentrated in itself, and 
who neither knows nor understands 
nor aspires to anything beyond the 
wild and somewhat foolish whirl of 
physical enjoyment in which its 
empty days are spent. In one of 
the most poetical efforts of recent 
fiction, Mr. Hawthorne set forth be- 
fore us the means by which a 
native Faun of the Italian woods 
was charmed and stung by the 
terrible realities of life into man- 
hood—a picture of which most 
readers have acknowledged the fan- 
tastic but genuine power. We do 
not think that the same justice has 
been done to Lord Lytton’s equally 
powerful—and let us allow equally 
fantastic—conception. Yet Lord 
Lytton’s has so far the advantage 
over the other that there is a pro- 
found moral involved in the wild 
story. Many a nameless minstrel, 
and some of the greatest of poets, 
have used their powers to show to 
us the misery of that lofty loneliness 
of soul in which the man possessed 
of supernatural power is elevated 
above his fellows. In the greatest 
of all the fictions which have been 
woven about this mysterious theme, 
it has been the poet’s object to mock 
the contemptible pettiness of that 
world of coarse magic and debased 
spirits through which Faust storms 
in scornful greatness of his human- 
ity. But no one has shown us how 
humanity itself may be debased by 
a connection altogether lawless and 
selfish with the supernatural. The 
character of Margrave throughout is 
wonderfully consistent and striking. 
He is not a man: under the guise 
of manhood, does not the reader per- 
ceive at once the strange earthly 
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being — earthly, yet with no real 
sympathetic relation to the earth, 
playful, caressing, and cruel as a 
young tiger, senseless as the merest 
brute, frivolous, giddy, and volatile, 
more peevish than a child, more de- 
structive than any fabulous ogre ? We 
submit that no critic and few readers 
have done full justice to this weird 
conception. Most of the comments 
upon the work have been occupied 
with the improbability of the ma- 
chinery, and above all with the 
unsatisfactoriness of the “ explana- 
tions.” The Cauldron in the last 
chapter and the gigantic Foot which 
penetrates into the magic circle, have 
quite obliterated the real meaning 
and power of the strange tale. Per- 
haps now, when we who are Lord 
Lytton’s contemporaries have sud- 
denly become, by the touch of that 
Death which has removed him from 
our midst, that Posterity which is 
the final judge of all art—justice may 
be done to the bighly wrought and 
everywhere consistent idea of the 
‘Strange Story.’ The one passion 
which remains in the Faun-Man, 
the absorbing and devouring eager- 
ness of his search for the means of 
preserving life, throws a tragic light 
upon his last appearance; but even 
in the tragedy there is nothing which 
ennobles. It is a wild, strange mix- 
_ture of Intellect and Animalism at 
which we gaze and wonder; it is no 
longer a man. 

The reader may perhaps think that 
we give disproportionate importance 
to these works of mystic meaning— 
works which, to the minds of many, 
represent rather a momentary aber- 
ration of genius than any serious 
thought or purpose. To our own 
mind, however, they represent a very 
important feature of Lord Lytton’s 
peculiar and individual organisation. 
His strong conviction that no kind 
of knowledge ought to be forbidden, 
and that all kinds of knowledge 
ought to be pursued in a noble and 
lofty way, not for selfish ends or 
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individual gratification, whether 
that of the body or the spirit, is to 
our thinking even more clearly 
embodied in these works than is 
the natural tendency of an imagina- 
tive and aspiring mind towards 
the marvellous and unaccountable. 
Everybody is aware of, and many 
have smiled at, the interest which 
he is known to have taken in the 
so-called spiritual manifestations 
which are still so hotly discussed 
among us, and about the nature of 
which opinions are as much, or 
more, divided than ever. Most of 
us, however, by way of making up 
to ourselves for the exaggerated 
respect which we pay to the guesses 
of Science, permit ourselves an 
absolute licence of contempt for the 
guesses in another direction, even 
when the latter are much more 
naturally sympathetic to our 
minds. The truth which concerns 
us in our lives is probably as little 
affected by the one kind of spec- 
ulation as by the other. But poetry 
must always have infinitely more to 
do with the vagaries of the Spirit- 
ualist, and even of the Magician, than 
with the ghastly dreams of anatomy ; 
and for our own part we cannot but 
recognise in Lord Lytton’s ‘Strange 
Story’ at once a fine and curious 
poetical conception, and the illus- 
tration of an interesting theory. 
Right or wrong, this theory was 
very dear to his mind: and it is 
evident that he considered it capable 
of conveying a lofty and powerful 
moral lesson—a lesson which he 
teaches in other ways, with many 
an iteration, and to which, as one of 
the leading principles of his genius, 
we shall recur again. 

The group of historical novels is 
one which it is somewhat difficult 
to discuss except at length—and to 
discuss them at length would be 
beyond the possibilities of our 
space. They are all conscientious 
and careful performances, founded 
upon a principle much more tho- 
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rough than that which is to be 
found in most historical novels. 
Lord Lytton informs us more than 
once in his prefaces that he does 
not take up a historical period as a 
help to fiction, but deliberately, and 
of set purpose, uses fiction as a 
means of illustrating history, and 
making its facts more vivid and 
easily realised. He does not take 
the costume of a past century to 
give character and interest to one 
of those ordinary human romances 
which abound in all periods, but he 
employs the lantern of his special 
art as a means of illuminating the 
obscurity of the past, and repeating 
the curious lessons of history, with 
the additional effect which may be 
given by the livelier portrait-paint- 
ing and more dramatic interest of 
art. This serious aim we may allow 
that he has carried out with grace 
and dignity. But — perhaps be- 
cause Art declines the secondary 
place—perhaps that a warmer in- 
spiration is necessary to transport 
us bodily into a different age, and 
give us a living interest in the 
heroes and heroines whose*language 
and manners are so unlike our 
own—these careful and elaborate 
studies lay but little hold upon 
the reader. The fact that the 
student of history may be war- 
ranted in depending upon them, in 
receiving them as aids to the heavier 
volumes from which he draws his 
lore, is a fact to which we bow with 
infinite respect, but which does not 
otherwise affect our appreciation of 
these volumes as works of art. No 
such certainty could be predicated 
of ‘Ivanhoe,’ which runs away with 
us, and carries us straight into the 
lists at Ashby, breathless, without 
time to ask whether it is correct or 
not. Lord Lytton is, no doubt, 
correct in the main, in his reference 
to the singular faithfulness with 
which Shakespeare himself, the 
first of all poetical models, adhered 
to the old chronicles from which he 
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drew so many of his plots; but 
Lord Lytton himself is an evidence 
that our great poet was not always 
so faithful, and that the fierce par- 
tisanship which dictated his _pic- 
ture of “crook-back Richard ” has 
established an image in our minds 
which no array of facts, and no 
gentle illumination of fiction, can 
ever undo. This deviation on the 
part of Shakespeare from historical 
accuracy makes the counter inspira- 
tion of those who follow him in the 
path of history all but futile—for 
the reason, we suppose, that Shake- 
speare’s Richard is so entirely real 
and living that the actual Richard, 
being dead, has no more chance 
against him than has the dead lion 
of the proverb. To this point of in- 
spiration our author (we need not 
say—for who has ever created like 
Shakespeare ?) does not attain. He 
presents us with an often brilliant, 
always careful, learned, and able 
picture of the time he illustrates, 
but he has not the power to trans- 
port us there. 

It requires some boldness, how- 
ever, to make this assertion in 
face of the fact that none, we 
believe, of Lord Lytton’s novels 
have been more popular than his 
historical series. The ‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ for instance, a sketch 
all glorious with purple and 
gold, all glowing with sentiment 
and passion, with music and song, 
had “the good fortune to be so 
general a favourite with the public” 
that the author felt himself spared 
the task of making any com- 
ment upon it in the preface to his 
collected edition, And this popu- 
larity,.so far as we are aware, con- 
tinues; and we do not remember 
any other attempt to make the 
manners of that far-distant period 
visible to modern readers which is 
at all equal in power to the glowing 
scenes through which the gentle 
image of the blind Nydia wanders, 
and in which Glaucus and his 
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friends feast and revel. The art of 
the novelist has here been so highly 
acknowledged as to connect itself 
even with the solemn ruihs of the 
disinterred city, and has given a 
name to the house, once distin- 
guished as that of the “ Dramatic 
Poet,” but which now, to all its 
English visitors at least, is the 
house of Glaucus. The same may 
be said of the fine and careful 
study of Rienzi, which the author 
had the satisfaction of seeing trans- 
lated into Italian, and diligently 
studied in the land to which it 
was naturally most interesting. He 
had even the further gratification 
of believing that his work had been 
instrumental in ‘restoring the 
great Tribune to his long-forgotten 
claims on the love and reverence of 
the Italian land”—a real and high 
reward such as at all times goes to 
the heart of the artist. The two 
fine pictures drawn from English 
history of ‘Harold’ and the ‘ Last 
of the Barons,’ should be still more 
The 


popular on English ground. 
very names, however, of all these 
works show the strictly historical 
character which their author has 


chosen for them. The catastrophe 
of each is a public and historical 
catastrophe. In ‘Ivanhoe,’ on the 
contrary, our interest is centred in a 
group of private persons, with whose 
fate no doubt the legendary fortunes 
of the lion-hearted king are involved, 
but who have no place otherwise in 
the annals of their time. The 
Templar and the Jewess are pure 
creations of romance, and their fate 
is brought about by the same 
agencies which work in the Greek 
drama and in the medern poem. It 
is not any vast convulsion of the 
country, no historical crisis which 
cuts the knot of their distresses. 
But Lord Lytton has made a 
different selection of materials. He 
has taken in every case a period of 
history which is summed up and 
concluded with tragic completeness 
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in some great downfall: the Jas 
of the barons, the Jast of the Saxon 
kings, the last of the Tribunes— 
even the last days of the doomed 
city. Thus, as he himself says, he 
allows History to choose the com- 
plications of his tragedy, and has 
every event mapped out before him 
independent of his creating will. 
Upon no secondary group whom he 
is free to deal with as he pleases 
does he direct our attention, but 
boldly fixes upon Harold himself, 
upon Warwick, upon the noble 
revolutionary of medieval Rome. 
This is bold—and it is perhaps wise 
in a historical point of view—but 
we doubt if it is advantageous in 
point of Art. Fiction, poetry, does 
not love to be fettered ;. and the 
stronger the bonds of historical 
accuracy, the less easy are the 
movements of the wayward hand- 
maid who loves no bondage at all. 
We doubt, therefore, whether the 
highest spontaneity of original work 
can be conjoined with so stern an 
adherence to historical truth, or 
whether anything beyond what Lord 
Lytton has certainly attained—a care- 
ful, elaborate, conscientious repre- 
sentation, sometimes brilliant, al- 
ways admirable in its way, but 
seldom inspiring us with any abso- 
lute sense of reality—could be hoped 
for by this mode of treatment. 
Our historical knowledge — or 
rather our vivid perception of the 
history we know—is no doubt 
quickened and animated, and that 
is a result worth the labour; but 
the general world has not widened 
round us, nor has any new man or 
woman taken possession of our mind 
and fancy. The result is good—but 
it is not the highest that might have 
been obtained. 

We are not aware how long was 
the pause between the last pro- 
duction of Lord Lytton in what we 
may call his first period, and the singu- 
lar outburst of developed and mature 
power of which the world became 
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sensible in the ‘Caxtons.’ We are 
old enough to remember the first 
appearance of that wonderful book. 
The questions, the bold replies, the 
whispered suggestions as to its author- 
ship, which resembled so pathetical- 
ly the questions and answers lately 
hazarded touching the same author’s 
last production. ‘‘Bulwer!” ‘No, 
impossible! it cannot be Bulwer,” 
said the whole world of readers, de- 
bating the question, with many a 
triumphant proof on both sides, to 
show that it must, and that it could 
not be. We recollect even, with the 
hot confidence of youth, pledging our 
own discrimination, save the mark! 
against the possibility that an author 
so long before the world, and, accord- 
ing to the judgment of adolescence, 
worn out already, could be the 
writer of anything so fresh, so full 
of life, so original, and so pure. The 
impression made by the ‘ Caxtons’ at 
the moment of its appearance, was 
not less than that made by the real 
first work of a great author, which 
appeared—we may be allowed some 
natural pridein saying—in these same 
pages some years after,—the ‘Scenes 
of Clerical Life.’ Itis a most curious 
and indeed unaccountable fact, that 
the painful and unfortunate ‘ Lucre- 
tia’ was a product of about the same 
period, and of powers equally ma- 
tured; and that before the din of 
disapproval which waited that per- 
formance had died away, the author 
was called upon to receive the laurels 
of a new and anonymous reputa- 
tion. He did not keep the public 
long in suspense: and the fame 
thus won has by universal acknow- 
ledgment become his highest and 
surest claim to immortality. All 
that went before has fallen into 
secondary importance in compari- 
son with this later group of con- 
temporary novels. The splendid 
heroics and vast successes of his 
youth, the mystic conceptions of 
his weird imagination, and those 
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burrowings into cause and effect 
which led him to examine crime 
as well as mystery—have all been 
thrown into the shade by the 
larger, mellower, broader pictures of 
an art which had purified itself 
from its native exaggeration, and to 
which true humour and the tenderest 
pathos had come with time. Bul- 
wer had been first among the ma- 
gicians of a score of previous years ; 
but now Bulwer was beaten—by 
Lytton. Wonderful strife and most 
singular victory! There is a size and 
greatness and poetical force about 
the one which was not to be seen in 
This is the first point 
of difference that strikes us. It is 
the world itself that has grown and 
widened out, and filled into vaster 
horizons ; there are more people in 
it, and more’ varieties of people. 
There is more emotion, and that of 
a nobler and more generous kind. 
We cannot say that there is more 
talk, for conversation had never 
been wanting in vast quantity; but 
how much the very talk has widened 
—growing playful, natural, «genial, 
instead of pedantic or high-flown, 
as it used to be! What a differ- 
ence! More sky, more earth, more 
and bigger people. No longer the 
stock triumphs and stock difficul- 
ties of old; but now spontaneous 
human complications through which 
the new personages struggle hardly, 
not always having the best of it. 
Such was the new world which 
opened to us in the ‘Caxtons,’ and 
which England received with accla- 
mations, seeing itself as ina glass 
—yet not itself, something nobler, 
better, more beautiful. The effect 
has lasted, though the one series of 
books, like the other, has long lost 
its novelty, and has been judged 
by the calm judgment of time and 
years. At this present period the 
productions which come to _ the 
mind of every reader when Lord 
Lytton’s name is mentened, are 
28 
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not the earlier works which we 
have just discussed, but the more 
recent—the loftier, broader produce 
of a mellowed intelligence and a riper 
heart. 

But the subtle difference which 
exists between these books and 
their predecessors, is intensified by 
a resemblance not less striking. It 
is no longer the young man setting 
out upon life, and feeling that the 
world is his oyster, which by 
strength or skill he has to open. 
Instead of this there grows upon us 
in soft radiance a family group, 
with other families interlacing, 
widening out the canvas—yet lo! 
through the genial and_ gentle 
crowd, there, too, is the Youth in 
his perennial apprenticeship, set- 
ting out yet once and once again 
to persuade fortune or to win fame. 
It is Pisistratus, the scholar’s an- 
achronism, moving lightly under 
bonds of human affection, duty, and 
love, unknown to the independent 
heroes of an earlier day; it is the 
poet Leonard groping through his 
first doubting steps into the mys- 
tery of life; it is the proud and 
poor gentleman Lionel Haughton 
—not all-conquering as of old, yet 
somehow finding his way to success 
and honour; a being not so great 
in society, not so wonderful in talk, 
but truer, broader in his personality, 
more of a man. The Maltravers- 
Meister, making his way through 
cycles of semi-disreputable adventure 
and questionable relations—the Go- 
dolphin, gloomy and grand—even 
the Pelham, all-accomplished in 
his foppery, bravery, unscrupulous 
selfishness, and disinterested de- 
votion, are to be found no longer. 
But still the author cannot abandon 
his favourite and unfailing theme. 
The youth must be trained and 
shaped into manhood, should the 
very foundations of the earth be 
shaken; the apprenticeship must 
be carried out, through what 
changed circumstances soever the 
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training has to be accomplished. 
This leading and favourite idea is 
never abandoned. It is to be dis- 
covered in everything Lord Lytton 
wrote. 

But how fine and how curiously 
widened out, as we have said, from 
all the traditions of his earlier life, 
is the first group which he sets be- 
fore us! Instead of the little round 
of worldlings, the fluttering fashion- 
ables, the calm and polished votaries 
of self, the pedants and the butter- 
flies—comes softly, unfolded out of 
nature itself and truest art, that 
cluster of kindred figures. The 
scholar Austin, the soldier Roland, 
each with his faults so playfully, 
so tenderly indicated, held up to 
us in full light, irradiated with that 
smile of humour, most human of 
all faculties—that smile which is of 
the very essence of respect and love, 
though it sometimes bears the guise 
of ridicule; the mother, foolish 
and simple, yet wise as _ love 
and truth can make her, a home- 
ly, commonplace woman, yet sa- 
cred; the sanguine, selfish uncle, 
hero of a thousand schemes, un- 
scrupulous out of mere buoyancy, 
animal spirits, and self-confidence. 
How clearly the whole party stands 
out before us, arguing, reflecting, 
discussing, pulling every subject to 
pieces that comes into their hands, 
with a spontaneous warmth and 
naturalness of comment, which is 
so unlike, yet so like, the always 
clever, but often stilted and intermin- 
able, conversations of the previous 
works! We are never tired of the 
Caxton talk. It never falls into 
an exchange of abstractions—it is 
always lively, individual, humorous, 
kind. The author loves all these 
good people. He is tender of them, 
letting us laugh at them with a soft, 
kind, and ¢ enial laughter, never with 
the ridicule which is of kin to con- 
tempt. How great a difference this 
makes in literature as in life! But 
true humour, which is the rarest of 
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gifts, is always kind—cannot exist, 
indeed, without secret admiration, 
veneration, deep and tender insight. 
Austin Caxton is as admirable an 
example of this as can be produced, 
—as fine as Uncle Toby, of whom, 
indeed, there is a distinct reflection, 
both in the scholar and the soldier- 
brothers. Mr. Caxton is not like 
Mr. Shandy; he has too sweet a 
nature to be a bookworm, and is in- 
capable of contempt for anything, 
except, perhaps, false pretensions or 
false quantities. How beautiful, 
for instance, is his treatment of his 
simple wife! how much finer and 
more true to a high nature than the 
commonplace superiority of the 
scholar-husband, the contemptuous 
affection or much-bored endurance 
which is the usual sentiment of 
such a character in fiction! Mr. 
Caxton knows a great deal better: 
he laughs at her softly, banters her 
tenderly, upholds, supports, and 
venerates, even while he has his 
gentle joke at her expense, and is 
amused by her frequent non-compre- 
hension of himself and his quaint 
words and ways. The respect and 
the love are so true, that he ven- 
tures to be amused, to smile at her, 
to gibe on occasion, but with gibes 
which do not hurt nor wound— 
delightful genial banter, which never 
withdraws from her, in her own 
eyes or any one else’s, one jot of the 
reverence that is her due. How 
subtly and finely this is done, and 
how much easier it would have 
been, and according to the traditions 
of conventional fiction, to make 
the simple wife merely laughable and 
silly, and no more, the reader will 
easily perceive. 

The other family, the Trevanion 
group, which is of the world 
worldly, though full of generosity 
and honour and fine feeling in the 
midst of the inevitable bondage of 
ambition, is less attractive, because, 
in fact, there are fewer elements of 
attraction possible; but Trevanion 
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himself is one of Lord Lytton’s 
creations—the first real statesman he 
has placed on his canvas, and per- 
haps the most characteristic. The 
troublesome candour of mind which 
keeps him from ever being what 
his position demands, the head of 
a party; his devouring appetite 
for work, and conviction that the 
best thing he can do for his young 
protégé is to supply him with per- 
petual occupation; the humorous 
distresses of his impartial judgment, 
which form the lighter side of the 
picture—and the sombre sense of 
unsuccess, at least of the failure of 
such success as was worthy his as- 
pirations and dreams, which is its 
tragic side—are all drawn with a 
masterly hand. Without in the 
least degree undervaluing the ob- 
jects of Trevanion’s ambition—nay, 
while giving its full and highest 
importance to that science of gov- 
ernment which is the noblest of — 
professions—he makes us perceive 
without a word the superior quali- 
ties of the lowlier man, the gentle 
recluse, whose mild eyes penetrate 
and pity the difficulties of the states- 
man. But in that pity there is no 
superiority —no elevation of the 
contemplative over the active, no- 
thing of the artist's self-assertion 
over the man of greater ambition. 
In this point Lord Lytton has all 
the superiority of the man who was 
at once artist and statesman in his 
own person, to whom all these dif- 
fering experiences were alike open, 
and who had learned the greatest 
lesson which experience can teach— 
that all ambition, even the highest, 
must end more or less in disappoint- 
ment ; that the most successful career 
may bring everything but satisfac- 
tion; and that the high ideals of 
youth, the better hopes of man- 
hood, fade and fail, and have to 
give way to the merely attainable, 
leaving a certain subdued bitterness 
and sense of failure, even in the 
most complete career. The scholar 
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whose learning comes to so little— 
the soldier who hazards life and 
limb for a medal and an obscure 
captain’s half-pay—the statesman 
who has to give up the ideal rule of 
the Best, for miserable expediencies 
and necessities of party,—which can 
boast over the other? But it is 
the philosopher’s privilege to anti- 
cipate this universal fact, and to 
submit; while the rarely fortunate 
man who has the repose of domes- 
tic happiness to fall back upon, has 
the only ideal compensation for all 
that life takes from him. Such is 
the lesson, unlike that which youth 
can or ought to draw from its 
brighter and narrower information, 
which comes with the wisdom of 
maturity—a lesson sad but lofty, 
strangely different from the all- 
dazzling success which of old 
awaited the hero, and made him 
and the young audience which ap- 
plauded his adventures happy. But 
the very perfection of this lesson, 
and of the development of experience 
and world-knowledge which pro- 
duces it, would be less satisfactory, 
did we not remember how differently 
our author felt once—how pleased 
and proud he was of his juvenile tri- 
umphs, how certain of living happy 
ever after, as one after another of 
his glorious young heroes received 
from his glowing hands the laurel 
and the myrtle wreaths, the crown of 
happiness and fame. 

‘My Novel’ came into the world 
with all the prestige gained by the 
‘Caztons,’ and all the advantage of 
its author’s name to extend its sway : 
and in this great work we think 
Lord Lytton’s genius culminated. 
Something more of the old romance 
—a little Bulwerism from which 
the * Caxtons’ was free, betrays, per- 
haps designedly, the well-known 
hand which had now given up all 
attempt to disguise itself; and we 
do not know what other modern 
work could be placed by the side 
of this which can successfully com- 
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pare with its variety of character, 
its fulness of life and humour and 
wisdom. Even Thackeray in his 
crowded pictures can give us but 
one Colonel Newcome; but here 
the multiplicity of the figures does 
but enhance the sense of easy wealth ; 
and we feel as we read that instead 
of rare appearances here and there, 
the world is full of those noble 
simple figures, child-like sages, wise 
companions, who see through and 
through us, and yet are kind as 
ignorance never is—tolerant, all- 
comprehending, all-appreciating as 
gods, but brimful of delicious 
human imperfection as _ schoolboys. 
The man who has enriched English 
literature with two such creations 
as Riccabocca and Parson Dale, has 
merited Westminster if ever man 
did. Two wise men, philosophers 
and scholars—yet so distinct, so in- 
dividual, so perfect—distinct, too, 
from Austin Caxton, their brother 
sage, each of them himself and no 
other. What lavish yet delicate 
power is in these impersonations ! 
It is not an easy art to create, and 
win the reverence and the love of 
thousands of readers for, such types 
of men; men in themselves above 
the common understanding, with 
little to catch the eye or charm the 
imagination ; displayed to us in all 
the gravity of middle life—moralists, 
preachers in their way, commenta- 
tors upon existence rather than 
actors in it—yet touching our 
hearts and moving our interest more 
warmly than any youthful hero be- 
loved of fortune. The Italian noble 
with the most astute and worldly 
wisdom on his lips, a cynic in speech, 
a Quixote in sentiment, with a heart 
as pure as a girl’s and as simple as 
an infant’s—philosopher, scholar, 
misanthrope, romanticist, his eyes full 
of genial humour, his heart trem- 
bling with tenderness—is more akin 
to the great hero of Spanish fiction 
than any modern creation we know 
of. And yet Riccabocca, in his 
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learning and shrewdness, the prac- 
tical skill and patient diligence 
which belongs to his country, and, 
above all, in the profound and deli- 
cate sense of humour which smiles 
in his eyes, is of a broader develop- 
ment than Quixote. His musings, 
his embarrassments, his social diffi- 
culties, his proud poverty, and the 
simple, honest mercenariness of his 
matrimonial speculation, are all 
threaded through with this humor- 
ous self-consciousness. He is the first 
to see the jest at his own expense, 
and to smile at it. Such humour 
dwells next door to pathos, and does 
not interfere with the tear which has 
always some share in the smile. 
The fine distinctions of his nation- 
ality, too, do but more clearly dis- 
play the naturalness of the man, 
who with all his strange ways is so 
widely sympathetic, so genial in his 
humanity. Who but an _ Italian 
would have lived shut up in his 
casino, upon meagre fare of stickle- 
backs, and turned the patient genius 
of his race to work upon the irri- 
gation of the English hillside? We 
like him a great deal better as Dr. 
Rickeybockey than as the Duke di 
Serrano. But yet, such is his 
creator’s skill, that the quaint and 
meagre philosopher might be a 
king without surprising us. What 
a true gentleman he is, even in his 
simple fortune-hunting, which is so 
naive, so straightforward, so Italian ! 
The book is full of exciting scenes, 
of high-strained passion, and criti- 
cal situations; but at the most 
stirring moment the reader is never 
reluctant to turn aside to Riccabocca, 
to watch his delightful jesuitry, 
which his Jemima routs horse and 
man by one natural womanly appeal 
—to note his Machiavellian utter- 
ances, and his generous doings, his 
all-sympathising soul, and the delici- 
ous humbug of his cynicism in words. 

Parson Dale is a man of very dif- 
ferent metal. Spiritual ruler of his 
little world, deep in many men’s 


secrets, not permitted to stand 
quietly by and look on, but com- 
pelled actively to interfere, to warn 
and admonish and direct—his philo- 
sophy is of a less speculative kind. 
Machiavel he knows not, but deep 
is the natural craft with which he 
points the needful lesson, and guides 
the refractory intelligence. Fretted 
by his adversary’s trump or his 
partner’s revoke, but ready to put 
himself to any annoyance for the 
regulation of a cottage or the guid- 
ance of a gardener boy—solemn and 
impressive in his warnings to the 
sinner, however highly placed, but 
complacent about his own journey 
on unaccustomed horseback—how 
kindly, how simple, how genial, how 
wise is this parish priest! He is as 
English as his brother sage is Italian 
—true old Tory in politics, genuine 
Liberal in heart, with an inconsis- 
tency which is as admirably true to 
the type of man as are the gentle 
human faults which endear his good- 
ness. Would that Providence had 
established our lot in a parish blessed 
with a Parson Dale! But, indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the 
parish of Hazeldean, with the good 
squire and his wife for its temporal 
heads, with Parson Dale for its pope, 
and that Machiavel lurking in the 
Casino with his astute counsels, was 
the happiest parish in all England. 
The book is over-brimming with 
character. The statesman Egerton, 
the noble and princely Harley, 
romantic wandering knight and sen- 
timental adventurer, yet capable of 
all the higher uses of the State 
when his hour comes; the young 
poet Leonard, so finely touched in 
his visionary yet simple nature, 
generous, proud, hasty, impassioned, 
yet humble as genius is, and as ready 
to repent as to err; the group of 
Avenels; the ruined man of letters, 
Burley,—how fine, how lifelike is 
every detail! Yet amid all these we 
turn back to our two philosophers 
with a deeper attraction. The per- 
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fection of Lord Lytton’s own philoso- 
phy as well as of his creative power 
is in Riccabocca and Parson Dale. 
We will not enter into any con- 
troversy as to the respective great- 
ness of the names which in our age 
have illustrated the art of fiction. 
Each has his different gift, and 
there is room enough in the lite- 
rary firmament for all these lights. 
But howsoever others may excel— 
though one may trace more deeply 
the hidden springs of character, and 
another fathom with a more pene- 
trating insight the movements of 


universal nature—we remain un- 


shaken in our opinion that ‘My 
Novel’ is, as a novel, the most bril- 
liant and perfect of contemporary 
works of fiction. George Eliot goes 
deeper, is more realistic, more potent 
in her grasp, more concentrated in 
power and thoughtfulness; and 
Thackeray is much more universally 
behind the scenes, more knowing 
about all the secrets that lie just 
under the surface. Neither of these 


great writers is capable, if we may 
use the expression, of being taken 
in; the one with a serious perti- 
nacity of gaze which fathoms nature, 
the other with a malicious, half- 


diabolical, infallible keenness of 
vision which lets nothing slip— 
defy all the arts and all the sim- 
plicities of man—and woman—and 
are beyond the reach of illusion. 
But Lord Lytton, is never beyond it. 
Even while he rises into the depths 
of wisdom with his sages, he is still 
as ready tp be deluded as they are, 
and as capable of seeing through 
Leonard’s poet-eyes, and of throwing 
a mist of the most rainbow-tinted 
romance round Harley L’Estrange, 
as if he were twenty. Human 
nature has still corners for him, 
nooks here and there where the 
gossamer still sparkles with all the 
dews of morning, where the glory is 
ever on the grass, and splendour in 
the flower. He is not always a 
philosopher, an analyser, a revealer 
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of mysteries. By times his eyes 
are veiled over with human weak- 
ness, his heart falls back into the 
fond illusions of his early years, 
and before we know where we are, 
lo! we are swept back into romance, 
and find a momentary refuge from 
the too clear daylight in that old 
Arcadia of the poets, that land 
where every soul has lingered one 
time or another; that impossible 
paradise where the Two dwell, the 
primitive hero and heroine, the 
original of all tales. After so many 
hard and real labours through the 
stony pathways of life, we leave our 
heroes, each with his Violante or his 
Helen, in bliss incomparable, beyond 
the measure of everyday existence. 
This power of returning to the old 
canons of art—this possibility now 
and then of falling back twenty 
years or so, and interpolating a 
chapter of youth into the wiser con- 
clusions of maturity,—may or may 
not increase our reverence for the 
greatness of the writer; but it is 
everything for his art. It makes of 
it just that mingled draught which 
is most sweet to our lips—the true, 
the wise, the sad, consenting still to 
mix themselves with the bright, the 
ignorant, the happy. Only so can 
life be truly represented—life which 
is not all real, strange though the 
words may seem,—which finds 
much of its sweetness in illusion, 
which takes its rare draughts of 
joy oftenest in dreams — dreams 
truer than the facts, more real than 
flesh and blood. 

While we acknowledge, however, 
this charm of youthfulness, this 
remnant of Bulwerism which gives 
an additional attraction to ‘My Novel,’ 
we must not omit to notice how this 
book comes in to the deeper unity of 
Lord Lytton’s works. The lesson that 
it teaches is the same lesson which he 
bas dwelt upon in mystic story, and 
which has led him into the realms 
of the unseen for examples to enforce 
his moral. The very key-note of 
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much of his philosophy is to be 
found in the interview which Ricca- 
bocca and Parson Dale hold with 
Leonard Fairfield in his cottage, 
when the sages bring all the force 
of their wisdom to contest the prin- 
ciple, upon which the half-taught 
boy sets himself so proudly, that 
knowledge is power. The Parson’s 
admirable, spirited, and startling 
assertion some time later that the 
Devil himself is a Failure, is, as 
it were, the spirit of our author’s 
teaching made into a maxim. 
Randal Leslie, the elaborately-de- 
signed and carefully-drawn villain, 
is an illustration of the same prin- 
ciple, with a difference, as is the 
Faun-Man Margrave—which is the in- 
sufficiency, unsuccessfulness, mean- 
nese, and misery of selfish Know- 
ledge vulgarly supposed to be power. 
How far we may receive this as true 
to fact—whether, indeed, the world 
has wisdom enough in reality to 
neutralise the advantages of the un- 
scrupulous possessor of Knowledge 
—and whether, after all, Selfishness 
is, so far as external successes go, not 
the best policy—are questions into 
which we need not enter. But at all 
events, in an age of which Selfishness 
is the special vice (as indeed it is in 
most ages), the lesson is a worthy 
one; and the curious lines of thought 
involved merit the attention of the 
reader. Fiction which takes the 
trouble to enforce such a lesson 
at all—a moral entirely within its 
range, and which can be embraced 
in story without any artificial strain 
of incident or purpose—takes by 
that very aim a higher place than 
that which nowadays the art seems 
dropping into. To make a novel 
into a personal plea against some 
public or private wrong, or to inter- 
weave with romance a demonstration 
of the ordinary daily economical mis- 
eries of life, tradesmen’s overcharges, 
house-agents’ devices, &c., is as little 
harmonious to the uses of fiction as 
can well be conceived. But the 
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bigger principle fits well into its 
place in the large and wide picture of 
men and women, of life and thought. 

Of men—and women; perhaps it 
would be wiser to say of men only ; 
for Lord Lytton, with all his gifts, 
did not possess that of drawing 
women. It is rare among men— 
almost if not quite as rare as the 
faculty of representing men is among 
women, though the failure in the 
one case is very much less remarked 
upon, and less noticeable indeed, 
from the fact that women have but 
lately come to occupy leading places 
in works of fiction. A beautiful and 
sweet abstraction of womankind, 
with hair, eyes, throat, &c., nicely 
put in, with smiles and tears handy, 
and a few pretty speeches, is all that 
is really necessary for a heroine of 
the good old-fashioned type. Lord 
Lytton has two of these types, the 
heroic and the gentle, as indeed Sir 
Walter also had ; and most novelists 
of eminence keep within these safe 
lines. The sentimental splendour of 
Violante, the sugary sweetness of 
Helen, may dazzle the hasty reader ; 
but how to come to any sort of reali- 
sation of these young women we are 
unable to inform him. Every mor- 
tal man has his tether, and here is 
one region in which Lord Lytton’s 
tether is apparent, though he does 
his best by glowing diction and 
lavish sentiment to throw glamour 
in our eyes and blind us to the fact. 
He does blind us so far that we ac- 
cept the graceful outline enveloped 
in rainbow-mists of beautiful effect 
as the symbol of woman—woman 
the consoler, woman the inspirer, as 
he himself says. The abstraction is 
enough for him—he has no need for 
anything further; neither, we sup- 
pose, has the majority of readers, or 
the typical would not have been so 
long and so placidly accepted in- 
stead of the personal. There is one 
other point in which the tether is 
equally visible. The poor are out 
of Lord Lytton’s range. He under- 
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stands gentlemen—and he under- 
stands the cunning hanger-on of 
gentlemen, the rogue, the money- 
lender, the blackleg—but he does 
not understand the other classes into 
which humanity is divided. In his 
later books, and especially in ‘My 
Novel,’ he attains to a certain power 
in the one group of the Avenels ; and 
he is also partially successful in some 
of the attendant and secondary fig- 
ures in ‘What will he do with it?’ 
—a work which we have not left 
ourselves space to discuss, but which 
contains in the noble vagabond 
Waife one of his finest creations. 
But all his previous works are sig- 
nally unsuccessful in this special 
region. His peasants and his Cock- 
neys talk an unimaginable jargon, 
and are as fictitious as the villagers 
in opera. It is curious to recog- 
nise the points in which one man of 
genius compensates the world for 
the deficiencies of another. Dick- 


ens evidently felt the same insuper- 
able difficulties in the portrayal of a 


gentleman. 

No, we have no time to speak of 
Waife—wayward as the genius that 
produced him, faulty, foolish, gener- 
ous, noble—the most wise, witty, 
tender, patient, and accomplished of 
vagabonds: it is doing him injustice, 
indeed, to introduce him at the end, 
who merits one of the chief niches 
in the gallery. We place this 
bowed and travel-worn figure, lowly 
yet lofty, by the side of Austin Cax- 
ton, Riccabocca, and Parson Dale. 
He completes the cycle worthily, 
though in his essence he is a vaga- 
bond—a wanderer over the face of 
the earth. Perhaps Lord Lytton 
hoped in his Guy Darrell, in 
his Harley L’Estrange, to strike a 
higher note; but his genial and 
gentle sages are his’ greatest 
achievements. We can suggest no 
shadow on their perfection, nothing 
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that could raise him and them toa 
purer, more real or more ideal eleva- 
tion. They are the quintessence of 
his work and of his art. 

The same reason which prevents 
us entering into the last of the Cax- 
ton group of novels, also forbids the 
discussion of Lord Lytton’s other 
appearances before the world. His 
public life and his poetical works 
are alike beyond our space. But we 
leave these with the less regret that 
while his success in both is well 
known, it is as a novelist that his 
fame was won, and as a novelist he 
will be known to posterity. Taking 
him all in all, no man of his genera- 
tion has achieved the same brilliancy 
of success, or has so true a claim to 
be the leading and typical novelist 
of his day. Most of us have recog- 
nised him in that capacity since our 
earliest recollection. And if we 
cannot raise him to the side of Scott, 
he is at least the one of all our con- 
temporaries who has most followed 
Scott's traditions, and kept in the 
line marked out by that Father of 
Story. The many though brilliant 
faults of his youth were more than 
made up in his riper age. It would 
be unbecoming on our part to say 
anything here of the tale now 
publishing in our pages, which 
unites the Bulwer of the past 
with the Lytton of recent years, 
in a union which has become affect- 
ing by the fact that so much of 
the work will be posthumous. But 
we need have no hesitation in repeat- 
ing what all critics and readers have 
allowed, that no nobler monuments 
could be raised to the name of an 
author, and no finer or more high- 
toned productions given to the litera- 
ture of a country, than the three 
noble Tales which mark the matur- 
ity of Lord Lytton’s intellect, and the 
highest level which pure fiction has 
reached in the present age. 





